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IN A WINTER CITY, 



CHAPTER I. 



Flobalia was oaoe a city of gi-eat fame. It 
stands upon an historical rivor. It is adorned 
with all that the Arts can assemble of beauty, 
of grace, and of majesty. Its chronicles blaze 
with heroical deeds and with the achievements 
of genius. Great men have been bred within its 
walls ; men so great that the world haa never 
Been their like again. 

Floralia, in her liberties, in her citizens, in hef 
pixitfl and painters and sculptors, once upon i 
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time had few riyals, perhaps, indeed, no equals, 
mi upon earth. 
' By what strange irony of fate, hy what ; 
flingular cj-nicnl caprice of accident, has this 

fairest of cities, with her time-honoured towers 
lifted to her radiant skies, hecome the universal 
hostelry of cosmopolitan fashion and of fashion* 
able idleness ? Sad vicissitudes of fallen fortoues I 
— to such base uses do the greatest come. 

It is Belisarius turned croupier to a gaming- 
table ; it is Ciesar selling cigars and news- 
papers ; it is Apelles diiiwing for the " Albums 
pour Rire ; " it is Pindar rhyming the couplets 
for " Fleur de Th6 ;" it is Praxiteles designing 
costumes for a Calico-ball ; it is Phidias form* 
ing the poses of a ballet ! 

Perhaps the mighty ghosts of mediteval Flo- 
ralia do walk, sadly and ashamed, by midnight 
under the shadow of its exquisite piles of marble 
vid of stone. If they do, nobody sees them ; 
the cigarette smoke is too thick. 

As for the modem rulers of Floralia, they have 
risen elastic and elated to the height of the situo* 
tiou, and have done theii- best and uttermost to de* 
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grade their city into due accordance with her pre* 
sent circumatanceB, and have destrbyed as much 
as they dared of her noble pictiiresqiienesa and 
ancient ways. They have tacked on to her vent 
rable palaces and graceful towers, stucco man- 
sions and straight hideoua streets, and storiDg 
walls covered with advertisements, and barren 
boulevards studded with toy trees that are 
cropped as soon as they presume to grow a 
leaf, and have striven all they know to fit her 
for her fortunes, as her inn-keepers, when 
they take an antique palace, hasten to fit up a 
Bmoking-room, and, making a pai'adise of gaa 
jets and liqueurs, write over it " II Bar Ameri- 
cano." 

It ia considered very clever to adapt oneeeU 
to one's fortunes ; and if so, the rulers of Flo- 
ralia ai"e very clever indeed ; only the stucco 
and the straight streets and the frightful 
boulevards cost money, and FloroUa has no 
money and a very heavy and teiTible debt ; and 
whether it be really worth while to deface a 
most beautiful and artistic city, and ruin youi 
nobles and gentry, and grind down your artizana 
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»□(! peasants, and make jour whole prorinoe 
impoverished and ill-coatent for the mere sake 
of pleaaiuy some strangers by the Btuccci and 
the lioai'dings that their eyes arc uscJ tu tit 
home; — well, that perhaps may be an open 
question. 

The Lady Hilda Vorarlhei^ had written thus 
fer when she got tired, left off, and looked out 
of the window on to the monntam-bom and poet- 
hymned river of Floralia, She had an idea that 
she would write a novel ; 6he was always going 
to do things that she never did do. 

After all they were not her own ideas that 
Bhe had written ; but only those of a Floralian, 
the Duca della Bocca, whom she had met the 
night before. But then the ideas of every- 
body have been somebody else's beforehand, — ■ 
Plato's, or Bion's, or Theoplirastus's ; or your 
favourite newspaper's ; — and the Lady Hilda, al- 
thongh she had been but two days in the Winter 
City, had already in her first drive shuddered 
at the stucco and thp hoardings, and shiverea 
at the boulevards and the httle shaven trees. 
For she was a person of rery refined and fasti- 
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dious taste, and did really know something about 
tlie arts, and sucli persons suffer very acutely 
from what the x'^culiar mind of your modem 
mimicipalitiea calls, in its innocence, " improve- 



The Lady Hilda had been to a reception too 

the night before, and had gone with the pre- 
conceived conviction that a certain illustrious 
Sovereign had not been far wi'ong when she 
had called Floralia the Botany Bay of modern 
society; but then the Lady Hilda was easily 
bored, and not easily pleased, and liked very 
few things, almost none ; — she liked her horses, 
she liked M. Worth, she liked bric-&-brac, she 
liked her brother. Lord Clairvaux, and when she 
came to think of it, — well, that was really all. 

The Lady Hilda was a beautirul woman, and 
knew it; she was dressed in the height of 
fashion, i.e., like a mediievfj saint out of a 
picture ; her velvet robe clung close to her, and 
her gold belt, ivith its chains and pouch and 
fittings, would not have disgraced Cellini's own 
working; her hair was in a cloud in fiont and 
in B club behind ; her figure was perfect : M. 
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Wortli, who is accustomed to furnish figures as 
well aa clothes, had a gi-eat reverence for her; 
in her, Nature, of whom generally spefiking he 
is disposed to think veiy poorly, did not need 
his aBsistance ; he thought it extraordinary, but 
BB he could not improve her in that respect, L^ 
had to be content with draping Perfection, 
which he did to perfection of coarse. 

Her face also was left to nature, in a very 
blamable degi'ee for a woman of fashion. Her 
friends argued to her that any woman, however 
fair a skin she might have, must look washed 
out without enamel or rouge at the least. But 
the Lady Hilda, conscious of her own dehcate 
bloom, was obdurate on the point. 

" I would rather look washed out than coked 
over," she would reply: which was cniel but 
conclusive. So she went into the world with- 
out painting, and made them all look beside her 
as if they had come out of a comic opera. 

In everything else she was, however, as arti- 
ficial as became her sex, her station, and hef 
centujy. 

She was k very fortunate woman ; at least 
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Gociety always said so. The Ckirvaux people 
were very terribly poor, though very noble and 
mighty. She had been married at sixteen, 
immedifttely on her presentation, to a great 
European capitalist of nondescript nationality, who 
had made an enormous fortune upon the Stock 
Exchanges in ways that were never enquired into, 
and this gentleman, whose wealth was aa solid aa 
it Bounded fabulous, had had the good taste to die 
in the first months of their wedded life, leaving 
her fifty thousand a year, and bequeathing the 
rest of hia money to the Piince Imperial. 
Besides her large income she had the biggest 
jewels, Hie choicest horses, the handsomest 
house in London, the pri^ttleet hotel in Paris, 
&c., &e., &.C. ; and ahe could very well afford to 
have a fi-esh toilette a-day from her &iend 
Worth if she chose. Very often she did choose. 
" "What B lucky creature," said every other 
woman: and so she was. But she would have 
been still more so had she not been quite so 
much bored. Boredom is the ill-natured pebble 
that always will get in the golden slipper of tb« 
pilgrim of pleasure. 
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The Lady Hilda looked out of the window and 
found it raining heavily. When the sky of Flo- 
ralift does rain, it does it thoroughly, and geta 
the disagreeable duty over, which is much more 
mercifol to mankind than the perpetual drizzle 
and dripping of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or 
Middlesex. It was the rain that had made her 
almost inclined to think she would write a novel ; 
she was so tired of reading them. 

She countermanded her caniage ; had some 
more wood thrown on the fire ; and felt disposed 
to regret that she had decided to winter here. She 
missed all her bibelots, and all the wonderful shades 
and graces of colour with which her own houses 
were made as rich, yet as subdued in tone as any 
old cloisonne enamel. She had the finest rooms, 
here, in an hotel which had been the old palace of 
Murat ; and she had sent for flowers to fill eveiy 
nook and corner of them, an order which Floralia 
will execute for as many francs as any other dty 
would ask in napoleons. 

But there is always a nakedness and a 
gaudiness in the finest suites of any hotel ; 
and the Lndy Hilda, though she had educated 
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little else, had so educated her eyes and her 
taste that a eriant bit of fiuiiitiire hurt her as 
the grating of a false quantity hui'ts a scholar. 
She knew the value of greys and creams and 
lavenders and olive greens and pale sea blues 
and dead gold and oiiental blendings. She 
had to seat herselfoow in on arm-chair that was of 
a brightneBs and newness in magenta brocade 
that made her close her eyelids involuntarily to 
avoid the horror of it, as she took up some letters 
from female Mends and wondered why they wrote 
them, and took up a tale of Zola's and threw 
it aside in disgust, and began to think that 
she would go to Algeria, since her doctors had 
agi'eed that her lungs would not bear the cold 
of Paris this winter. 

Only there was no art in Algeria and there 
was plenty in Floralla, present and traditional, 
and 80 far as a womtm of fashion can demean 
herself to think seriously of an}'thing beyond 
dress and rivalry, she had ui a way studied art 
of all kinds, languidly indeed and peihaps super- 
ficially, but still with some true nnde standing 
of it; for, although she had done her best, as 
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''It Is raining very hard/' she thought; then 
gave a sign of assent. 

Everybody wearied her after ten minutes; stiH 
when it was raining so hard- 
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CHAPTEE II. ^M 

"Thet say," the great asRasaiii wlio slays as H 
many thousands aa ever did plngue or cholera, ^| 
drink or warfare; "the}- sii)-," the thief of re- ^| 
potation, who steals, with stealthy step and ^H 
coward's mask, to fileh good names away in the ^H 
dead dark of ii-responsible calumny ; " they ^H 
say," a giant mui'derer, u-on-gloved to alay you, ^H 
B fleet, elusive, vaporous will-o'-the-wisp, when ^H 
you would seize and choke it; "they aay," ^H 
mighty Thug though it be which strangles from ^H 
behind the purest victim, had not been ever ^^M 
known to touch the Lady Hilda. ^| 

She seemed vei^ passionless and coM; and ^H 
no one ever whispered that she was not what ^H 
■he seemed. Possibly she enjoyed so unusual ^^M 
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nn immuQity, first, because she was so very 
ricli; secondly, because sbe had many mala 
relations; thirdly, because women, whilst they 
envied, were afraid of her. Anyivay, her name was 
altogether without reproach ; tlie only defect to 
be found in her in the estimate of many of her 
adorers- 
Married withoiit any wish of her own being 
consulted, and left so soon afterwards mistress 
of hei-self and of very large wealth, she had 
remained altogether indifi'erent and insensible to 
all forms of love. Otlier women fell in love in 
all sorts of ways, feebly or forcibly, according 
to their natures, but she never. 

The passions she excited broke against her 
serene contempt, like surf on a rocky shore. She 
was the despair of all the " tueurs de femmes " 
of Europe. 

"Le mieux eat Tennemi du bien," she said 
to her brother once, when she had refused the 
hereditary Prince of Deutachland ; "I can do 
exactly as I like; I have everything I want; 
I can foUow all my own whims ; I am per- 
fectly happy ; why ever should I alter all this ? 
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WL&t could any man ever offer me that would 
be better?" 

Lord Clairvairs was obliged to faTimble that 
he did not know what any man could. 

" Unless you were to care for the man," he 
muttered shamefacedly. 

" Oh I— h !— h ! " said the Lady Hilda, with 
the most prolonged delicate and eloquent inter- 
jection of amazed scorn. 

Lord Clairvaux felt that he had been as silly 
and rustic as if he were a ploughhoy. He was an 
affectionate creature himself, in charactei' very 
like a Newfoundland dog, and bad none of his 
sister's talent and temperament; he loved her 
deai'ly, but he was always a little afraid of her. 

" Hilda don't say much to you, but she just 
gives you a look; and don't you sink into your 
fihoes 1 " he said once to a ftiend. 

He stood six feet three without the shoes, to 
whose level her single glance could so patheti- 
cally reduce him. 

But except before herself, Lord Clairvaux, 
in his shoes or out of them, was the bravest 
and frajr'test gentleman that ever walked the 



earth; and the universal recollection of him 
and of his unhesitating habit of " setting tilings 
Btraiglit," probably kept so ia awe the calumny- 
makers, that he produced the mii'acle of a woman 
who actually was blameless getting the credit of 
being so. Usually snow is deemed black, and coal 
is called swans-down, with that refreshing habit 
of contrariety which alone sares society from 
fitagnation. 

It never occurred to her what a tower of 
strength for her honour was that good-looking, 
good-tempered, stupid, big brother of her's, who 
could not spell a trisyllable were it ever so, and 
was only learned in racing stock and gi-eyhound 
pedigrees ; but she was fond of him in a cool 
and careless way, as she might have been of a 
big dog, and was prodigal in gifts to him of 
great winners and brood mares. 

She never went to stay with him at Broomsdon ; 
she disliked his wife, her sister-in-law, and she was 
always bored to death in English country houses, 
where the men were out shooting ail day, and 
half asleep all the evening. The country people, 
;he Bolt of the earth in their own eyes, were iw 
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finitesimal as ants in hers. She detested drives 
in pony-camnges, humdmin cliit chat, and after- 
noon tea in the library; she did not care in tha 
least who had bagged how many brace ; tlio 
details of fitst rims with hounds were as horribly 
tiresome to her as the hoys home from Eton; 
and she would rather have gone a pilgrimage to 
Lourdes than have descended to the boll, where 
all sorta of nondescripts had to be asked, and the 
dresses positively haunted her like ghosta. 

Five years before, at Broomaden, she had 
taken up her candlestick after three nights of 
unuttorable boredom between her sister-in-law 
and a fat duchess, and had mentally vowed never 
to return there. The vow she had kept, and she 
had always seen Clauwaux in Paris, in London, 
in Baden — anywhere rather than in the home 
of their childhood, towards wliich she had no 
tenderness of sentiment, but merely recollections 
of the fierce tyrannies of many German 



She would often buy him a colt out of the La- 
grange or Lafitte stables ; and always send half 
BoiBsiet's and Siraudin's shops to hia children 
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at Christmas time. That done, she considered 
nothing more conld be expected of her : it waa 
certainly not necessary that she should bore her- 
Belf. 

To spend money was an easy imdemonstrative 
manner of ackno-.vleilging the ties of nature, 
which pleased and suited her. Perhaps she 
would have been capable of ehowing her affec- 
tion in nobler and more Belf-sncrificing ways ; but 
then there was nothing in her circumstances to 
call for that kind of thing ; no ti'onble ever came 
nigh her ; and the chariot of her life rolled aa 
smoothly as her own victoria a kuit resiorts. 

For the ten yeara of her womanliood the Lady 
Hilda had had the command of immense wealth. 
Anything short of that seemed to her abject 
poverty. She could theoiise about making her- 
self into Grcuze or Grainsboro' pictures in serge 
or dimity ; but, in fact, she could not imagine 
herself without all the black sables and silver 
fox, the velvets and silksj the diamonds and 
emeralds, the embroideries and laces that madt, 
her a thing which Titian would have worshipped. 

She could not imagine herself for an instant 
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without power of limitless command, limitless 
caprice, ceaseless indulgence, boundless patron- 
age, and all the gratifications of whim and will 
which go with the possession of a great fortune 
and the enjoyment of an entire iiTesponsitility. 

She was bored and annoyed very often indeed 
because Pleasure is not as inventive a god as 
be ought to be, and his catalogue is very soon 
run through; but it never by any chance oc- 
curred to her that it might be her money which 
bored her. 

^Vhen, on a veiy di-eaiy day earlyin November, 
Lady Hi1d», known by repute all over Europe aa 
the proudest, handsomest, coldest woman in the 
world, and famous as an elegante in every fashion- 
able city, arrived at the H6tel Murat, in the 
town of Floralift, and it was known that she had 
eome to establish herself there for the winter (uu- 
less, indeed, she changed her mind, which was pro- 
bable), the stk in the city was extraordinary. She 
brought with her several servants, several carriage 
horses, immense jewel cases, and a pug dog. She 
was the great arrival of the season. 

There was a Grand Duchess of D>*esdeB, in- 
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deed, wlio come at the same time, but she brought 
uo liorses; she hired her cotipe from a Uvery- 
stflble, and her star, notwithstanding its royalty, 
paled in proportion. Besides, the Grand Duchess 
was a very little, shabby, insignificant person, who 
wore black stuff dresses, and a wig without any 
art in it. She was music-mad, and Wagner was 
her prophet. The Club took no account of her. 

There is a club in Floraha, nay, it is the 
Club ; — all other clubs being for purposes g\Tnna3- 
tic, patriotic, theatric, or pohtical, and out of 
society altogether. 

The Club is very fond of black-balling, and 
gives very odd reasons for doing so, instead of 
the simple and true one, that it wonts to keep 
itself to itself. It has been known to object 
to one man because his hair curled, and to an- 
olher because hu was the son of a king, and to 
another because his boots were not made in Paris. 
Be its reasons, however, good, bad, or indifferent, 
it pleases itself; by its fiat newly-arrived women 
are exalted to the empyrean, or perish in obscu- 
rity, and its members are the cream of masculine 
floralia, and spend all fine aftemooDS on the 
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st^ps and the piiTemeDt, blocking up the passage 
m&j in the chief street, and criticising all squi- 
pages and their occupants. 

AMien the Lady Hilda's victoria, with the two 
blacks, and the white and hlaek liveries, swept 
past the Club, there was a great stir in these 
philosophers of the atones. Moat knew her by 
sight very well ; two or three knew her personally, 
ar.d these fortunate few, who had the privilege to 
raise their hats as that carriage went by, rose im- 
nieiliately in the esteem of their fellows. 

"Je n'ai jamais rienconnu de si ^patant," said 
tlic French Due de St. Louis, who belongs to a 
past generation, but is much more charming and 
witty than anything to he found in the present 
une. 

"Twelve hundred and fifty thousand francs 
a-year," muiinuved the Marchese Sampierdareno, 
with a sigh. He was married himself. 

"Here is your 'affaire,' Paolo," said Don 
Carlo Maremma to a man next him. 

The Duca della llocca, to whom he spoke, 
stroked his moustache, and smiled a little. 

" She is a very beuutifiil person," he answered ; 
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" I have Been her hefore at the Tuileriea and at 
Tiouville, hut I do not know her at all. I was 
never presented." 

" That will arrange itself easily," said the Duo 
de St. Louis, who waa one of those who had 
raised their hats ; "Maremma ia perfectly right; 
it is in every way the very thing for you. Moi, 
jem'en charge." 

The Duca della Eocca shrugged his shoulders 
a very little, and lighted a fresh cigar. But Ma 
face gi'ew grave, and he looked thoughtfully 
after the black horses, and the white and black 
liveries. 

At the English reception that night, which 
the Lady Hilda disdainfully likened in her own 
mind to a penal settlement, M. de St. Louis, 
whom she knew very well, begged to he permitted 
to present to her his friend the Duca della 
Bocca. 

She was dressed like a mediteval saint of a 
morning ; at night she was a medireval princess. 

She had feuUle morte velvet slashed with the 
palest of ambers ; a high fraise ; sleeves of the 
renaissance ; pointed shoes, and a great many 
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jewels. Delia Hocca thought she might have 
itepped down out of a Giorgione canvas, and ven- 
tared to tell her so. He gave her the carte du 
pays of the penal settlement around her, and 
talked to her more seriously for some considerable 
time. Himself and the Due de St. Louis were 
the only people she deigned to take any notice of; 
and she went away in an hour, or rather leas, 
leaving a kind of flame from her many jewels be- 
hind her^ and a frozen sense of despair in the 
hearts of the women, who had watched her, 
appalled yet fascinated. 

" Mais quelle ferame impossible I " said Delia 
Rocca, as he went out into the night air. 

" Impossible I mais comment done ? " said the 
Duo de St. Louis, with vivacity and some anger. 

The Due de St. Louis worshipped her, as every 
year of his life he worshipped three hundred and 
siity-five Isidies. 

" Impossible I " echoed Delia Rocca, with a 
cigar in his mouth. 

Nevertheless, the next day, when the rain wai 
falling in such torrents that no female creators 
was likely to be anywhere tut before her fire, be 
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colled B.t the Hotel Mnrat, and inqiiireil if 
Miladi were visible, and being admitted, as better 
than notliing, as she would have atLnitted the 
bric-i-brac man, followed tbe servant upstairs, 
and walked into an atmosphere scented with aome 
three hundred pots of tea rosea, lilies of the tiJ- 
ley, wid hothouse heliotrope. 

" Ah, ah ! you have been to ace her. Qmte 
right," said the Due de St. Louia, meeting him 
as be came down the steps of the hotel in the 
rain, when it was half-past five by the clock. " I 
am going also so soon as I have seen Salvoreo 
at tbe Club about tlie theatricals ; it will not take 
me a moment ; get into ray cab, you are going 
there too ? How is Miladi ? You found her 
charming ? " 

" She was in a very bad humonr," replied 
Delia Rocca, closing the cab door on himself. 

" The more interesting for you to put her in a 
good one." 

" AVould either good or bad last ten minuteB ? 
— ^yoQ know her : I do not, but I Bhoold doubt 
it." 

The Due arranged the fiir collar of hta coat. 
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" She is B woman, anil rich ; too rich, if one 
can say so. Of course she has her caprices " 

Delia Rocca shraggecl his ahoulders. 

"She is Tery handsonie. But she does not 
interest me." 

The Due smiled, and glanced at him. 

" Then yoa probably interested her. It is 
much better yon should not be interested. Men 
who are interested may Wnnder." 

"She iavaiii — she is selfish — she is arrogant," 
said Delia Itoeca, with gi'eat decision. 

" Oh ho !^ — all that you find ont already ? Yoa 
did not amuse her long V " 

" C'est one femme exag^ree en tout," pur- 
sued Delia Rocca, disregarding. 

" No 1 Exaggeration is vulgar — is bad taste. 
Her taste is excellent — unexceptionable " 

" Exageree en tout I " repeated Delia Rocca, 
wilh much emphasis. "Dress — jewels — habits 
— temper — everything. She had tliree hmidred 
pots of flowers in her room I " 

" Flower-pots, pooh ! that is English. It 

is very odd," pursued the Due pensively, "but 
they really do like the smell of flowers." 
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" Only because they cost so much to rear in 
their fogs. If they were common as with us, they 
would throw them out of the window as we do." 

" Nevertheless, send her three hundred pots 
more. II faut commencer la coiir, mon cher." 

Delia Bocca looked out into the rtiin. 

" I have no inclination — I dislike a woman of 
the world." 

The Due chuckled a little. 

" Ah, ah ! since when, caro mio ? " 

" There ia no simplicitj-— there ia no inno- 
cence — ^tliere is no Bincerity " 

'"Bah!" said the Due, with much disdain; 
" I do not know where you have got those new 
ideas, nor do I think they are your own at all. 
Have you fallen in love with a ' jeune Meea ' with 
apple-red cheeks and sweatmeats in her pocket ? 
Simplicity — ^innocence — sincerity. Very pretty. 
Our old friend of a million yaude^-illes, L'lngenue. 
We all know her. AVliat is she in real ti-uth?- 
A swaddled bundle of Ignorance. Cut the swad- 
dling band — ugh I and Ignorance flies to Know- 
ledge as Eve did, only Ignorance does not wont 
to know good and evil; the evil contents her 
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■he etops short at that. Yes — yes, L'logenue 
wUl many you that she may read Zola and 
Belot ; that she may go to La BIche aa Bois ; 
that she may emoke cigars with yoong men ; 
that she may have her dresses cnt half-way 
down her spine ; that she may romp like a half 
drunk harlot ia all the cotillons of the year ! 
Whereas your woman of the world, if well 
chosen " 

" Will have done all these things beforehand 
at some one else's expense, and will have tired of 

them, — or not have tired ; of the display of 

spine and of the cotillon she will certainly never 
have tired unless she be fifty " 

" That is not precisely what I mean," said the 
Dae, caressing his small white moustache. " No ; 
I Boid well chosen — well chosen. What it can 
matter to yon whether your wife smokes with 
young men, or renda bad novels, or romps till 
breakfast, I do not see myself. There is ■ 
natural destiny for husbands. The unwise fret 
over it — the wise profit by it. But considering 
that yon dislike these things in your own wife, 
however much you like and admire them in the 
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wives of other persons, I would still say, avoid 
our friend of a million vaudevillea — la petite Meea 
de seize aiis. Ignorance is not innocence, it is 
a great mistake to suppose that it eren secnrea 
it. Your Mees would sei^e Belot and Zola a la 
reveille dea noccs . Miladi yonder, for in- 
stance, wlien they come to her from her bock- 
Beller'a, throws them aside, unread " 

" Tliere was a book of Zola's on her table to- 
day " 

"I would bet ten thousand francs that she 
had not gone beyond the title-page," intermptod 
the Due, with petulance. " Taste, mon cher 
Delia Eoccn, is the only sure guarantee in tbeae 
luattera. Women, believe me, never have any 
principle. Principle ia a backbone, and no wo- 
man — except bodily — ever possesses any back- 
bone. Their priests and their teachers and theic 
mothers fill them with doctrines and convention- 
alities — all things of mere word and wind. No 
woman has any settled principles ; if she have any 
vague onea, it ia the uttermost she ever reachen^ 
and those can always be overturned by any man 
who has any influence over her. Ent Taste il 
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uiotlier matter altogether. A woma'.i wLuse taste 
IB excellent is preserved from ull eccentricitidn 
and most follies. You never see a woman of 
good sense afficher her impropi ieties or adver- 
tise her liaisons as women of vulgarity do. Nay, 
if her taste be perfect, though she have weak- 
nesses, I doubt if she will ever have vices. 
Vice will seem to her like a gaudy colour, (.r 
too much gold braid, or very large plaids, or 
buttons as big as saucers, or anything else such 
as vulgar women like. Fastidiousness, at any 
rate, is very good posticlie for modesty : it is 
always decent, it can never be coarse. Good 
taste, inherent and ingi-ained, natui'al and culti- 
vated, cannot alter. Piinciples — onf ! — they go on 
and off like a slipper ; but good taste is inde- 
Btractible; it is a compass that never erre. If 
your wife have it — well, it is possible she may be 
ialse to you; she is human, she is feminine ; but 
8he will never make you ridiculous, she will never 
compromiss you, and she will not romp in a 
cotillon till the morning eun shows the paint or 
her face washed away in the rain of her perspira- 
tion. Virtue is, after all, as Mme. de Montes- 
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[lan said, une chose tout puremeiit g^ograpbiquti. 
It varies with the hemisphere like the human 
skin and the human hair ; what is vile in one 
latitude is harmless in another. No philosophic 
person can pat bq; trust in a thing which 
merely depends upon climate ; but. Good 
Taato " 

The cab stopped at the club, and the Due in 
his disquisition, 

" Va faire la cour," he said, paternally, to hia 
companion as they went through the doors of 
their Cercle. " I can assure you, mon cher, that 
the taste of Miladi is perfect." 

" In dress, perhaps," assented Delia Bocca. 

" In everything. "Va, faii'e la cour." 

Paolo, Duca della Eocca, was a very handsome 
man, of the finest and the most delicate type of 
beauty ; he was very tall, and he canied himself 
with stateliness and grace ; his face was grave, 
pensive, and poetic ; in the lai'gest assembly people 
who were strangers to him always looked at him, 
and asked, " Who is that ? " 

He was the head of a family, very ancient and 
distinguished, but very impuvi:i-ibhed ; in wars and 
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civil war all their possessions had drii'tiid away 
ixom them piece by piece, hence, he was a great 
noble on a slender pittance. It bad always been 
eaid to him, and of him, as a matter of course, that 
he would mend his position by espousing a large 
fortune, and he bad heea brought up to regard 
such a transiictlon in the light of a poiiiful but 
inevitable destiny. 

But although he was now thirty-eight years 
of age, he had never seen, amongst the many 
young persona pointed out to him as possessing 
millions, anyone to whom he could prevail upon 
himself to sell his old name and title. 

The Great Repubhc inspires, as it is well 
known, a passion for social and titular distinc- 
tions in its enterprising sons and daughters, 
which is, to the original ilunkeyism of the mother 
counti'y, as a Gloire de Dijon to a dog-rose, as a 
Reine Claude to a common blue plum. Nor are 
tlLe pretty virgins whom the Atlantic wafts across, 
in any way afflicted with delicacy or hesitation 
if they can but see their way to getting what 
they want ; and they strike the bargain, or their 
mothers do so for them, with a cynicid candour 
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as to tlieir object which would almost stagger tho 
macager of a Bnreaa de Mariitpe. 

Many and various were the gold-laden damsels 
of the West, who were ofTered, or offered them- 
Relree, to him. But he could not induce himself ; 
— ^his pride, or his taste, or his hereditary in- 
stincts, were too strong for him to be able to 
ally himself with rag and bone merchants from 
New York, or oil-strikers from Penusylvania, or 
speculators from WaU Street. 

No douht it was very weak of bini ; a dozen 
men of the great old mces of Europe married 
thus every year, but Paolo della Eocca loved his 
name, as a soldier does his flag, and he could not 
brave tho idea of possibly transmitting to his 
children traits and taints of untraceable or ignoble 
inherited influences. 

Over and over again he allowed himself to he 
tlie subject of discuEsion amongst those ladies 
whose especial pleasure it is to arrange this 
sort of matters; but when from discussion it 
bad been ready to pass into action, he had always 
murmiu'ed to his match-making friend — 

" A httle more time ! — next year." , 
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"Boh! ce n'est qa'iine aSaire de notaii-e," 
Baid his special protectross m these matters, a still 
charming Ilussian ex-ambnssadress, who coa< 
gtantly wintered in Floralia, and who, having had 
him as a lover when he was twenty and she was 
thirty, felt quite a maternal interest in him 
still as to his mamage and prospects. 

Delia Hocca was too much a man of the world 
and of his countiy not to be well aware that she 
spoke the truth; it was only an affair for the 
notaries, lite any other barter; still he put it off; 
it would have to be done one day, but there was no 
haste, — there would always be heiresses willing 
and eager to become the Ducliess della Rocca, 
Princess of Palmarola, and Marchioness of Tavig- 
nano, as his roll of old titles ran. 

And BO year by year had gone by, and ho 
vaguely imagined that he would in time meet what 
be wanted without any drawbacks : a delusion 
eommon to everyone, and realised by no one. 

Meanwhile, the life he led, if somewhat pur- 
poBelesE, was not disagreeable ; being an Italian, 
he could live like a gentleman, with simplicity, 
and no effort to conceal his lack of liclics ; 




nor did he Uiiiik bis dignity Inipcrilkd because lie 
did not get into debt for the sake of display; he 
would dine frugally without thinking himself dis- 
bonoiired; refuse to join in play without feeUug 
degraded; and look the finest gentleman iii 
Europe without owing bis tailor a hill. 

For other matters be was somewhat d^sceuvre. 
He had fought, like most other young men of 
that time, in the campaign of '69, but tbe result 
disappointed bim ; and be was at heart too 
honest and too disdainful to find any place for 
himself in that struggle between cunning and cor- 
ruption, of which the political life of our regene- 
rated Italy is at present composed. Besides, he 
was also too indolent. So for bis amusement he 
went to tbe world, and chiefly to the world of 
great ladies ; and for his duties made suf&cisnt for 
himself out of the various interests of tbe neglect- 
(d old estates which he had inherited ; for the 
rest be was a man of tbe world ; that he bod a 
perfect manner, all society knew ; whether he had 
character as well, nobody cared ; that he bad a 
heart at all, was only known to himself, his pea- 
santry, and a. few women. 



I 
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CIIAPTJilR III. 



Tbb next morning the &mi elione brilliaii% ; 
thfl sky was blue ; the wiudwae a very gentle breeze 
from the sea ; Lady Hilda's breakfast chocolate 
was well made ; Uie tea-roses and the heliotrope 
almost bid the magenta furniture and the gilded 
plaster consoles, and the staring min'ors. They 
had sent her in a new story of Octave Feuillet ; 
M. de St. Louis had forwai'ded her a new 
volume of charming verse by Sully Prudhomme, 
only Bold on the Boulevai^ds two days before, 
mtb a note of such grace aud wit that it ought 
to have been addi'essed to Blj'sium for Mme. de 
SevignS ; the post brought her only one letter, 
which announced that her brother. Lord Clair- 
vaus, vould come thither to ^ilease her, after the 
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Newmarket Spring Meeting, or perhaps before, ' 
since he had to see "Major Fridolin " in Paris. 

On the whole, the next n;ioining Lady Hilda, 
loolcing out of the hotel window, decided to 
stay in Floralia. 

She ordered her carriage out early, and drove 
hither and thither to enjoy tranquilly the innu- 
merable treaaures of all the arts in which the 
mty of Floralia is so rich. 

A Monsignore whom she knew well, learaed, 
without pedantry, and who united the more 
vivacious accompliahmentB of the virtuoso to the 
polished softness of the churchman, accompanied 
her. Tiie Clairvanx people from time immemorial 
had been good Catholics. 

Lady Hilda for her part never trouhled her 
head about those things, but she thought ua- 
belief was very bad form, and that to throw 
over your family religion was an impertinence 
to your ancestors. Some things in the cere* 
monialB of her church gi'atcd on her asthetio 
and artistic ideas, but then these things she 
attributed to the general decadence cf the whole 
Rgein taste. 
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Her Monsignore went home to limcheoQ with 
her, aud made himself as agreeable as a courtly 
chnrehman always is to evQrj' oiio ; and afterwards 
Bhe studied the Penal Settlement more closely by 
calling on those leaders of it whose cards lay in 
a heap in her anteroom, and amused herself 
with its mind and manneis, its attribates and 
antecedents. 

"After all, the only people in any oountiy tlutt 
one can trust oneself to know arc tho natives ot 
it," she said to herself, as she went to the weekly 
"day" of the infinitely chai'ming Marchesa 
del Trasimene, nala Da Bolsena, where she met 
Delia Bocca and M. de St. Louis, as eTer}'body 
meets everj'body else, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, fifty times in the twenty-four hours in 
Floralia, the results being antipathy or sympathy 
in a fatal degi-ee. 

In her girations she herself esnited extreme 
attention and endless envy, especially in tlja 
breasts of those unhappy outsiders whom she 
termed the Penal Settlement. 

There was something abottt her 1 ^ Worth 
Ptngat and La Ferrigre di-essed the Penal Settle* 



ment, or it said they did. Carlo Maremma 
always swore that there was a lilUe dressmaker 
ulio lived opposite his atahlc who could have 
told sad truths about many of these Paris-horn 
toilettes ; but no doubt Maremma was wrong, 
because men know nothing about these thin^, 
tnd are not aware that a practised eye can tell 
the sweep of "Worth's scissors under the shoulder- 
lilades as surely as a connoisseur recognises the 
liand of Boule or Yemis Martin on a cabinet or 
an ihd. At any rate, tlie Penal Settlement 
swore it was adorned by Worth, Pingat and La 
Ferriere in all the glories and eccentricities 
imaginable of confections, vjiie$ and milangiti, 
Directoire and Premier Empire, Juive and 
Louis Quinze ; and if talking about a theory 
could prove it, certainly they proved that they 
bore all Paris on their persons. 

But there was something abont her — it was 
difficult to say what ; perhaps it was in the 
Up of her Pompadour boot, or perhaps it hid in 
the ba«k widths of her skirt, or perhaps it 
'Inrked in the black sable for of her dolman, 
but a something that made them feel there was 



a gulf never to be passed between tliem and 
this world-famed dUganie. 

Lady Hilda woiiUl Ijave said her secret lay iu 
her always being just a quarter of an hour in 
advance of the fashion. She was always the 
first person to he seen, in what six weeks after- 
wards was the rage: and when the rage came, 
then Lady Hilda had dropped the fashion. 
Hence she was the perpetual despair of all her 
sex — a distinction which she was quite human 
enough to enjoy in a contemptuous sort of way ; 
aa contemptuous of herself as of otliers ; for she 
had a certain vague generosity and largeness of 
mind which lifted her above mean and small 
emotions in general. 

She had been steeped in the world, as people 
call that combination of ennui, excitement, selfish- 
ness, fatigue, and glitter, which forms tlie various 
delights of modem existence, tiU it had pene- 
trated her tbrougli and through, as a petrifying 
stream does tite supple bough put in it. But 
there were little comers in her mind which the 
petrifaction had not reached. 

This morning — it was linlf-past five o'clock in 
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R NoT6mber afternoon, and pitcli dark, but of 
aourae it was morning BtUl as nobody bad dincdt 
the advent of soup and sherry bringing the only 
meridian recognised in society — the Lady Hilda 
le&esbed with a cup of tea from the samo- 
yar of her friend the Princess Olga SchouvalofF, 
■who came yearly to her palace in the historical 
riYer-atrcet of historical Flortilia, and haying 
been assured by Princess Olga, that if they kept 
quite amongst themselves, and never knew any- 
body else but tlie Floralian Hussian and German 
nobility, and steadfastly refused to allow any- 
body else to be presented to them, Floralia was 
bearable — nay, even really agreeable, — ahe got 
Into her coupe, and was diiven through the 
gloom to her hotel. 

Her head servant made her two annonnce- 
menis : — Madame de Caviare had arrived that 
morning, and hoped to see her before dinner. 

Lady Hilda's brows frowned a little. 

The Duca della Kocca bad sent these flowers. 

Lady Hilda's eyes Bmiled a little. 

They were only some cyclamens fresh from 
the country, in moss. She had regretted to him 
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the day before that those lovely eimple wood 
flowers could not be found at ilotiGta' shops nor 
in flower women's baskets. 

After all, she said to herself, it did cot matter 
that Hila had come ; she was sillj and not very 
proper, and a nuiEance altogether; but ^lila was 
responsible for her own sins, and sometimes could 
be amusing. So the Lady Hilda, in a good- 
humoured and serene frame of miad, crossed the 
corridor to the apartments her cousin had taken 
just opposite to her own, 

" He is certainly very striking looking — like a 
Vandyke picture," she thought to herself irrele- 
vantly, as she tapped at her cousin's door; those 
cyclamens had pleased her; yet she had let 
thousands of the loveliest and costliest bouquets 
wither in her anteroom every year of her life, 
without deigning to ask or heed who were even 
tlie senders of them. 

" Come in, if it's you, dear," said Madame 
llila, nngrammatically and vaguely, in answer to 
the tap. 

The Countess de Caviare was an English- 
woman, and a cousin, one of the great West 
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country Tiehillyons whom everyLody knowa, 
her mother having been a Clairvaux. She had 
been grandly married iii her first season to a very 
high and mighty and almost imperial Russian, 
himself a most good-humoured and popular per- 
son, who killed all his horses with fast driving, 
gambled very lipavily, and never amused himself 
anywhere so well as in the little low dancing 
places round Paiia. 

Madame Mila, as her friends always called 
her, was as pretty a little woman as could 
be imagined, who enamelled herself to such 
perfection that she had a face of fifteen, on the 
most fashionable and wonderfully costumed of 
bodies ; she was very fond of her cousin Hilda, 
because she could borrow ao much money of 
her, and she had come to Flonilia this winter 
because in Paris there was a rumour that she 
had cheated at cards — false, of course, but still 
odious. 

If she had made a little pencil mark on some 
of the aces, where was the harm in thnt ? 

She almost always played with the same 
people, and they had won heaps of money of her. 
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Whilst those horrid creatures in the cily and 
on the bourse were allowed to " rig the market," 
and nobody thought tlie worse of them for 
spreading false news to seud their shares up or 
down, why should not one poor little woman 
try to help on Chance a little bit at play ? 

She was always in debt, though she admitted 
that her husband allowed her liberally. She 
had eighty thousand francs a year by her settle- 
ments to spend on herself, and he gave her 
another fifty thousand to do as she pleased 
with : on the whole aboat one half what he 
allowed to Blanche Souris, of the Chflteaa 
Gaillard theatre. 

She had had sis children, three were living 
and three were dead ; she thongbt herself a good 
mother, because she gave her wet-nurses ever 
so many silk gowns, and when she wanted the 
children for a fancy ball or a drive, always saw 
that they were faultlessly dressed, and besides she 
always took them to Trouville. 

She had never had any grief in her life, except 
the loss of tlie Second Empire, and even that 
she got over when she found that flying the Eed 
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Crosa flag Lad saved her hotel, without so mueli 
aa a. teacup being broken in it, that MM. AVorth 
Knd Offenbach were safe from all bullets, and that 
society, under the Septennate, promised to be 
erery bit as leste as under the Empire. 

In a word, lltladame Mila was a type of the 
Ivomen of her time. 

The women who go semi-nude in an age which 
has begun to discover that the nude in sculpture 
is very immoral ; who discuss ' Tue-la ' in a geue- 
iration which decrees Moli^re to be coarse, and 
Beatunont and Fletcher indecent; who have 
the Journal pour Rire on their tables in a day 
when no one who respects himself would name 
the Harlot's Progress ; who read Beaudelaire 
and patronise T^r^sa and Schneider in an 
era wliich finds ' Don Juan ' gi'oss, and 
Shakespeare far too plain ; who strain all 
their energies to rival Miles. Rose Th6 and 
La Petite Bonlotte in everything ; who go 
shrimping or oyster-hunting on fashionable sea- 
shores, with their legs bare to the knee ; who go 
to the mountains with confections, high heels, 
•rid gold-tipped cones, shriek over their gambling 
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aa the dawn reddens over the Alps, and know no 
more of the glories of earth and sky, of suniiBo 
and stinset, than do the porcelain pots that hold 
their pouit, or the silver dreasing-box that carriea 
their hair- dye. 

Women who are in convulsions one day, and 
on the top of a drag the next; who are in 
tysterics for their lovere at noon-day, and in eesta- 
cies over baccarat at midnight ; who laugh in Uttlt, 
nooks together over each other's immoralities, 
and have a moral code so elastic that it will pardon 
anything except innocence ; who gossip over each 
other's dresses, and each otlier's passions, in tlie 
eelf-same, self-satisfied chirp of contentment, and 
who never resent anything on earth, except any 
eccentric suggestion that life could be anything 
except a perpetual fete a la Watteau in a per- 
petual blaze of lime-light. 

fain ? — Are thei-e not chloral and a flattering 
doctor? SoiTOw? — Are there not a course at thff 
Baths, play at Monte Carlo, and new cases from 
"Wotth ? Shame ? — Is it not a famine fever which 
never comt^s near a well laden tabk ? Old Age ? 
~-Ib there not white and red paint, and heads of 
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dead hair, and even fulse bosoms? Death?— 
Well, no doubt there is death, but they do not 
realise it ; they hardly believe in it, they think 
about it 8o little. 

There is Bomething unkaoivn somewhere to 
fall on them some day that they dread vaguely, 
for they are terrible cowards. But they worry 
as little about it as possible. They give the 
miUionth poi't of what they possess away in its 
name to whatever church they belong to, and they 
tliink they have arranged quite comfortably for all 
possible contingencies hereafter. 

If it make things safe, they will head bazaars 
for the poor, or wear black in holy week, turn 
lottery- wheels for charity, or put on fancy 
dresses in the name of benevolence, or do any 
little amiable trifle of that sort. But as for 
changing their lives, — ^os «i bite t 

A bird in the hand they hold worth two in the 
bush ; and though your birds may be winged on 
BtroDg desire, and your bush the bui-niug parterre 
of Moses, they ^viU have none of them. 

These women are not all bad ; oh, no ! they an 
like sheep, that ia alL If it were fashionable to 
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be TirtuouB, very likely tliej would be 60. If il 
were chic to be devout, do doubt they would pass 
their life on their knees. But, as it ia, they 
know that a flavour of vice is as necessary to their 
reputation as great ladies, as sorrel- leaves to soup 
a la bonne femme. They affect a license if thej' 
take it not. 

They are like the barber, who said, with much 
pride, to Voltaire, "Je ne suis qu'un pauwe 
diable de perruquier, mais je ne crois pas en Dieu 
plus que les autres." 

They may be woiih very little, but iiey are 
desperately afraid that you should make such a 
mistake as to thiuk them worth anything at all. 
You are not likely, if you know them. Still, 
they are apprehensive. 

Though one were to arise from the dead to 
preach to them, they would only make of him a 
nine days' wonder, and then laugh a little, and 
yawn a little, and go on in their own paths. 

Oat of the eater came forth meat, and from 
evil there may be begotten good ; but out of 
nullity there can only come nullity. They 
have wadded their ears, and though Jeremiah 
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wailed of desolfttioD, or IsFtiali thundered tho 
wrath of henven, they would not hear, — they 
would go on looking at each other's dresses. 

What coulfl Paul himself say that would change 
them? 

You cannot make eaw-duBt into marhle ; you 
cannot make sea-sand into gold. "Let ub alone," 
is all they ask; and it is all that you could do, 
though the force and flame of Horeb were in you. 

Mila, Coimtess de Caviare having anived early 
in the morning and remained invisibla all day, 
bad awal:ened at five to a cup of tea, an ex- 
qtiisite dressing-gown, and her choicest enamel ; 
she now gave many bird -like kisses to hei 
cousin, heaped innumerable endearments upon 
her, and healing there was nothing to do, sent 
out for a box at the French Theatre. 

"It is wretched acting," said the Lady Hilda ; 
"I went the other night but I did not stay 
half-an-bour." 

" That of courBe, ma ch6re," said Madame 
Mila; "but we shall bo sure to see people nf 
know, — heaps of people. ' 

" Such as they are," said the Lady Hilda. 
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"At any rnte it is better than spending an 
evening alone. I never epont an evcniug alone 
ill my life," said Mine, lie Caviare, wl-.o could no 
more live witJiout a. crowd about her than sho 
could sleep witbout chlorodyne, or put on a 
petticoat witliout two or three maids' assist- 
ance. 

The French company in Floralia is usually 
about the average of the weakly patchwork 
teoops of poor actora that pass on third rate 
little stages in the French departments; but 
Floralia, feminine and fashionable, flocks to the 
French company because it can rely on some- 
thing tant toit pen }tazarde, and is quite sure 
not to be bored with decency, and if by any 
oversight or bad taste the management should 
imt any serious soit of piece on the stage, it 
can always tm'n its back to the stage and whisper 
to its lovers, or chatter slu'illy to its allies. 

They went into their box as the second act 
ended of Mine, de Scahrense ; a. play of the period, 
frritten by a celebi'atcd author; in whieli the 
lady married her nephew, and liiiding out that 
be was enamoured of her daughter, the offspring 
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of a first marriage, bouglit poison for tUem both, 
and then suddenly uhauging her mind, with 
toagnificeot maf^nanimity drank it heraelf, and 
blessed the lovers as she died in f(reat agonies. 

It had been brought out in Paris with enor- 
mous success, and as Lady Hilda and the 
Countess had both seen it half-a-dozen times 
they could take no interest in it. 

" You wovld come ! " said the former, raistug 
her eyebrows and seating herself so as to see 
nothing whatever of the stage and as little as 
possible of the house. 

" Of course," replied Madame Mila, whose 
lorgnon was ranging hither and thither, like a 
general's spy-glass before a battle. *' There was 
nothing else. to do — at least you said there was no- 
thing. Look! some of those women have actually 
got the oeaf de Paquea corsage — good heaven i — 
those went out last year, utterly, utterly I Ah, 
there is Lucia San Luca — what big emeralds — ■ 
and there is Maria Castel&dardo, how old she ia 
looking. That is Lady Featherleigh — ^you re- 
member that horrid scandal ? — Yes, I hear 
they do visit her h(?re. How handsome Luiea 
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Ottoseccoli looks ; powder becomes her so ; 
her son \& a pretty boy — oh, you never stoop 
to boys ; you are wrong ; nothing amuses you 
like a boy ; ftojo they belisTe in one ! There 
is that Canadian woman who tried to get 
into notice in Paris two seasons ago — you 
remember ? — they make her quite Crfime in 
this place — the idea ! She is dressed very 
well, I dare say if she were always dumb she 
might pass. She never would hare been heard 
of even here, only Attavante pushed her right 
and left, bribed the best people to her parties, 
and induced nil his oUier iendreiges to send her 
cords. In love ! of course not 1 Who is in love 
with a face like a Mobicon squaw's, and a 
squeak like a goose's ? But they are immensely 
rich ; at least they have mountains of ready 
money ; he must have suffered dreadfully before 
tie made her di'css well. Teach her gi'am- 
mar, in any language, he never will. There is 
the old Duchess — why, she was a centenarian 
when we were babies — but they say she playa 
every atom as keenly as ever — ^nobody can beat 
ber for lace either — look at that Spanish point. 
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There are a few decent people liere thia winter j 
not many thoagU ; I tliink it wouKl have been 
wiser to have stopped at Nice. Ah mon cher, 
comment 5a vft ? — tell me, Maurice, who is that 
woman in black with good diamonds, there, with 
Sftmpierdareno and San Marco ?" 

* Maurice,' pressing her pretty hand, sank domi 
on to the hard bench behind her armchair, and 
insinuated gracefully that tlie woman in black 
with good diamonds was not " d'une vertu aaaoz 
forte," to be noticed by or described to such 
ladies as Mils, Countess de Caviare ; hut since 
identifieafdon of her was insisted on, proceeded 
to confess that she was no less a person than 
the wild Duke of Stirling's Gloria. 

" Ah ! is (hat Gloi-ia ! " said Madame, with 
the keenest interest, bringing her lorgnon to 
bear instantly. " How carious I I never chanced 
to see her before. How quiet she looks, and 
how plainly she is dressed." 

" I am afraid we have left Gloria and her 
class no other way of being singular I " said Uie 
Lady Hilda, who had muttered her welcome 
somewhat coldly to Maurice. 
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Maurice, Viconite des Gommeux, was a young 
Parisian, famous for leading cotillons and driving 
piebalds; he followed Mme. de Caviare with 
the regularity of her afternoon shadow ; was as 
much nn institution with her as her auodynes ; 
and much more useful thitit her coiuier. To 
avoid all appearances that might set a wicked 
world talking, he generally arrived in a city about 
twenty-four hours after her, and, as she was a 
iToman of good-breeding who insisted on les 
maurt, always went to another hotel. He had 
held his present post actually so long as three 
years, and there were as yet no signs of his 
being dismissed and replaced, for he was very 
devoted, very obedient, very weal;, saw nothing 
that he was intended not to see, and was very 
adi'oit at rolling cigarettes. 

'* H est si bon enfant I " said the Count de 
CBviare, to everybody; he really was grateful 
to the young man, somo of whose predecessors 
had much digtorbed his wife's temper and hia 
own personal peace. 

"Bon Boir, Mesdames," ewd tlie Due de Sif 
Louis, entering the box. " Comtesse, chnrm6 de 
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Toiis voii-— Miladi a vos pieda. What a wretched 
creature tliat is playing Julie de Scabreuse. I 
blusliformy cotuiUy. AVhen I was a youugman, 
the smallest theatre in Frnnce would Dot have en- 
dured that woman. There was a public then 
with proper feeling for the histrionic as for every 
other art; a bad gestui-e or a false intonation waa 
hissed by every audience, were that audience 
only composed of workmen and work gii-la ; but 



"May one enter, Mesdaraea?" asked hia 
h'ieud, Delia Rocca. 

" One may — if you will only shut the door. 
Thanks for the cyclamens," said the Lady Hilda, 
with a little of the weariness going off her deli- 
cate, proud face. 

Delia Rocca took the seat behind her, as the 
slave Maurice BuiTendered his to M. de St. Louis. 

" Happy flowers I I found them in my own 
woods this morning," he said, as he took bis seat. 
" You do not seem much amused, Madame." 

"Amused! The play is odious. Even poor 
Desclee's genius could only pve it a horrible faa- 
eination." 
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"It has tlie worst fault of all, it la unnaturnl." 

" Yes ; it is very carions, but tlie French will 
have BO much vice in the drama, and the English 
must have so much virtue, that a natural or pos- 
sible play is an impossibility now upon either 
stage." 

"You looteil more interested in the Majolica 
this morning " 

"How, did you see me?" 

" I was passing through the tower of the 
Podestil on business. Is it not wonderfal our old 
pottery? It is intensely to be regretted that 
dinori and Carocci imitate it so closely ; it vul- 
gaxiseB a thing whose chief beauty after all is 
association and age." 

"Yes; what charm there is in a marriage 
plate of Maeatio Giorgio's, or a sweetmeat dish 
of your Orazio Fontana's ! But there ie veiy 
scanty plcEisure in reproductions of them, how- 
ever clever these may be, such as Pietro Gay 
sends out to Paiis and Vienna Exhibitions." 

" You mean, there can be uo mind in an imi- 
tation ? " 

" Of course ; I would rather have the crudest 
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original tfain^ than the mere galvaniBm of the 
oorpee of a dead genius. I would give a thousimd 
puntings by Froment, Damousse, or any of the 
finest living artiBts of Sevres, for one piece by 
old Van der Meer of Dell't ; but I would prefer a 
painting on Stivrea done yesterday by Froraent 
or Damouase, or even any much less famous 
worker, provided only it had originality in it, to 
the best reproduction of a Van der Meer that 
modern manufactui'ers could produce." 

" I think you are right ; but I fear our old 
pottery peters were not veiy original. They 
copied from the pictures and cugravinga of Man- 
tegna, Kafiiielle, ISfarcantonio, Marco di Ra- 
venna, Beatricius, and a score of others." 

" The application was original, and the senti- 
ment they brought to it. Those old ai'ttsts put 
BO much heart into their work." 

"Because when they painted a atemma on 
the glaze they had still feudal faith in nobility, 
and when they painted a Madonna or Ecce Homo 
they had still child-like belief in cliviuity. "What 
does the pottery painter of to-day care for ths 
coat of arms or the religious subject he may be 
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eommisBioned to execute for a dinner service or 
a chapel? It maybe admirable painting — if you 
give a very bigh price — but it will still be only 
manufacture." 

" Then what pleasant lives those pottery paint- 
era of the early days must have led I They were 
never long stationary. They wandered about 
decorating at their fancy, now here and now 
there ; now a vase for a pharmacy, and now a 
stove for a king. You find Oerman names on 
Italian ware, and Italian names ou I'lemish gres ; 
the Nuremberger would work in Venice, the 
Dutchman would work in Bouen." 

"Sometimes however they were accused of 
sorcery ; the great potter, Hans Kraut, you re- 
member, was feared by his townsmen as possessed 
by the devil, and was buried ignominiously out- 
side the gates, in his nook of the Black Forest. 
But on the whole they wera happy, no doubt : 
men of simple habits and of worthy lives." 

" You care for art yourself, M. Delia Rocca ? " 

There came a f^leam of interest in her Laud- 
some, languid hazel eyes, as she tm'ned them 
upon him. 
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" Every Italian does," he answered her. " 1 
do not think we are ever, or I think, if ever, very 
Ecldom connoisseurs in the way that your Eng- 
lishman and Frenchman is so. We are never very 
learned as to styles nod dates ; we cannot boast 
the huckster's eye of the uoi'thern bric-&-braA 
Hunter ; it is quite another thing with us ; we 
loTe art as children their nui-ses' tales and cradle 
songs ; it is a familiar affection with ua, and 
affection is never very analytical; the Eobbia 
over the chnpel-door, the apostle-pot that the 
men in the stables drink out of; the Sodoma or the 
Beato Angelico that hangs before our eyes daily 
as we dine ; the old bronze secchia that we wash 
our hands in as boys in the Loggia — these are 
all 80 homely and dear to us that we grow up 
with a love for them all as natural as our love for 
our mothers. You will say the children of all 
rich people see beautiful and ancient things from 
their birth ; bo tbey do, but not aa we see 
them — here they are too often degraded to the 
basest household uses, and made no more accouiit 
of than the dust which gathers on them ; but 
that verv neglect of them makes them the more 
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kindred to qb. Art elsewliere ts the guest of the 
Balon — with us she is the pUy-mate of the infant 
and the serving-maid of the peasant : the mulns 
may drink from an Etruscan sarcophagus, and 
the pigeons be fed irom a patina of the twelfth 
century." 

Lady Hilda listened with the look of awakened 
interest still in her large eyes ; he spoke in his own 
tongue, and with feeling and grace; it was new 
to her to find a man with whom art was an emo- 
tion instead of an opinion. 

The art world she had met with was one 
that was very positive, very eclectic, very hj-per- 
critical, very highly cultui'ed ; it had many 
theories and elegant phrases ; it laid down end- 
less docti'ineB, and found pleasure in endless dis- 
putations. Whenever she had tired of the world of 
fashion, this was the world she had tuiued to ; 
it had imhued her with knowledge of art, and 
immeasurable contempt for those to whom art 
was a dead letter ; but art had remained with her 
rather an intellectual dissipation than a tender- 
nogs of sentiment, 

" As you care for these things, Madame/ con- 
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tinued Delia Kocca, with hesitation, " miglit I 
one dfty hope that you would honour my poor 
villa ? It has little else left in it ; hut there are 
Btill a few rare pieces of Gubbio and Uibino and 
Faenza, and I have a Calvary which, if not by 
Lucca himself, ia oertainly by Andrea della 
Hobbia.* 

" I shall be glad to see them. Your vUla is 
near ? " 

" About ten miles' distance, up in the hills. 
It was once a great stronghold as well as palace. 
Now it can boast no interest save such as may 
go with fallen fortunes. For more than a century 
we have been too poor to be able to do any more 
than keep wind and water out of it ; and it liad 
been cleawid before my time of almost everj-thing 
of value. Happily, however, the chestnut woods 
outside it have not been touched. They shroud 
its nakedness." 

" Yom' villa, Delia Itocca ? " cried Madame da 
Caviare, who had known him for several years. 
" I have never seen it ; we will diive out there 
some day when the cold winds aie gone " 

" Vous me comblez de bont&," he answered. 
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irith a low bow. " Alas, Madame, there ia very 
little that will repay you : it 13 hardly more than 
a ruin. But if you and Miladi will indeed honour 



" It is a very fine place still," said the Doc de 
St. Louis, a little impatiently. " It has suffered 
in sieges; and is by so much tlie more interesting. 
For myself, I endure very much pain from having 
a whole house, and one built no Inter than 17S0. 
My great grandfather pulled down the noble old 
castle, built at the same time as Chateau GaiUard 
— imagine the barbaiismi — and employed tlie pon- 
derous rocaille of Oppenord to replace it. It is very 
carious, but loss of taste in the nobles has always 
been foUowed by a revolution of the mob. The 
decadence always ushers in the democracy." 

" We may well be threatened then in this day 
with universal equiLlity ! " said the Lady Hilda, 
hiding a very small yawn behuid her fan. 

" Nay, Madame," said Delia Eoeca. " In this 
day the nobles do not even do so much as to 
lead a wrong taste ; they accept and adopt every 
form of it, as imposed on them by their 101101*8, 
their architects, their dabs, and their munici- 
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palities, as rocaiUe was imposed by the cabinet- 
makers/V 

''How fearfully serious yon all are!*' said 
Madame de Caviare. '' There is that dreadful 
Canadian woman standing up — ^what rubies I 
how fond Tulgar women always are of rubies. 
That passe-partout of hers is rather pretty; gold 
thread on lUmdine sating is it not, Hilda? My 
glass is not very strong ^ 

Lady Hilda looked through her glass, and 
decided the important point in the aiBrma- 
tive. 

** How she is rouged I " pursued the Countess. 
'' I am sure Altavante did not lay that on ; he 
is mudi too artistic. Maurice, have yoa a 
cigarette ? " 

'' It is not allowedi ma chdre/* said the Lady 
Hilda. 

'' Pooh i ^ said Madame de Caviare, accepting 
a little delicate paper roll. '' It was very kind of 
you, Hilda, to remind me of that; you wished me 
to enjoy it. Won't you have one too ?* 
. Lady Hilda said '' No ** with her £ui. 

^ if the RocaiUe brought the Berolution, 
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Doc," she asked, " what will our amoking bring ? 
— the end of the world ? " 

"It will bring animosity of the sexes, aboli- 
tion of the marriage laws, and large increase of 
paralysis," replied M. de St. Louis with great 
decision. 

" You have answered me without a compliment 
—what flattery to my intelligence." 

" Mitadi, I never flatter you. I am not in the 
habit of imitating all the world." 

" Yon look severe, Delia Roccn," said Madame 
Mila. " Do you disapprove of women smoking? " 

" Madame, a womau of grace lends grace to all 
she does, no doubt." 

" That is to say, yon don't approve it?" 

"Madame, I merely doubt whether Lionardo 
would have painted Mona Lisa had she smoked." 

" 'What a good idea you give me 1 — I will be 
painted by Millais or Cabanel, smoking. It will 
be novel. The cigar shall be in my moutli, 
I will send you the first photograph. Ah ! 
there Ib Nordlingen ; he will come over here, 
and he is the greatest bore in Europe. You 
know what your King here said, when Nord- 
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safe — their maids knew of them ; the second state 
IS for the eyeiiiD^, when tliey have their war-paint 
on, have taken a little nip of some stimulant at 
afternoon tea, are going to half-a-dozen houses 
between midnight and dawn, and are quite sure 
their lovers never even see that any other women 
exist. 

"He could not have a better illustration of the 
difference between a woman with taste and a 
woman without it," thought the Due de St. Louis, 
Burveying the two ; the Countess had a milli on 
or two of false curls In a tower above her pretty 
tiny face, was ahnost as diicoUetee as a Greuze pic- 
ture, chirped the fashionable slang of the boule- 
vards and salons in the shiillest and swiftest of 
voices, and poured forth slanders that were more 
diverting than decorous. 

Lady Hilda was dressed like a picture of Harie 
Antoinette, in 1780 ; her rich hair was lifted from 
her low fair forehead in due keeping with her 
costume, she swept aside her cousin's naughiy 
stories with as much tact as contempt, and spoke 
ft French which Marie Antoinette could have 
recognised as the language in wltich Vi4taixe once 
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■ooffed, and AndrS Ch^iiier sighed. To be sure, 
she did smoke k little, but then eveti the most 
perfect titate cannot q^uit^ escape the cachet of its 

" It was not necessary, my friend, to say that 
your place was so poor," said M. de St. Lonia, aa 
they went out of the h5tel together ; he had 
known his companion from boyhood. 

" I am not ashamed of my poverty," gald 
Delia Koeca, somewhat coldly. " Besides," he 
added, wit^ a laugh which hud not much mirth in 
it, " our poverty is as well knoivn as that of the 
city. I think the most dishonest Delia Rocca 
could not conceal it hy any adroitness, any 
more than Floralia could conceal her public 
debt." 

" That may be, but neither you nor the town 
need proclaim the state of your affairs," said 
the Due, who never gave up an opinion. " Yoa 
should let her be interested in you before 
you make it so evident; such silence is quite 
permissible. You need Siiy nothing; you need 
hide nothing ; you need only let things alone," - 

"My dear Duo," said Delia Eocca, with a 
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Iftogii that had melancholy in it and some 
irrit&tion, " chink for one moment of that 
woman's position, and saj coold anjlhing ever 
indace her to chaage it — except one thing. 
Riches could add nothing to her; the highest 
rank coold scarcely be any chana to her; she 
has erer^'thiDg she can mint or wish fur; — ^if shft 
ha4 the power of wishing left, which I doubt. The 
only spell that might encb^n her wonld be love, if 
she have any capad^ to feel it, wtuch I doubt also. 
Well — granted Ioto aroused, — what would po- 
verty or riches in her lover matter to one who 
baa aecored for ever a goblcn pedestal of ber own 
from which to survey the woes of the woddf 
Sht refused the Piinc« of Deotchsland ; that I 
know, •tace he told me himself ; and men do 
Hit boast of Flections ; — ^what position, pray, 
would eves- tempt her ^ce she rdased Dealchs- 
Utid t and be has all personal attraclicms, too, as 
well as his future crown." 

" Still, granUttg all that, to make yoor lack 
, ol iortmie so very ocHispicnous is to render joot 

[ {MDpose oonspicaoos also, and to draw her attes- 
l ^oD to it nswisE^y," said the Doc, who vieired 
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all these matters calmly, as a kind of mixture of 
diplomacy and business. 

"Caro mio ! " said Delia Rocca lightly, as 
he descended the last step. " Be very sure 
that if I ever have such a purpose, your Lady 
Hilda has too much wit not to perceive it in a 
day. But I have not such a purpose. I do 
not like a woman who smokes." 

And with a good night he walked a^vay to his 
own house, which was a street or two distant. 
The Due chuckled, no wise discomfited. 

" An Italian always swears he will never do the 
thing he means to do in an hour," the Due re- 
Qected as he j^ot in his cab. 

The Delia Rocca Palace was let to many tennnta 
and in Tarioua divisions ; he himself retained only 
a few chambers looking upon the old quiet green 
garden, high walled, dark with ilex, and musical 
with fountains. 

He crossed the silent courts, mounted the vast 
black stairways, and entered bis solitary rorms. 
There was a lamp burning ; and his dog got up 
&Qd welcomed him. He slipped on an old velvet 
smoking coat, lighted a cigar, and sat down : the 
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councils and projects df M. de St, Louis were 
not so entirely rejected by liim as he had wished 
the Due to suppose. 

He admired her; he did not approve her ; he 
was not even sure that he liked her in any way ; 
but he could not but see that here at last was the 
marriage which would bring the resurrection of 
all his fortunes. 

Neither did he feel any of the humility which 
he had expressed to M. de St. Louis. Though 
she might be as cold as people dll said she was, he 
had little fear, if he once endeavoured, that he 
would fail in making his way into her graces. 
With an Italian, love is too i^erfect a science for 
him to be uncertain of its results. 

Besides, he believed that he detected a different 
character in her to what the world thought, and 
she also thought was her own. He thought 
men had all failed with her because they had not 
gone the right way to work. After all, to make 
a woman in love with yai was easy enough. At 
least he had always found it so. 

She was a woman, too, of unusual beauty, and 
of supreme grace, and a great alliance; her 
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money would restore him to the lost power of his 
ancestors, and save a mighty and stainless name 
from fulling into that paralysis of poverty and 
that dust of obscurity, which are, sooner or later, 
its utter extinction. She seemed cast across his 
path by a caress of Fortune, from which it would 
be madness to turn aside. True, he had a wholly 
lUfFerent ideal for his wife ; he disliked those 
world-famous SUgantet ; he dislilced women who 
Bmoked, and knew their Paris as thoroughly a« 
Houssaye or Duraas ; he disliked the extrava- 
gant, artificial, empty, frivolous life they led; 
their endless chase after new excitemente, and 
their insatiable appetite for friesons nouveaux; 
he disliked their literature, their habits, their 
cynicism, their ennui, their sensuality, and their 
dissipations; he knew them well, and disliked 
them in all things ; what he desired in his 
wife were natural emotions, unworn innocence, 
serenity, simplicity, and freshness of enjoyment ; 
though he was of the world, he did not care 
very much for it ; he had a meditative, imagina- 
tive temperament, and the whirl of modem 
society was soon wearisome to him ; on the other 
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hand, he koew the world too well to want 
ft woman beside him who koew it eqaalljr 
well. 

On the whole, the project of M. de St. Louis 
repelled as much as it attiaeted him. Yet his 
wisdom told him that it was the marriage 
beyond all others which would best fulfil 
his destiny in the way which from his earhest 
years he had been accustomed to regard as in- 
evitable ; and, moreover, there was something 
about her which charmed his senses, though his 
judgment feared and in some things his taste dis- 
approved her. 

Besides, to make bo self-engrosaed a woman 
love; — he smiled as he sat and smoked in the 
solitude of his great dim vaulted room, and then 
he sighed impatiently. 

After all, it was not a hea» rdle to woo a 
woman for the sheer sake of her fortune ; and 
he was too true a gentleman not to know it. 
And what would money do for him if it were 
hers and not his ? — it would only humiliate him, 
— be felt no taste for the position of a prince 
consort^ — it would pass to his children certainly 
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after him, and so raise up the old name to its 
olden dignity ; but for himself 

He got up and walked to the window; the 
clear winter stars, large before morning, were 
shining through the iron bars and lozenged 
panes of the ancient casement ; the fountain in 
the cortile was shining in the moonlight ; the 
ducal coronet, carved in stone above the gate- 
way, stood out whitely from the shadows, 

" After all, she would despise me, and I should 
despise myself," he thought ; the old coronet 
bad been sadly battered in war, but it had never 
been chaffered and bought. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" What do you think of Delia Rocca, Hilda," 
asked Madame Mila at the same hour that night, 
toasting her pink satin slipper before her dresa- 
ing-room fire. 

Lfttly Hilda yawned, unclasping her riviere of 
sapphires. 

" He has a very good manner. There is some 
truth in what Olga SchouvalofF always maintains, 
that after an Italian all other men seem boors." 

" I am sure Maurice is not a hoor I *' said the 
Countes&j pettishly. 

"Oh no, my dear; he parts his hair in the 
middle, talks the last new, luiinteUigible, aristo- 
cratic argot, and has the charms of every 
actress and dancer in Paris catalogued clearly in 
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% brain otherwise duly clouded, as fashion re- 
quires, by brandy in the morning nnd absinthe 
before dinner I Boors don't do thosti things, nor 
yet get half as learned as to Sllle. Rose Th6 and 
la Petite Boolotte." 

Madame Mila reddened angi-ily. 

" What spiteful things to say; he never looked 
at that hideous little Boulotte, or any of the 
horrible creatures, and he never drinks ; he is a 
perfect gentleman." 

" Not quite that, ma chSre ; if he had been, 
he would never have let himself be called ion 
enfant by your husband ! " 

Madame Mila raged in passionate wrath for 
five minutes, and then began to cry a little, 
whimperingly. 

Lady Hilda gathered up her riviere, took her 
candlestick, and bade her good night. 

" It is no use making that noise, Mila," she 
said coolly. "You have always known what I 
think, but you prefer to be in the fashion ; of 
eoui-se you must go on as you like ; only please 
to remember, — don't let me see too much of 
Des Gonuaeux." 
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Madame Miln, left alone to the contemplatioii 
of her pink elippers, fumed and sulked and felt 
very angi^ indeed; but ahe had borrowed a 
thouaand pounds some six or eight times from 
the Lady Hilda to pay her debts at jjlay ; and 
of course it was sacli a triSe that she had 
always forgotten to pay it again, because if ever 
she had any ready money tliere was always 
Bomc jeweller, or man dressmaker, or creditor 
of some kind who would not wait; and then, 
though it was not her fault, because she played 
as high as she could any night she got a 
chance to do so, somehow or other she generally 
lost, and never had a single sou to spare ; 
— so she muttered her rage to the pink slip- 
pers alone, and decided that it was never worth 
while to he put out about the Lady Hilda's 
" ways." 

" She is a bit of ice herself," she said to hef 
slippers, and wondered how Lady Hilda or any- 
body else could object to what she did, or see 
any harm in it. Maurice always went to another 
hotel. 

Mme. Mila lived her life in a manner very 
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cloaely resembling that of tlic horrible creatoi-es 
Miles. Kose The and Boulotte ; really, when 
compared by a cynic there was very little dif- 
ference to be found between Uiose persona and 
pretty Madame Mila. But Eose Thd and Bou- 
lotte of course were creatures, and she was a 
very great little lady, and went to all the courts 
and embassies ia Eui'ope, and was sought and 
courted by the very best and stiffest people, 
being very chic and very rich, and very lofty in 
every way, and very careful to make Maurice go 
to a different hotel. 

She Lad had twenty Maurices in her time 
indeed, but then the Count de Caviare never 
complained, and was careful to drive with her 
in the Bois, and pass at least three months 
of each year under the same roof with her, 
80 that nobody could flay anytldng ; it being 
on accepted axiom with Society that when 
the husband does not object to his own dis- 
honour, there is no dishonour at all in the matter 
for any one. If he be sensitive to it then 
indeed yon must cut his wife, and there will be 
nothing too bad to be said of Uer; but if lis 
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only do but connive at Ms own Bhume himself, 
then all is quite nglit, and everything is as it 
should be. 

When the Prince of Cracow, with half Little 
Bussia in his possession, entertains the beautiful 
Lady Ligbtwood at a banquet at his villa at 
Fraseati, Richmond, or Auteuil, a score of gilded 
lackeys shout " La voiture de Mudnrae la Com- 
tesse I " the assembled guests receive her sweet 
good night, the Prince of Cracow bows low, 
and thanks her for the honour she has done to 
him; she goes out at the hall door, and the 
carriage bowls away with load crash and fiery 
steeds, and rolls on its way out of the park-gates. 
Society is quite satisfied. Society knows very 
well that a million roubles fiud their yearly wa; 
into the empty pockets of Lord Lightwood, and 
that a little later the caniage will sweep round 
again to a side-door hidden under the laurels 
wide open, and receive the beautiful Lady Light- 
wood : but what is that to Society 9 It has seen 
her diive away ; that is quite sufficient, every 
body is satisfied with that. 

If jou give Society very good dinners, Soeietv 
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will never be bo ill-bred as to see that side-door 
under yoor laurels. 

Do drive out at the hall-door; — do ;— for sake 
of les Biens6ances — ^that is all Society asks of 
you ; there are some things Society feels it awes 
to Itself, and this is one of them. 

Of course, whether you come back again or v^t, 
can be nobody's business. 

,Soici$^ can swear to. the faot of the haU- 
door. 

Mada}ne Mila was attentive to the matter of tibe 
haU-door; indeed, abhorred a scandal; it always 
m^de eveiything uncomfortable. She was always 
careful of appearances. Even if you called on 
her unexpectedly, Des Gommeux was always in an 
ixiner room, unseen, and you could declare witk 
a cUMjconQcience that you never found him alona 
inth hei^f were the oath ever required in any draw- 
iag^rdiom in defence of her character* Of course^ 
yon have no sort of business witk who or what 
may be in inner rooms; Society does not 
require you to search a house; as if you were a 
detective* * 

If you can say airily, *.* Oh^ there's nothing in 
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it; I never see liim there," Socitity believes you, 
and is quite satisfied : that is, if it wish to be- 
lieve yon; if it do not wish, nothing would ever 
satisfy it. No, not though there rose one from 
the dead to bear witness. 

Madame Mila would not have done anything to 
jeopai'dise her going to Courts, and having all the 
Embassies to show her jewels in, for any thing 
that any man in the whole world could have 
offered her. 

Madame Mila thought b woman who left her 
husband and made a scandal, a horrid creature ; 
nay, she was worse, she was a Blunder, and by 
her blunder made a great deal of unpleasantness 
for other and wiser women. After a stupid, open 
thing of that kind, Society always gets so di-ead- 
fully prudish for about three months, that it is 
disagreeable for everybody. To run off with a 
man, and lose your settlements, and very likely 
have to end in a boarding-house in Boulogne ? — 
could anything be more idiotic ? 

Madame Mila thought that a woman bo forget- 
ting herself deserved even a worse fate than the 
boarding-house. Madame Mila, who was ^uite 
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content that hex Lusband shoald make a fool of 
faimself about Blanche Souris, or anybody else, so 
long as he walked arm-in-arin dow and then with 
Des Gommeux, and called him " moa cher," — waa 
indeed in every iota the true Femme Galaute of 
the 19th century. 

The Femme Galante has passed through many 
varioua changes, in many connti'Iea. The damea 
of the Deeamerone wore unlike the fair athlete- 
Beekera of tlie days of Horace ; and the powdered 
coquettes of the years of Moli6re, were sisters only 
by the kinship of a common vice to the frivolous 
and fragile faggot of impulses, that is called 
Frou-frou. 

The Femme Galante has always been a feature 
in every age ; poets from Juvenal to Musset, have 
railed at her ; ai'tists, fi^om Titian to "NViuterhalter, 
have painted her ; di^amatista, from Aristophanes 
to Congreve and Dumas Kls, have pointed their 
arrows at her; satu-ista, from Archilochua and 
Simonides to Hogarth and Gavami, have poured 
out their aqua-fortia for her. But the real 
Femme Galante of to-day has been missed 
hitherto. 
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IVou-frou, wlio stands for bcr, is not in the 
least the tnie type. Frou-frou is a creatiii-e that 
jon love, can suffer, can repent, can die. She 
IB false in sentiment and in art, but she is 
tender after all ; poor, feverish, wistful, change- 
ful morsel of humanity. A slender, helpless, 
breathless, and frail thing, nho, under one sad, 
short sin, sinks down to deatli. 

But Frou-frou is in no sense the true Ferame 
Galante of her day. Frou-frou is much more a 
fancy than a fact. It is not Frou-frou that Mo- 
lifere would have handed down to other genera- 
tions in enduring ridicule, had lie been living 
now. To her ho would have doffed his hat 
with dim eyes ; what he would have fastened 
for all time in his pillory would have been a 
very different, and far more conspicuous, 
offender. 

The Femme Galante, who has neither the 
scruples nor the follies of poor Frou-frou, who 
neither forfeits her place nor leaves her lord ; 
who has studied adidtery as one of the fine arts and 
made it one of the domestic virtues ; who takes 
her wearied lover to her friends' houses as she 
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takes her muff or her dog, and teaches her sons 
and daughters to call him ty familiar names ; who 
writes to the victim of her passions with the 
same pen that calls her boy home from school; 
and who Emootlis her child's curls with the same 
fingers that stray over her lover's lips; who 
challenges the world to find a flaw in her, and 
who smiles serene at her husband's table on a 
society she is careful to conciliate ; who has woven 
the most sacred ties and most unholy pleasures 
into so deft a braid, that none can say where one 
commences or the other ends ; who uses the sanc- 
tity of her maternity to cover the lawlessness of 
her license ; and who, incapable alike of the self- 
abandonment of love or of the self-sacrifice of 
duty, has not even such poor, cheap honour as, 
in the creatures of the streets, may make guilt 
loyal to its dupe and partner. 

This is the Femme Galante of the passing 
oeiituiy, who, with her band on her husband's 
arm, babbles of her virtue in complacent boast; 
and ignoring such a vulgar word as Sin, talks 
with a BmUe of Friendship. Beside her Frou-frou 
were innocence itself, Marion de I'Onae were 
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ftonesty, Manon Lescaut were pnrity^ Cleopatra 
were chaste, and Faustine were faithfuL 

She is the female Tartuffe of seduction, the 
Pr6ciease Bidicule of passion, the parody of 
Love, the standing gibe of Womanhood. 





CHAPTER V. 



The next day the Duca della Rocca left cards 
on Lady Hilda and the Comtesse de Caviare ; 
and then for a fortnight never went near either 
of them except to exchange a few worda with 
them in other people's houses. JI. de St. 
Lotiis, who was vastly enamoured of hia pro- 
ject, because it waa his project (what better 
reason ha3 anybody 7) was irritated and in des- 
pair. 

" You fly in the face of Fate I " he said, with 
mach impatience. 

Della Bocca laughed. 

" There is no such person as Fate — she 
perished vith all the rest of the Pagan world 
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m all are Fairnoa and Picas ; 
I Faunns into a railway con- 
shoot Ficua for the marhet- 



Trhen we pat op our first gas-lamp. The two I 
f regret most of \ 
nowadays we m 
tractor, and 

BtftU." 

" You are very romantic," said the Due, with 
serene contempt. " It is an unfortunate quality ; 
and I confess," he added, with a sigh, as if 
confessing a blemish in a favouiite horse, 
" that, perhaps, she is a little deficient in 
the other extreme, a little too cold, a little 
too unimpressionable ; there is absolutely no 
shadow of cause to suppose she ever felt the 
slightest emotion for anyone. That gives, per- 
haps, a certain hardness. It is not natural. 
' Une petite faiblesse donne tant de charme.' " 

"In a wife, one might dispense with the 
'petite faiblesse ' for anyone else," sud Delia 
Rocca, witli a smile ; the blemish did not scera 
much of a fault in his eyes. 

" That is a romantic notion," said the Due, 
with a little touch of disdain. " In real truth a 
woman is easier to manage who has had — a past. 
She knows what to expect. It is flattering to be 
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the £rst object of passion to a woman. But it 
is ti'oublesome : she exacts so much 1 " 

" If I were not that, I have seldom cared to 
be anj-thing," said Delia Eocca. 

" That is an Italian amorous fancy. Borneo 
and Othello are the t}'pical Italian lovers. I 
never con tell how a northerner like Shakspeare 
could draw either. You are often very unfaith- 
ful; but tcfeiic you are faithful you are ai'dent, 
and you are absorbed in the woman. That is 
one of the reasons why on Italian succeeds in 
lore as no other man does. ' L'art de bruler 
ailencieusement le c(8ur d'une fenune " ia a 
supreme art with you. Compoied with you, all 
other men are children. You have been the 
supreme masters of the great passion since the 
days of Ovid." 

" Because it ia much more the supreme pursuit 
of out lives than it ia with other men. How can 
Love be of much power where it ia inferior to fox- 
hunting, and a mere interlude when there ia no 
other sport to be had, as it is with Englishmen ?" 

" And with a Frenchman it is always inferior 
to himself ! " confessed the French Due, with a 
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smile. "At least they say bo. But every hu- 
man being loves his vanity first. * Only wounile.l 
m.y vanity ? ' poor Lord Sti'augford used to say. 
' Pray what dearer and more integral part of my- 
self could yoa wound ? ' He was very right. It 
we are not on good terms with ourselves we can 
never prevail with othera." 

" Yet a vain man seldom Bucceeda with 
women?" 

"A man who lets them see that he is vain 
does not ; that is another matter. Vanity — ah ! 
there is Milatli, she has plenty of vanity ; yet it 
is of a grandiose kind, and it would only taie a 
little more time and Uie first grey hair to turn 
it into dissatisfaction. All kinds of discontent ara 
only superb vanities. Byron's, Musset'a, Eoling- 
hroke's " 

A horse nearly knocked the Due down in the 
midst of his philosophies as he picked hia way 
delicately amongst the standing and moving car- 
riages to the place where the white gi'eat-coats 
with the black velvet collars of the Lady HUda'a 
servants were visible. 

The Lady Hilda's victoiia stood in that open 
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square where it is tlie pleasure of faahionable 
Floralia to stop its caiTiflgea in the coui-se of the 
drive before dinner. 

The piazza ia the most unlovely part of the 
park : it has a gaunt red cafe and a desert of 
hard-beaten sand, and in the middle there are 
some few plants, and a vast quantity of iron 
bordering laid out in geometrical patterns, with 
more hard-beaten sand between them, this 
being the modem Floi-aUan idea of a garden ; to 
which fatal idea are sacrificed the noble ilex 
shades, the hird-filled cedar groves, the deep de- 
licious dreamful avenues, the moss-grown ways, 
and the leaf-covered fountains, worthy to shelter 
Narcissus and to bathe Nausicaa, which their 
wiser forefathers knew were alike the blessing 
and the glory of this land of the sun. 

Nevertheless — perhaps because it is the last 
place in the world where anybody would be Eup- 
posed ever voluntarily to stop a carriage — here 
motley modem society delights to group its fusing 
nationalities ; and the same people who bored each 
other in the morning's calls, and will bore each 
other in the evening's receptions, bore each other 
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sedulously in the open ciir, aad would not omit 
tlie BOcred ceremonial for anytliing — unless, 
indeed, it rained. 

Perhaps after all Floraha reads aright the 
generation that visits it. The ilex ahndows and 
tlie cedar-groves need Virgil and Horace, Tasso 
and Petrarca, Milton and Shelley. 

The Lady Hilda, who never by any chimce 
paused in the piazzone, had stopped a moment 
there to please Madame Mila, ^vho, in the loveliest 
Incroyable bonnet, was seated beside her. 

The men of tlieir acquaintance flocked up to 
the victoi'ia. Lady Hilda paid them scanty 
attention, and occupied herself buying flowers 
of the poor women who lifted their fragrant 
basket-loads to tlie carriage. Madame Mila 
chattered like the brightest of parrakeets, and 
was clamorous for news. 

"Quid novi?"isthecry in Floraha from morn- 
ing till night, as in Athens. The most popular 
people are those who, when the article is not to 
be had of original gi'owth, can manufacture it 
Political news nobody attends to in Fiorolia ; 
financial news interests society a httle more,'I)e- 
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cauBe everybody lias stocks or shares in Bome- 
thing somewhere ; but the news is Gossip, — dear 
delicious perennial ever-blessed gossip, that re- 
ports a beloved friend ia difficulties, a rival in 
extremis, a neighbour no better than she should 
be, and some exalted personage or another caught 
hiding a king in his sleeve at cards, or kissing 
his wife's lady-of-the-bedchamber. 

Gossip goes the round of the city in winter as 
the lemonade stands do in summer. 

If you wish to be clioye and asked out every 
night, learn to manufacture it; it is very easy: 
take equal parts offlower of malice and essence of 
impudence, with several pepper-corns of improba- 
bility to spice it, some candied lemon-peel of 
moral reflections, and a few drops of the ammonia 
of indecency that will make it light of digestion, 
and the toothsome morsel will procui-e you wel- 
come everywhere. If you can also chop up aoy 
real Paschal lamb of innocence in very fine 
pieces, so that it ia minced and hashed and 
unrecognisable for ever, serve the mince with 
the vinegar of malignity, and the &esh mint 
of novelty, and you will he the very CarSme 
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of gossip henceforward. Run about society 
with your concoctions in and out of the best 
boases, as fast as you can go, and there will 
be no end to your popularity. You will ba 
as re&eshing to the thirst of the dwellers in 
them as are the lemonade-sellei's to the throats 
of the populace. 

Perhaps Fate still lurked and worked in the 
Latin laud, and had hidden herself under the 
delicate marabouts of the chapeau Incroyable ; 
at any rate, Madame Mila welcomed the Due 
and his companion with eagerness, and engaged 
them both to dinner with her on the mon-ow in 
a way which there was no refusing. 

Madame Mila was discontented with the news 
of the day. All her young men could only tell her 
of one person's ruin — poor Victor de Salaris', 
which she had always predicted and contributed to 
cause, and which was therefore certainly the more 
agreeable — and two scenes between married peoplo 
whom she knew : one because the brute of a hus- 
band would not allow his wife to have her tallest 
footman in silt stockings ; the other because the 
no less a brute of a husband would not let hit 
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■rife hnvo — a friendship. Madame MUa scarcely 
knew which refusal to condemn as the most heail- 
less and the most vulgar. 

The Lady Hilda dined mth her on the 
morrow ; and the little Comtesse, with the fine 
instinct at discovering future Bympatliiea of a 
woman " qui a vecu," took care that Delia 
Bocca took her cousin in to dinner. 

"I would give all I possess to see Hilda atten- 
drie," she said to herself: as what she pos- 
sessed just then was chiefly an enormous quantity 
of unpaid bills, perhaps she would not have lost 
80 very much. But the Lady Hilda was not 
attendrie : she thought he talked better than most 
men — at least, differently, — and he succeeded 
'ja interesting her, probably because he had been 
%o indifferent m calling upon her. That was all. 
Besides, his manner was perfect ; it was as vidllt 
eour as M. de St. Louis's, and to the Italian 
noble alone is given the union <rf stateliest 
dignity with easiest grace. 

Lady Hilda, who should have been bom under 
Louis Quatorze, had often suffered much in her 
taste H'om an age when manner, except in the 
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" They Iiare not known liow to deal with her," 
he thought to himself; and he sat ilown anij 
played ^cartf, and allowed her to win, though he 
was one of the best playera in Europe. 

Fate had certainly been nnder the Incroyable 
bonnet of Madame Mila. For duiing the eycning 
she suddenly recalled his villa, and announced 
her intention of coming to see it. In her little 
busy brain there was a clever notion that if she 
only could get her cousin once drawn into what 
the Due would call a " petite faiblesse," she her- 
self would hear no more lectures about Maurice ; 
and lectures are always tiresome, especially when 
the lecturer has lent you several thousands, that 
it would be the height of inconvenience ever to be 
reminded to repay. 

A woman who has "petites foiblesses " is 
usually impatient with one who has none; the 
one who has none is a hind of standing insolence. 
Women corrupt more women than men do. 
Lovelace does not hate chastity in women ; but 
Lady Bellastou does with all her might. 

Pretty Madame Mila was too good-natured 
and also too shallow to hate anything ; but if 

k I 
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she could have seea her cousin " compromiBed " 
she would liave derived an exquisite satisfaction 
and entertainment from the sight. She would 
also have felt that Lady Hilda would have 
hecome thereby more natural, and more com- 
fortable companv. 

"Dear me, she might have done anything she 
had liked all these years," thought Madame 
Mila; "nobody would have known anything — 
and nothing would hurt her if it were known, 
whilst she has all that money." 

For Madame Mila herself, perched on one of 
the very topmost rungs of the ladder of the 
world's greatness, and able therefore to take a 
bird's-eye view therefrom of everythir^, was very 
shrewd in her way, and knew that society never 
was known yet to quarrel with the owner of fifty 
thousand a- year. 

So she carried her aiiy little person, laden 
this night with gold embroideries on dull 
Venetian red, until she looked lake a Uttle figure 
made in Lac, over to the ScarU table when the 
ecarU was finished, and arranged a morning 
at Paleatrina for the day after to-morrow. He 
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could only express his liftppiness and hononr, 
ancl his regrets that Palestrina was little more 
than an empty shell for their inspection. 

The day nfter the morrow was clear and clond- 
less, balioy and delicious; each days as the 
Floralian cUmate casts here and there generously 
amidst the winter cold as a foretaste of its para- 
dise of summer. The snow was on the more 
distant mountains of course, but only made the 
landscape more lovelyj changing to the softest 
blush colour and rose under the brightness of 
the noonday sun. The fields were green with 
the springing cereals'; the pine-woods were filling 
with violets; the water-courses were brimming 
and boisterously joyous. 

It was winter still; but the sort of winter 
that one would expect in Faiiyland or in the 
planet Venus. 

Madame Mila, clad in the strictest directoire 
costume, with a wonderful hat on her head that 
carried feathers, gi'asses, oleander flowers, and a 
bird of Datch Guiana, and was twisted up on one 
side in a miraculous manner, descended with 
her Mamice to the Lady Hilda's victoria, lent 
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her for the day. To drive into the country at 
all WAS an act abominable and appalling to all her 
ideas. 

In Paris, except on race daya, she never went 
further than the lake, and never showed her 
toilettes in the AsBembly at Versailles, because 
of the endless drive necessary as a means to get 
there. 

In country houses she carefuUy kept her own 
room till ahr.ut five o'clock ; and, when forced 
for her health to go to Vichy or St, Moritz, or 
any such place, she played cards in the mornings, 
and when sho was oblifted to go out, looked at 
the other bivalids' dresses. Mountains wera 
only unpleasant things to be tunnelled; forests 
were tolerable, because one could wear such 
pretty Louis Quinze hanting-hahitB and the curfe 
by torchlight was nice ; the sea again was made 
endurable by bathing costumes, and it was fun 
to go and tuck up your things and hunt for 
prawns or pearls in the rock-pools and shallowa— 
it gave rise to many very pretty situations. But 
merely to drive into the country I — it was only 
fit occupation for a maniac. Though she had 
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proposed it herself, the patient Maurice had a 
very mauvata quart-d'heiire as they drove. 

The Lady Hilda, who was too truly great an 
elegante ever to condescend in the open air to 
the eccentricities and bizarreriet of Madame 
Mila — ^mountebankisms worthy a travelling show, 
she considered them to be — was clad in her black 
Babies, which contrasted so well with the fairness 
of her skin, and drove out with the Princess 
Olga ,■ Carlo Maremma and M. de St. Louis firont- 
ing them in the Schouvaloff barouche. Sho 
did not hate the cold, and shiver from the &esb 
sea-wind, and worry about the badness of the 
steep roads as Madame Mila did; on the con- 
trary, she liked the drive, long though it was, 
and felt a vague interest in the first sight of 
Palestrina, its towers and beliriea shining white 
on the mountain side, with the little villages 
clustered under its broad dark ring of forest. 

" What a pity that Paolo is so poor ! " said 
Carlo Maremma, looking upward at it. 

" He carries bis poverty with infinite grace," 
§ud the Princess Olga. 

" Hct is worthy of riches," said the Dao. 
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Lady Hilda said nothing. 

Palestrina was twelve miles and more from the 
city, and stood on the high hills facing the 
eontk-Trest ; it was half fortress, half palace ; in 
early times its lords had ruled from its height all 
the country roimd ; and later on, in tho latter half 
of the fifteenth centuiy, a great Cardinal of the 
Delia Rocca had made it into as Bumptuous a 
dwelling-place as Caprnrola or Poggio a Cajano. 

Subsequently the family had ranged itself 
against the ruling faction of the province, and 
had suffered from war and confiscation; still 
later, Palestrina had been plundered by the 
French troops of Napoleon ; yet, despoiled and 
impoverished as it was, it was majestic still, and 
even beautiful ; for, unlike most such places, it had 
kept its gu'dle of oak and ilex woods ; and ita 
gardens, though wild and neglected, were unshorn 
of their fair propoi-tions ; and the fountains 
fell into their marble basins, and splashed the 
maiden-hair ferns that hung over them as they 
had done in another age for the delight of the 
great Cardinal and his favourites. 

Bella BoccA received them in the aouthera 
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loggia, a beautiful vaulted and frescoed open gal- 
lery, deaigned by Bramante, and warm in the 
noonday sun, as though January were June. 

A king could not have had more grace of 
welcome and dignity of courtesy than this ruined 
gentleman — he had a very perfect manner, cer- 
tainly, thought Lady Hilda once again. She was 
one of those women (they are many) upon whom 
manner mokes more impression than mind or 
morals. Why should it not? It is the charm 
of life and the touchstone of breeding. 

There was only one fiiend with him, a gi'e&t 
minister, who had retired fi'om the world and 
given himself up to the culture of roses and 
strawberries. There was a simple repast, from 
the produce of his own lands, ready in what had 
heen once the banqueting hall. It was made 
graceful by the old Venetian glass, the old 
Urbino plates, the old Cellini salt-cellars ; and 
by grapes, regina and salamana, saved from the 
autumn, and bouquets of Farma violets and 
Bengal roses, in old blue Savona vases. It 
was a fi-ugal meal, but fit for the Tale-tellers of 
the Decameron. 
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They rambled over the gi'eat building first, 
vith ita vast windows showing the wide land- 
scape of mountain and plain, and &r away the 
golden domes and airy spires of the city shining 
through a soft mist of olive trees. The glory of 
this house was gone, but it was beautiful still 
with the Bweet clear sunlight streaming through 
its innumerable chambers, and touching the soft 
hues of frescoed walls that had grown faded 
with age, hut had been painted by Spinello, by 
Francia, by the great Frate, and by a host whose 
. were lost, of earnest workers, and men 
with whom ai't had been religion. 

It was all dim and worn and grey with the 
passage of time; but it was harmonious, ma- 
jestic, tranquil. It was like the close of a gi'eat 
life withdi-awn from the world into a cloistered 
solitude and content to he alone witli its God. 

"Do not wish for riches," said tlie Lady 
Hilda to him, as he said something to her of it. 
" If you had riches you would desecrate this ; you 
would ' restore ' it, you would ' embellish ' it, 
you would ruin it." 

He smiled a little sadly. 
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" Ab it is, I can only keep the rains from enter- 
ing and the rats from deetroying it. Povoty, 
Madame, is only poetical to those who Ao not 
Buffer it. Look ! " he added, with a laugh, "yon 
will not find a single chair, I fear, that it not 
in tatters." 

She glanced at the great old ehony chair she 
was resting in, with its rich frayed tapestry seat, 
and its carved armorial bearings. 

" I have suffered much more from the staring, 
gilded, and satin abominations in a mUlionaire's 
drawing-room. You are ungrateful " 

" And you, Madame, judge of pains that have 
never touched, and cannot touch you. However, 
I can be but too glad that Falestrina pleases you 
in any way. It has the sunshine of heaven, 
though not of fortune." 

"And I am sure you would not give it ap for 
all the wealth of the Rothschilds." 

" No." 

" How lovely thia place vould look," Madame 
Mila was saying at the same moment, out of his 
hearing, to the Princess Olga, " if Owen Jones 
eould renovate it and Huby furnish it. Fancy 
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it with all the gilding re-gilded, and the pictures 
restored, and Aubusson and Persian carpets 
everywhere, and all those horrid old tapestries, 
that muet be full of spiders, pulled down and 
burnt. What a heavenly place it would be — and 
what balls one might give in it I Why, it would 
hold ten thousand i>eople I " 

" Poor Paolo will never be able to do it," said 
the Princess Schouvaloff, "unless " 

She glanced at the Lady Hilda where she sat, 
at the fui-ther end of the chamber, whilst Delia 
Bocca leaned against the embrasure of the 
window. 

" I think she has a fancy for him," said 
Madam Mila. " But as for marrying, you know, 
—that, of course, is out of the question." 

*' I don't see why," said the Pi'iocess. 

'* Oh, out of the question ; " said Madame Mila, 
hastily. "But if she should take a liking to him, 
it would be great fun. She's been so awfully 
exalt&e about all that sort of thing. Dear me, 
what a pity all those nasty, old, dull frescoes 
can't be scraped off and sometltiog nice and 
blight, like what they paint now, be put there ; 
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but I suppose it would take so much money. I 
sliould hang silk over them ; all these clouds of 
pale angels would make me melancholy mad. 
There ia no style I care a bit for but Louis 
Quinze. I am having new wall hangings for my 
talon done by the Ste. Marie Keparatrice girls; 
a lovely green satin — apple-green — embroidered 
with wreaths of roses and broom, after flower- 
groupa by Fantin. Louis Quinze is bo cheerful, 
and lets you hare such lots of gilding, and the 
tables have such nice sti'aight legs, and you always 
feel with it as if you were in a theatre and expect- 
ing the Jeune Premier to enter. Here one feels 
aa if one were in a church." 

" A monastery," suggested Princess Olga. 

Thereon they went and had their luncheon, and 
Madame IVIila studying the Capo da Monte des- 
8ert-8er\"ice, appraised its value — for she was a 
shrewd little woman — and wondered, if Paolo 
della Bocca were so poor as they said, why did 
he not send up all these old porcelains and 
lovely potteries to the Hdtel Drouot: Capo da 
Monte, she reflected, eells for more than its 
weight in gold, now that it ia the rage of the 
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faehioD. She felt inclined to suggest this to him, 
only she was not quite sure how he might take it. 
Italians, she had heard, were so absurdly proud 
and susceptible. 

After luncheon, they went into the green old 
gardens ; green with ilex and arbutus and laurel 
and cypress avenues, although it was mid-winter ; 
and the great minister discoursed on the charms 
of the country and the beauty of solitude in a 
way that should almost have awakened the envy 
of Horace in his grave; and the Due de St. 
Louis disagreed with him in witty arguments that 
might have made the shades of Eochefoucauld 
and lUvarol jealous. 

And they rambled and idled and talked and 
sauntered in those charming hours which an 
Italian villa alone can create ; and then the Ave 
Maria chimed from the belfries of a convent up 
above on the hill, and the winds grew chill, and 
the carriages were called round to the steps of the 
southern terrace, and the old steward brought to 
each lady the parting gift of a great cluster of 
the sweet Fanna violets. 

" Well, it's been pleosanter than I thought 
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for," said Madame Mila, rolling homeward. 
" But oh, this wretched, odious road ' I shall 
catch my death of cold, and I daresay we shall 
all be killed on these horrible bills in the dark!" 
Lady Hilda was very silent as they drove 
downward, and left Palestrina alone to grow grey 
in the shades of the twilight. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" I THiKK ItalianB are like Russian tea ; they"* 

spoil you for any other " wrote Lady Hilda 

to her brother Clairvaux. It was not a Yery clear 
phrase, nor Tery grammatical ; but she knew 
what she meant herself, wliicU is more than all 
writers can say they do. 

Hussian tea, or rather tea imported through 
Bussia, ia so much softer and of so much sweeter 
and Bubller a flavour, that once drinking it you 
will find all other tea after it seem flat or coarse. 
When she had written this sentiment, however, 
she tore up the sheet of note paper wliich 
contained it, and tossed it in the fire ; after all, 
Claii'vaus would not understand — he never un- 
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Jt^nii^ aiurthinft dew old fellow— and he would 
tip y^jT likely to My all sorts of foolish things 
vUile there was not the slightest reason for any 
one's supposing. 

'' Do come out here as soon as yon can/' she 
wrote instead. ** Of course it will all depend on 
your racing engagements ; but if you do go to 
Paris to see Charles Lafitte, as you say, pray 
come on here. Not that you will care for 
Floralia at all ; you never do care for these art 
cities, and it is its art, and its past, and its people 
that make its irresistible charm. Floralia is 
so graceful and so beautiful and so full of noble 
memories, that one cannot but feel the motley 
society of our own present day as a sort of dese- 
cration to it; the cocottes and coc^ettes, the 
wheel-skaters and poker-players, the smokers and 
the baigneuses, the viveurs and the viveuses of 
our time suit it sadly ill ; it wants the scholars 
of Academe, the story-tellers of Boccaccio; it 
wants Sordello and Stradella, Desdemona and 
Giulietta. 

" One feels oneself not one half good enough 
for the stones one treads upon; Kfe here 
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Bboiild be a perpetual Kyrie Eleison ; instend of 
wMch it is only a chorus of Offenbach's. Not 
that society anywhere, now, ever does rise higher 
than that ; only here it jars on one more than 
elsewhere, and seems as profane as if one 'played 
ball with Homer's skull,' 

"Floralia is a golden OstenHoir filled with 
great men's bones, and we clioke it np with cigar 
ashes and champagne dregs. It cannot be 
helped, I suppose. The destiny of the age 
seems to be to profane all that have preceded it. 
It creates nothing — it desecrates everything. 
Society does not escape from tbe general influ- 
ence ; its kings are all kings of Brentford. 

" Mila — who is here and happy as a bii'd — 
thinks Jack Cade and the Offenbach choinis the 
perfection of delight at all times. 

"For myself, I confess, neither entertain me; 
I fail to see the charm of a drawing-room demo- 
cracy decollete and decotigu; and I never did 
appreciate ladies who pass theii' lives in balanc- 
ing themselves awkwardly on the bar of Dumas's 
famous Triangle ; but that may be ft prejudice — 
Uila says that it is. 
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" By-thc-by, tliat odious youDg Dee Gommeai 
lias followed her here — I make myself disagree- 
able to bim. I cannot do more. Spiridion 
has never interfered, and ' on ne peut paa etre 
plus royaliste que le roi.' But yoQ will skip 
all this, or give it to your wife. I know I 
never read letters myself, so why should I 
expect you to do so ? I am ao sorry to 
hear of Vieille Garde's sprain ; it is too vex- 
ing for you, just as he was so high in 
the betting. I hope Sister to Simonides turns 
out worth all we gave for her. There will be 
racing here in April, but it would only make yoa 
laugh — which would be rude ; or swear — which 
would be worse. So please come long before it." 

She folded up her letter, wrote " Pray try and 
come soon " across the top of it, and directed the 
envelope to the Earl of Clairvaux, Broomsden, 
Northampton, and then was provoked to think 
that she did not want good, clumsy, honest 
Clairvaux to come at all — not in her heart of 
hearts, because Clairvaux was always asking ques- 
tions, and going straight to the bottom of things 
in hia own simple, sturdy fashion, and never 
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understood anythlQg that was in the very least 
complex. 

And then again she was more irritated still 
with herself, for admitting even to her own 
tlioughta that there was anything complex, or 
that she did not want to examine too closely — 
just yet. And then she snt and looked into the 
fire, and thought of Palestrina, with its sweet 
fiiint scent of Parma violets, and its dim noble 
irescoes, ami its mountain solitudes, under the 
clear winter moon. 

She Bat dreaming about it a long time — ^for 
her, because she was not a person that dreamed 
at all usually. Her life was too brilliant, and too 
much oceupiedj and too ai'tificial. She was 
thinking, with a great deal of money, without 
desecrating it by "restoration;" but by bringing 
all the art knowledge in the world to its eui-ich- 
ment, it would be possible to make it as gi-eat as 
it had been in the days of its cardinal. What 
ft pastime it would be, what an interest, what an 
occupation almost for a lifetime to render tliat 
grand old palace once more the world's wonder it 
Lad been in the sixteenth century 1 
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Then she rose suddenly with asx impatient 
aigh, and went into her bedroom, sod found 
iault with her tnaids : they had pat VuleQ* 
otennes on her ptlticonte, and she hated Valen- 
oienneB— no other lace had been so cheapened 
by imitation ; they had put out her marron 
velvet with Uie ostrich feathers for that day's 
vearing, when they should have laid out the 
rilver-grey cloth with the Genoa buttons; they 
were giving her glace gloves instead of peas 
de Suctde ; they had got out Pompadour boots, and 
the required Paysanoe shoes ; it was a fine dry 
day. In point of &ct, eveirthing was wrong, and 
they were idiots, and she told them so as strongly 
IS a high- bred lady can demean herself to speak. 
Each costume was put all together — dress, bon- 
net, boots, gloves — everything ; what bosiaew 
had they to go and mix them all cp and t 
•verything wrong ? 

Her maids were used to her displai 
she was very generous, and if they i 
IB sorrow she was kind, so that i 
neekly, and contented themseWes \ 
ing of her ia tkU directions to their j 
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" If she would only have her petites affaires like 
Bther ladies she would be much easier to con- 
tent," said her head maid, who had eeired the 
aiistocraoy ever since the eai'heat; days of the 
Second Empire, 

When there were no lovers, there were much 
fewer douceura and penjuisitea ; however, they 
endured that deprivation because Miladi waa bo 
very rich, and so easily pliindered. 

Miladi, now, arrayed in the silver-grey cloth 
with the Genoa buttons and the moi'about feather 
trimming, went out to her victoria, en route to the 
galleries, of which she never tired, and the visits 
which immeasurably bored her. She had been in 
the gi'eat world for ten years, and the gi-eat world 
is too small to divert one for veiy long, unless one 
be as Madame Mila. 

Nevertheless, the Lady Hilda found that 
Florolia interested her more than she would have 
believed that anything would do. 

After all, Floralia was charming by the present, 
not only by the past. 

If it had ita kings of Brentford, with its 
Offenbach choruses, so had every other place ; if 
t X 
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U Iw^ ^ ^^^ ^hM ^ Mliv4i«Utl<Mi it had some of 
IK« VH\A!i| t^^vH^W^ ^^M?ltvvtt* v%f f^wry URiion ; if 
^^ ^ ^ \m W^Xt U ^^mll)' imly became 
V^ V^-JrtW^I VHMI l>MI 4^»m rf m^ern society 

'\%m WVV^ v4ww^t^fl tiauaea In it, where there 
Iflff VW^ W^^4 Vl^ ^^UniPi and real welcome. If 
U^u|4^ I4W ^^b other too often, strong friend- 
at^mil ^^h14 pome out of snch frequency as well 
^ ^uidiiaAitiea ; and there was a great charm in 
^fi femitiar, easy, pleasant intimacies which so 
OaturaUy grew out of the artistic idling under 
tbefte sombre and noble walls, and in the palaces 
where all the arts once reigned. 

8be had begun to take the fair city into her 
beart, as everyone who has a heart must needs 
do, having once dwelt within .the olive girdle of 
its pure pale hills, and seen its grqen -wwiefts wash 
^e banks erst peopled with the gorgeous splen- 
dours of the Renaissance* 

She even began to like her daUy life in it; the 
mornings dreamed away before some favourite 
Oiorgione or Veronese, or spent in dim old 
ibopiiiill of the odd^tmingUng of rubbish and of 
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treasure ; the twilights spent in picture-like old 
chambers, where dames of high degree had made 
their winter -quarters, frngrant with flowers and 
quaint with old tapestries and porcelains; the 
evenings passed in a society wliich, too motley to 
be intimate, yet too personal to dare be witty, 
was gradually made more than endurable to her, 
by the sound of one voice for which she listened 
more often than she knew, by the sight of one 
face which grew more necessary to her than she 
was aware. 

"If one could be only quite alone here it would 
be too charming," she thought, driving this morn- 
ing, while the sun shone on the golden reaches 
of the river, and the softly- coloured marbles 
caught the light, and the picturesque old shops 
gleamed many-hued as harlequin under the beet- 
ling brows of projecting roofs, and the carved stone 
of dark archways. 

But if she had looked close into her own heai't 
she would have seen that the solitude of her 
ideal would have been one like the French poet'a 
— solitude a deux. 

She did w^t go, after nil, to her visits ; she went 
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iasUiHcI, in and out of tic studios wliose artisU 
adored her, though she was terribly liard to 
plcnso, and hud much more acquaintance with 
mrt than is desirable in a piucliaser. 

In one of the studios she chanced to meet the 
master of Palestrina ; and he went with her to 
■nother atelier, and another and anotlier. 

She had her Paysanne elioes on, and her gold- 
headed cane, and let her victoria stand still while 
she walked from one to the other of those sculp- 
tors' and painters' dens, which lie so close toge- 
ther, liie beavers' work in the old grey quarters 
of the city. 

Up and down the dark staircases, and in and 
out the gloomy vaulted passages, her silver-grey 
cloth with the marabout ruches gleamed and 
glistened, and to many of the ai'tists proved as 
beneficent as a silveiy cloud to the thirsty fields 
in summer. 

She was surprised to find how much she likeA 
it. There was not much genius, and there was a 
gi-eat deal of bad drawing, and worse modelling, 
and she Lad educated herself in the very strictest 
and coldest oanons of art, and really cared for 
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nothing later than Luca Bignorelli, and abhorred 
Canova and everything that has come after him. 

Bnt there were some little figures in marble of 
young children that she could conscientionsly 
bay; and the little Meissonier and Fortuny- 
liie pictures were clever, if they were mere trick- 
work and told no story; and the modem oak 
carvings were really good ; and on the whole she 
enjoyed her morning unusually; and her com- 
pamon looked pleased, because she found things 
to praise. 

As she walked, with Delia Rocca beside her, in 
and out the dusky passage ways, with the obnoxious 
Yalenciennes under her skirts sweeping the stones, 
and her silvery marabouts glancing Like hoar- 
frost in the shadows of the looming walls, the 
Lady Hilda felt very happy, and on good teiTos 
with herself and the world. No doubt, shs 
thought, it was the fresh west wind blowing 
up the river from the sea which had done her so 
much good. 

The golden OHtenaoir, to which she had 
likened i-iornlia, no longer seemed filled with 
cigar-ash and absinthe dregs ; but full of the 
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fragrant rose-leaves of au imperishable Past, and 

tho shinmg sands of a sweet unspent Time. 

She made a poor sculptor happy for a year ; she 
freed a young aud promiHing painter from a heavy 
debt ; she was often impatient with their produc- 
tions, but she was most patient with theii 
troubles. 

She was only a wonnan of the world, touched 
for a day into warmer sympathies, but the bless- 
ings she di'ew down on her sank somehow into 
her heart, and made her half ashamed, half glad. 

What was the use of writing fine contemptuous 
things of society unless one tried to drop oneself 
some little holy relic into the golden Ostensoir ? 
She went home contented, and was so gentle with 
her maids that they thought she must be going 
to be unwell. 

Her friend the Princess Olga came to chat 
with her, and they bad their tea cosily in her 
dressing-room ; and at eight o'clock she went to 
dine with Mrs. Washington, an American Paris 
ienne or Parisian American, known wherevei 
the world of fashion extended, and was taken inta 
dinner by the Duca dcUa Bocca. 
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After dinner there was a new tenor, who wae 
leas of & delusion than most new tenors are; 
and there was a great deal of very testhetic and 
abstruse talk ahout music ; she aaid little herself, 
but sat and listened to Delia Bocca, who spoke 
often and eloquently, with infinite grace and 
accurate culture. To a woman who has cared 
for no one all her life, there ia the strangest and 
sweetest pleasure in finding at last one voice 
whose mere sound is melody to her. 

On the whole she went to bed still with that 
dreamful contentwhicb had come ou her in the day 
— no doubt with the fresh sea wind. She knew 
that she had looked at her best in a dress of pale 
dead gold, with old black Spanish lace ; and she 
had only one regret — that in too soft a mood she 
had allowed an Enghsh person, a Lady Feather- 
leigh, of whom she did not approve, to be pre- 
sented to her. 

She was habitaally the one desii-e and the one 
despair of aU her countrywomen. 

Except 80 ba ms her physical courage, her skill 
in riding, and her beaatiiiil complexion, which no 
cold could redden, and so heat could change, 
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might be counted as national cbaracteristica, the 
Lntly Hilda was a very nn-English Englishwoman 
in eveiything. 

Indeed yonr trae iUgante is raised high above 
all sach small things as nationalities ; she floats 
serenely in an atmosphere far too elevated to he 
coloured by country ; a neutral ground on which 
the leaders of every civilized land meet far away 
from all ordinary mortality. 

In Floralia she found a few such choice spirits 
aCGuatomed to breathe the same sether as her- 
self, and with those she lived, carefully avoiding 
the Penal Settlement as she continued to call the 
cosmopolitan society which was outside the zone 
of her own supreme fashion. 

She saw it, indeed, in ball-rooms and morning 
receptions ; it sighed humbly after her, pined for 
her notice, and would have been happy if she 
would but even have recompensed it by an inso- 
lence, but she merely ignored its existence, and 
always looked over its head innocently and cruelly 
with that divine serenity of indifference and dis- 
dain with which Nature had bo liberally endowed 
her. 
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" Why should I know them 1 They wouldn't 
please me," she would say to those who ventured 
to remonstrate, and the answer was animfiwer- 
aUe. 

"I can't think how yon manage, Hilda, to keep 
BO clear of people," said Madame Mila, envi- 
ously. " Now, /get inundated with hosts of the 
bon'idest " 

"Because you cheapen yourself," said Lady 
Hilda, very cooUy. 

" I never could keep people off me," pui-Bued 
the Comtesae. "When Spiridion had the Em- 
bassy in London, it was just the same ; I was 
inundated ! It's good nature, I suppose, Cer- 
tainly, you haven't got too much of that." 

Lady Hilda smiled ; she thought of those six 
or eight thousands which bad gone for I^Iadante 
Mila'B losses at play. 

" Good nature is a very indifferent sort of 
quality," she answered. " It is compounded of 
weakness, laziness, and vulgarity. Generally 
speaking, it is only a desire for popularity, and 
there is nothing more vulgar than that," 

"I don't see that it is vulgar at all," said 
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Madame Mila, with some sharpness. ''I like 
to think I am popular ; to see a mob look after 
me; to have the shop-boys rush out to get a 
glimpse of me ; to hear the crowd on a rac^*day 
call out ^ ain't she a rare 'on 1 my eye, ain't she 
fit 1 ' just as if I were one of the mares. I 
often give a crossing-sweeper a shilling in Lon- 
don, just to make him * bless my pretty eyes/ 
Why, even when I go to that beastly place of 
Spiridion's in Eussia, I make the hideous serfs in 
love with me ; it puts one on good terms with 
oneself. I often think when the people in the 
streets don't turn after me as I go — then I shall 
know that I'm old I " 

Lady Hilda's eyebrows expressed unutterable 
contempt ; these were sentiments to her entirely 
incomprehensible. 

*' How very agreeable— to make the streets the 
barometer of one's looks — ' fair or foul.' So you 
live in apprehension of a railway porter's indiffer- 
ence, and only approve of yourself if a racing 
tout smiles ! My dear Mila, I never did believe 
you would have gone lower in the scale of human 
adorers than your Gommeux and Foisseux." 
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"At all eveDts I ain not so vain as yoa are, 
Hilda," retoi-ted the Cointease. " You approve of 
yourself eternally, wlietlter all the world hates 
you or not. I remember Charlie Bairington say- 
ing of you once — ' I wonder why that woman 
keeps straight — why should she ? She don't care 
a hang what anybody says of her.'" 

'' How discerning of Lord Barrington ! If 
people only 'keep straight' for the sake of what 
other people say of them, I think they may just 
as well ' go off the rails ' in any manner they like. 
Certainly, what I chose to do, I should do, with- 
out reference to the approbation of the moh— 
either of the streets or of the drawing-rooma." 

"Exactly what Barrington said," retui'ned 
Madame Mila ; " but then why do you — I meau, 
why don't you — amuse yourself ? '* 

The Lady Hilda laughed. 

"My dear I the Gommeux and the Poisseux 
would not amuse me. I am not so happily con- 
ntituted as you are." 

Madame Mila coloured. 

" That's all vory {ine talk, hut you know it 
isn't natui'al " 
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" To live dficently ? — no, I suppose it is not 
now-a-days. Perhaps it never was. But, my 
dear Mil a, you needn't be too disquieted about 
me. If it make you any more comfortable as to 
my sanity, I can assure you it is not virtue ; no 
one knows Buch a word ; it is only indifference." 

"You are very queer, Hilda," said Madame 
Mila, impatiently ; " all I know is, I should like 
to see you in love, and see what yoa'd say 
then." 

The Lady Hilda, who was never more moved 
by her feather-headed cousin's words than a rock 
by a butterfly, felt a sudden warmth on her face 
—perhaps of anger. 

" In love ! " she echoed, with less languor and 
more of impetuosity than she had ever displayed, 
" are you ever in love, any of you, ever? You 
have senses and vanity and an inordinate fear of 
not being in the fashion — and so yon take your 
lovers aa you drink your stimulants and wear 
your wigs and tie your skirts back — because 
everybody else does it, and not to do it is to be 
odd, or prudish, or something you would hate to 
be called. Lovel itisanimknownthingtoyouaU, 
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YouhsTB a sort of miserfible hectic passion, per- 
haps, that is a drug you take as you take chloro- 
dyne — ^just to excite you and make your jaded 
nerves a httle alive again, and yet you are such 
cowards that you have not even the courage of 
passion, but label youi- di-ug Friendship, and beg 
Society to obsei-ve that you only keep it for 
family uses like arnica or like glycerine. You want 
notoriety ; you want to indulge your fancies, and 
yet keep your place in the world. You like to 
drag a young man about by a chain, as if he were 
the dancing monkey that you depended upon for 
Bubsistence. You hke other women to see that you 
are not too passSe to be every whit as improper 
as if you were twenty. You like to advertise 
your successes as it were with drum and trumpet, 
hecause if you did not, people might begin to 
doubt that you had any. You like all that, and 
yoa like to feel there is nothing you do not know 
and DO length you have not gone, and so you 
ting all the changes on all the varieties of 
intrigue and sensuahty, and go over the gamut 
c£ sickly sentiment and nauseous license as an 
orchestra tunea its gtcings up every night ! That 
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is what all yoxx people call lo7e ; I am ooatent 
enougli to have no knowledge of it " 

" Good gracious, Hilda ! " said Madame Mila, 
with wide-open eyes of absolute amazement; 
" yoa talk as if you were one of the angry hus- 
bands in a comedy of Fecillet or Dumas. I don't 
thinTf you know anything about it at all ; how 
should you ? You only admire youraelf, and like 
art and all that kind of thing, and are as cold as 
ice to everj-body. 'A la place du cceur, vous 
D'avez qu'an caillou;' I've read that somewhere." 

" ' Elle n'a qu'un 6cnsson,' " corrected Lady 
Hilda, her serenity returning. *' If Hugo had 
known much about women he would have said — 
' qu'un chiffon ; ' hut perhaps a dissyllable 
wouldn't have scanned " 

" You never will convince me," continued 
Madame de Caviare, "that you would not be & 
happier woman if yoa had what you call senses 
and the rest of it. One can't live without sensa- 
tions and emotions of some sort. You never feel 
any except before a bit of Ki-onenthal china or a 
triptych of some old fogey of a painter. You do care 
awfully about yoor horses to be sure, but then as 
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you don't bet on anything, I don't see what ex- 
(dtement yon can get oat of them. You won't 
play — ^which is the best thing to take to of all, 
because it will last ; the older they grow, the 
wilder women get about it ; look at Spuidion's 
aunt Serapbiue — over eighty — aa keen aa a 
ferret over her winnings, and aa fierce as a 
tom-cat over her losses. Now, that is a thing 
that can't hurt any one, let you Bay what yon 
lite ; everybody plays, why won't you ? If you 
lost half your income in one night, it wouldn't 
ruin you, and you have no idea how delicioua it 
is to get dizzy over the cards; you know one bets 

even at poker to any amount -" 

" Thanks ; it won't tempt me," answered Lady 
Hilda. " I have played at Baden, to see if it 
vould amuse me, and it didn't amuse me in the 
least ; no more than M. des Gommeux does I 
My dearest Mila, I am sure that you people who 
do excite yourselves over baccarat and poker, and 
can feel really flattered at having a Mam-ice always 
in attendance, and can divert yourselves with 
oyster suppers and masked balls and cotllloD 
riots, ai'e the happy women of this world, that. X 
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quite grant you : oysters and Maurices aad oo* 
tillon and poker are so very easy to be got——" 
" And men like women who like them 1 " 
" Tliat I grant too; poker and cotillons 
don't exact any very fine manners, and men 
nowadays always like to be, metaphorically, in 
their smoking-coate. Only you see we are not 
always all constituted of the same fortunate dis- 
position ; poker and cotillons only bore me. 
Yon should think it luy misfortune not my fault. 
I am sure it must be charming to drink a quan- 
tity of champagne, and whiil round like a South- 
eea islander, and play pranks that pass in 
palace though the police would interfere in 
dancing garden, and be found by the sun drink- 
ing soup at a supper-table : I am sure it must ba 
quite delightful. Only you see it doesn't amuee 
me ; — ^no more than scrambling amongst a pack 
of cards flung on their faces, which yon say is 
delightful too ; or keeping a Maurice in your 
pocket, like your cigoi'-case and your handkei^ 
chief, which you say is most delightfal of all. 
But good bye, my deal', we shall quarrel if wo 
talk much longer like this; and we must not 
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quarrel till to-morrow morning, becanse your 
Uissimulee dress will look notHiDg without my 
Austral sienne one. What time shall I coll for 
yoQ ? Make it as late as you caji. I shall only 
just show myself." 

" Three o'cloob, then — that is quite early 
enough," muttered Madame MUa, somewhat 
sulkily ; but she had teazed and prayed her 
cousin into accompanying her in Louis Seize 
costumes, most cai'efuUy compiled by Worth 
&om engravings and pictures of the period, to 
the Trasimene costume ball, and would not fall 
out with her just on the eve of it, because she 
knew their entrance would be the effect of the 
night, accompanied as they would be by the Duo 
de St, Louis and M. des Gommeus as Crrand 
Ecuyer de France, and as Petit Maitre en 
chenille, of the same century. 

'* Say half-past," answered the Lady Hilda, 
as she closed the door and went iuto her own 
rooms on the opposite side of the stau-casa. 

" I really begin to think she is jealous of 
Maurice and in love with him ! " thought Madame 
Mila, in whose e^es Maurice was iireslstible. 
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though with the peculiar optiinism of ladies in 
her position she was perfectly certain that he 
was adamant also to all save herself. And the 
idea of her festidioos cousin's hopeless passion 
so tickled her tancj that she laughed herself into 
a good faomour as her maids disrobed her; and 
ahe culled herself iqp in her bed to get a good 
night's sleep out before donning the Dissimulee 
costume tar the Trasimene ball, so that she 
should go at half-past three " as fresh as paint,** 
in the most literal sense of the word, to all the 
joyous rioting of the cotillon which Maurice was 
to lead. 

"Ton shine upon us late, Madame,** said 
Delia Bocca, advancing to meet the Lady Hilda, 
when they reached, at four o'clock in the mom* 
ing, the vast and lofty rooms glittering with fimcy 
dresses* 

" I only came at all to please Mila, and she 
on]|y comes for the cotillon," she answered him, 
and she thought how well he looked as she 
glanced at him. He wore a white Louis Treize 
Mousquetaire dress, and he had the collar of the 
Golden Fleece about his throat, for, amongst his 
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many useless titles, aad barren dignities, he was, 
like man'/ an Italian noble, also a grandee of 
Spain. 

*' You do not dance, Madame ? " he asied. 

" Very seldom," she answered, as she accepted 
his arm to move through the rooms. " When 
mecUiETal dresses came in, dancing should hare 
been banished. "Who could dance well in a long 
close clinging robe tightly tied bade, and heavy 
with gold thread and bullion fringes ; they should 
revive the minuet; we might go through that 
without being ridiculous. But if they will have 
the cotillon instead, they should dress like the 
girls in Offenbach's pieces, as many of them 
happen to be to-night. I do not object to a 
miiture of epochs in furniture, but romping 
in a renaissance skirt ! — that is really almost 
blasphemy enough to raise the ghost of 
Titian I " 

" I am afraid Madama Pampinet and the 
Fiammina must have romped sometimes," said 
Delia Eocca with a smile. "But then you will 
say the Decadence had already cast its shadow 
before it." 
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** Yes ; but there never was an age so yulgar as 
our o\m/' said the Lady Hilda* " That I am 
positive of; — ^look, evMi peasants are vulgarilow: 
ihey wear tall hats and tawdry lK>nnet8 <m 
Sundays ; and, as for our society, it is ' rowdy : ' 
there is no other word for it, if you undecstand 
what that means." 

"CanaiUe?" 

''Yes, Canaille. M. de St. Louis says, the 
' femme comme il fSsiut ' of his youth is extinct 
as the dodo : language is slang, socieiy is a 
mob, dress is display, amusement is riot, people 
are let into society who have no other claim to 
be there but money and impudence, and are as 
ignorant as our maids, and our grooms, and more 
so. It is . all as bad as it can be, and I suppose 
it wiU only go on getting worse^ You Italians 
are the only people with whom manner is not a 
lost art." 

** You do us much honour. Perhaps we too 
shall be infected before long* We are sending our 
lads -to public schools in your country : they will 
probably come back unable to bow, ashamed of 
natural grace, and ambitious to emulate the 
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groom model in everything. This is thought an 
■dvanced education." 

Lady Hilda laughed. 

" The rich Egyptians go to English iiniverai- 
ties, and take back to the Nile a passion for rat- 
hunting and brandy, and the most hideous hats 
and coats in the univerae ; and then think they 
have improved on the age of the Pharaohs. 
I hope Italy will never be infected, but I am 
afraid ; you have gasworks, tramways, Mid mixed 
maniages, and your populace has almost en- 
tirely abandoned costume." 

" And in the cities we have lost the instinct 
of good taste in the most fatal manner. Per- 
haps it has died out with the old costumes. Who 
knows ? Dress is after all the thermometer of 
taste. Modem male attire is of all others the 
most frightfiil, the most grotesque, the most 
gloomy, and, to our climate, the most unsuitable." 

" Yes. Tall hats and tail coats appear to me 
to be like the locusts, wherever they spread they 
bear barrenness in their ti-ain. But the temper 
of your people will always procure to you some 
natural grace, some natural elegance." 
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" Let QB hope bo ; but in all public works oar 
taste already is gone. One may say, without 
vanity, that in fall sense of beauty and of pro- 
portion, Italy surpassed of old all the world : 
bow is it, I often ask myself, that we have lost 
io much of this ? Here in Floralia, if we 
require gas-works we erect their chimneys 
on the very bank of our river, ruining one 
of the loveliest views in the world, and one 
that has been a tradition of beau^ for agea 
If it be deemed necessary to break down and 
widen our picturesque old bridges, we render 
them hideous as any railway road, by hedging 
them with frightful monotonous parapets of cast- 
iron, the heaviest, most soulless, most hateful 
thing that is manofactored. Do we make a fine 
hill-drive, costing as enormoosly, when we have 
no money to pay for it, we make one, indeed, aa 
fine as any in Europe ; and having made it, then 
we ruin it by planting at every step cafes, and 
guiuguettes, and guard houses, and every artificial 
abomination and vulgarity in stacco and brick- 
work that can render its noble scenery ridicoloos. 
Do we deem it advisable, for sanitary or 
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porposes, to turn the people out of the ancient 
market where thoy keep their stalls under tlio 
old palace walls happily enough, summer and 
winter, lite Bo many Dutch pictures, we build 
a cage of iron and glass like an enormous cu- 
cumber frame, hiexpressibly hideous, and equally 
incommodious, and only adapted to grill the 
people in June and turn them to ice in January. 
What is the reason? "We have liberal givers 
such as your countryman Sloane, such as mycoun- 
trj-man Galliera, yet what single modem thing 
worth producing can we show ? We have destroyed 
much that will be as irrepai'able a loss to future 
generations as the art destroyed in the great 
siege is to us. But we have produced nothing 
save deformity. Perhaps, indeed, we might not 
have any second llichael Angelo to answer if we 
called on him; but it is certain that we must 
have architects capnble of devising something in 
carven stone to edge a bridge; we must have 
artists who, were they consulted, would say, ' do 
not insult a sublime panorama of the most poetic 
and celebrated valley in the world by putting into 
the foreground a square guards' box, a stucco 



drinloiig-Iioase, and the gilded lamps of a danoing' 
garden.' We miiEt have men capable of so much 
as that — yet they are either never employed 
or nerer listened to ; the trath I fear is that a 
pablio work now-a-days with as is like a plant 
being carried to be planted in a city square, of 
which every one who passes it plucks off a leaf: 
by the time it reaches its destination the plant is 
leafiess. The pobUc work is the plant, and the 
money to be got from it is the foliage ; provided 
each one plucks as mnch foliage as he can, no 
one cares in what state the plant reaches the 
piazza." 

Lady Hilda looked at him as he spoke with 
an eloquence and earnestness which absorbed 
him for the moment, bo that be forgot that he 
was talking to a woman, and a woman whose 
whole life was one of triHing, of languor, and of 
extravagance. 

" All that is very true," she said, with some 
hesitation ; " but why then do you hold yourself 
aloof — why do you do notliing to change thia 
state of public things? Yoa see the evil, but 
jon prescribe no remedy." 
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" The only remedy will be Time," he answered 
her. " Corruption has eaten too deeply into the 
heart of this nation to be easily eradicated. The 
Jcnife of war has not cut it ont; we can only 
hope for what the medicines of edncation and ol 
open discuBsion may do ; the greatest danger lies 
in the inertia of the people ; tliey are angry often, 
but they do not move " 

" Neither do you move, though you are angry." 

He smiled a little sadly, 

" If I were a rich man I would do so. Poor as 
I am I could not embrace public life without seem- 
ing to seek my own private ends from office. A 
man without wealth has no iniluence, and his 
motives will always be suspected — at least here." 

" But one should he above suspicion " 

" Were one certain to do good — yea." 

" But why should you despair ? You have ■ 
country of boundless resources, a people affec- 
tionate, impressionable, infinitely engaging, and 
much more intelligent naturally than any other 
populace, a soil that scarce needs toucliing 
to yield the richest abundance, and in nearly 
evfliy small town or obscure city some legacy 
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of art or ftrchitectnre, such u no other land oui 

show " 

" Despair [ God forbid that I should despair. 
I tliink there is infinite hope, hut I cannot dis- 
guise from myself that there are infinite dangers 
also. An nneducated peasantry has had its reli- 
gion torn away from it, and hns no other moral 
landmark set to cling to ; old ways and old 
venerations are kicked aside and nothing substi- 
tuted ; public business means almost universaUj 
public pillage; the new text placed before the 
regenerated nation is, ' make money, honestly if 
you can — but make money ! ' haste, avarice, accu- 
mulation, cunning, neglect of all loveliness, 
desecration of all ancientness — these, the modem 
curses whichaccompany 'progress' — are set before 
a scarcely awakened people as the proper objects 
and idols of their efforts. We, who are chiefly 
to be moved by our affections and our imagina- 
tions, are only bidden to be henceforth inspired 
by a joyless prosperity and a loveless materialism. 
We, the heirs of the godhead of the Arts, are only 
counselled to emulate the mechanical inventions 
and the unscrupulous commerce of the American 
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genius, and are ordered to learn to blnsh witli 
sliome because our ancient cities, sacred with th'. 
ashes of heroes, are not spurious braud-uew lalli 
and plaster human ant-hills of the growth of yester- 
day ! Forgive me, Madame," he said, inttir- 

mptiug himself, with alittle laugh, " I forget that 
I am tedious to you. With the taxes at iifty-two 
por cent., a poor landowner like myself may inclme 
to t hiib that all is not as ^ell as it sliould he." 

" You interest me," said the Lady Hilda, and 
her eyes dwelt on bim with a gi-ave, musing 
regard that they had given to no man, " and on 
your own lands, with your own people — how is it 
there ? " 

His face brightened. 

"My people love me," he said, softly. "Aa 
for the lands — when one is poor, one cannot 
do much ; but every one is content on them — 
that is something." 

" Is it not everything ? " said the Lady Hilda, 
with a little sigh ; for she herself, who could 
gratify her every wish, had never yet quite known 
what content could mean. " Let us go and look 
at the ball-room ; Mila will be coming to knoff 
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if ve have heard of MauMabon's deaUi, that wa 
talk so seriously." 

She walked, on his arm, to the scene of tnmnlt. 
where being hemmed in by lookers-on till the 
pressure left them scarcely any space to perform 
upon, the dancers were going through a quadrille 
with exceeding vivacity, and with strong reminis' 
cences in it of some steps of the cancan ; Madame 
Mila and Lady Featherleigh particularly distiu' 
goisliing themselves by their imitations of the 
Chimpanzee dance, as performed is the last 
winter's operetta of Ching-ai-ing-aring-ching. 

They were of course being watched and ap- 
plauded very loudly by the ring of spectators 
if they were really the actors in the Cbing-aring- 
aring-ching, which afforded them the livelieal 
pleasure possible, great ladies being never so 
Iiappy now-a-days as when they are quite sure 
that they might really be taken for comedians or 
courtezans. 

It was hard upon Madame Mila that just as 
she had jumped so high that La Petite Boulotte 
herself could scarcely have jumped higher, the 
lookers-on turned their heads to see the Lady 
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Hilda in the doorway oD the ftrm of her white 
llonaqiietaire. Lady Hilda was beyond all dispute 
the most beautiful woman of the rooms, she 
threw them all into the shade as a rose dia- 
mond throws stars of strass ; and many of the 
men were bo dazzled by her appearance there, 
that they actually lost the sight of Madame Mila'a 
rose-coloured stockings twinlding in the air. 

" Paolo fait bonne fortune," they said to one 
another, and began to make wagers that she 
would marry him, or, on the othei hand, that she 
was only playing with him : opinion vaiied, and 
bets ran high. 

Society bets on everything — ^peace and Iotc, 
and honour and happiness, are only "staying" 
horses or " non-stayers," on whose running the 
money la piled. It is fortunate indeed and rare 
when the betting is " honest," and if the drinking 
waters of peace be not poisoned on purpose, or 
the smooth turf of a favourite's career be not 
sprinkled with glass, by those who have laid the 
odds heavily against it. So that they laud their 
bets, what do they care whether or no the eub- 
ject of their speculationB be laai«d for life vai 
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destined to drag out its weary days between the 
eab'Shafts till the end comes in the koacker's 
yard? 

Ah for the Lady Hilda, she was so nsed to be 
the observed of all observers wherever she went, 
that she never heeded who looked at her, and 
never troubled herself what anybody might say. 

She walked about with Delia Kocca, talked 
with him, and let him sit by her in little shel- 
tered camellia-filled velvet-hung nooks, because it 
pleased her, and because he looked like an old 
Velasquez picture in that white Louis Treize 
dress. Of what anybody might think she wag 
absolutely indifforent ; she was not mistress of 
herself and of fifty thousaud a year to care for 
the tittle-tattle of a small winter city. 

It was very pleasant to be mistress of herself — 
to do absolutely as she chose — to have no earthly 
creature to consult — to go to bed in Faria and 
wake up in St. Peteraburg if the fancy took her 
— to buy big diamonds till she could outblaza 
Lady Dudley- -to buy thoroughbred horses and 
old pictures and costly porcelains and all 
biblotS) ancient and curious, that might pl< 
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taste — to obey every caprice of the moment and 
to have no one to be responsible to for its indul- 
gence — -to write a cheque for a large amount if 
she saw any great distress that was painful to 
look upon — to adorn her various houaes with all 
that elegance of whim and ctUture of mind could 
gather together from the treasures of centuries — 
to do just aa she pleased, in a word, without any 
one else to ask, or any necessity to ponder 
whether the expense were wise. It was very agree- 
able to be mistress of herself, and yet 

There is a capitalist in Europe who is very un- 
happy because all his wealth cannot purchase the 
world-famous Key of the Strozzi PrinoeB, 

Lady Hilda was never unhappy, but she was 
not quite content. 

Out of the very abundance of her life she was 
weary, and there was a certain coldness in it all; 
it was too like one of her own diamonds. 

She sighed a little to-night when her white 
Mousqaetaire had led her to her carriage, and 
she was rolling across the bridge homeward, 
whilst Madame Mila's gossamer skirts were still 
twirling, and her rosy stockings still twinkling in 
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all the intricacies and diversions with \v 
Vicomte Maurice would keep the cotillon going 
until nine o'clock in the mornmg. 

In the darkness of her carriage, as it went over 
the stones through the winding ill-lit streets, she 
saw soft amorous eyes looking at her under their 
dreamy Uda ; she could not forget their look ; 
Bbe was haunted by it — it had said so much. 

The tale it had told was one she had heard in- 
deed twenty times a yeEir for ten long years, and it 
had never moved her ; it had bored her — nothing 
more. 

But now — a sudden warmth, a strange emotion, 
thrilled in her, driving through the dark with the 
pressure of his hand still seeming to linger upon 
hers. 

It was such an old old tale that Ms eyes had 
told, and yet for once it had touched her some- 
how and made her heart quicken, her colour 
rise. 

" It is too ridiculous ! " she said to herself, 
am dreaming. Fancy my caring 1 " 

And she was angi-y with herself, and when s 
reached her own rooms looked a moment at her 
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fiill reflection in the long mirrors, diamonds and 
■11, before she rang for her maid to come to her. 

It was a brilliant and beautiful figure that she 
saw there in the gorgeous colours copied from a 
picture by Watteau le Jeune, and with the 
great stones shining above her head and on her 
breast like so many little dazzling suns. 

She had loved herself veiy dearly all her life, 
lived for herself, and in a refined and lofty way 
had been as absolutely self-engrossed and amorous 
of her own pleasure and her own vanities as the 
greediest and cruellest of ordinary egotists. 

" Am I a fool ? " she said, angrily, to her own 
image. " It is too absurd I Why should he 
move me more than anyone of all the others ? " 

And yet suddenly all the life which had so well 
satisfied her seemed empty^ — ^seemed cold and 
hard as one of her many diamonds. 

She rang with haste and impatience for hei 
maid; and all they did, from the hot soup they 
brought to the way they untwisted her hair, was 
wrong ; and when she lay down in her bed she 
could not sleep, and when the bright forenocn 
came full of the sound of pealing bells and gay 
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stnet BOsgs and hnrrjing feet, she fell iiAn 
fererigh dreaniE, and, vakiDg Iftter, did cot know 
what uledher. 

From that time Delia Eocca ceased to Kroid 
the Hotel Marat ; he was received there oftener 
ihan on her " day ;" he went ahont with her on 
various pilgrimages to quaint old out-of-the-way 
nooks of forgotten art which he coold tell her of, 
bnowing every nook and comer of his native city ; 
riie almost always invited him ivhen she had other 
people to dine with her ; her consin did the same, 
and be was nsnally included in all those manl* 
fold schemes for diversions which women like 
Madame Mila are always setting on foot, thinking 
with Diderot's vagabond that it is something at 
any rate to have got rid of Time. 

Sometimes he availed himself of these oppor- 
tunities of Fortune, sometimes he did not. His 
conduct had a variableness about it which did 
more than anything else would have done to 
arrest the attention of a woman sated with 
homage as the Lady Hilda had been all her 
days. She missed him when he was 
she was influenced by him when he was 
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Beneath the softness of his manner there waa 
A certain seriousness which had its weight with 
her. He made her feci ashamed of many 
things. 

Something in his wny of Ufe also attracted her. 
There ore a freedom and simpHcity in all the 
habits of an Italian noble that nra in strong con- 
trast with the formal conventionalism of tlie ways 
of other men ; there is a feudal aiTectioiiatcness of 
relation between him and his dependants which 
is not like anything else ; when he knows any- 
thing of agriculture, and interests himself per- 
sonally in his people, the result is an existence 
which makes the life of the Paris flaneurs and the 
London idlera look very poor indeed. 

Paleatrina often saw its lord drive thither by 
six in the morniug, walk over his fields, hear 
grievances and redress them, mark out new vine- 
walks with his bailiff, watch his white oxen turn 
the soda of the steep slopes, and plan trench- 
cuttings to arrest the winter- swollen brooks, long 
before the men of his degree in Paris or in Lon- 
don opened their heavy eyes to call for their 
morning taste of brandy, and awoke to the recol- 
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lection of their night's gaming losses, or their 
WBgera on coming races. 

The finest of fine gentlemen, the granileet of 
grand seigueurs, in court or drawing-room or diplo- 
matic circle, Paolo della Roeca, amongst his own 
grey olive orchards and the fragrance of his 
great wooden storehouses, was aa simple as Cin- 
cinnatns, laughed like a boy with his old steward, 
caressed, like a woman tlie broad heads of hia 
beasts at the plough, and sat under a great 
mulberry to break his bread at noonday, 
hearkening to the talk of his peasants as though 
he were one of them. 

The old Etruiian gentleness and love of the 
rui'al Hfe are still alive in this land ; may they 
never perish, for they are to the nation, as the 
timely rains to the nne, as the sweet strong son 
to the harvest, 

This simplicity, this naturalness, which in the 
Italian vrill often underlie the highest polish of 
culture and of ceremony, had a curious fascination 
for a woman in whose own life there had been 
no place for simplicity and no thought for nature. 

She had been in the bonds of the world always, 
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BH a child in its s'^addling bands ; none tLc less bo 
kecause she had been one of its leaders in those 
matters of supreme fashion wherein she had 
reigned as a goddess. Her life had been alto- 
ge&er artificial ; she had always been a great 
garden Jily in a hothouse, she had never known 
what it was to be blown by a fresh breeze on a 
Bun-swept mocrland like n heather flower. The 
hothouse sheltei's firom all chills and is full of 
perfume, but you can see no horizon from it ; 
that alone is the joy of the moorland. Now and 
tlien, garden lily in a stove-heated palace though 
she was, some vague want, some dim unful- 
filled wish, had stirred in her; she began to 
think now that it had been for that unknown 
horizon. 

" Men live too much in herds, in crowded 
rooms, BmoDgst stoves and gas jets," he said to 
her once. " There are only two atmospheres 
that do one morally any good — the open air and 
the air of the cloister." 

" You mean that there are only two things that 
Ire good — activity and meditation ? " 

" I think so. The fault of society is that it 
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substitutes for thoBe, Btimolanta and stagna- 
tion." 

He made her think — he inflnenced her more 
than she knew. Under the caressing subserviency 
to her as of a conrtier, she felt the power of a 
man who discerned life more clearly and more 
wisely than herself. 

The chief evil of society lies iu the enormona 
importance which it gives to trifles. She began 
to feel that with all her splendour she had been 
only occupied with trifles. Nature had been a 
sealed book to her, and she began to doubt that 
she had even understood Ai't. 

" If you can be pleased with this," says a 
great art-critic, 'this' being a little fres.o of 
St. Anne, " you can see Floralia. But if not, — 
by all means amuse yourself there, if you find it 
amusing, as long as yoa like; you can never 
see it." 

The test may be a little exaggerated, but the 
general meaning of his words is correct. 

Cosmopolitan and Anglo- Americaa FloraUa, 
for the main part, do not see the city they coma 
to winter iu; see nothing of its glories, of ita 
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sanctities, of its almost divinities ; see ouly tlieir 
own frienda, their own faces, their own fans, 
flirtations, and fallals, reflected as in mirrors all 
around tbem, and filling up their horizon. 

A Dutchman can be just as solenmly and 
entiielj contemplative of a lemon-pip and a cheese- 
paring Bs an Italian of the Virgin in glory." 

CosmopoHtan and Anglo-American Floralia is 
in love with its lemon-pips, and has no eyes for 
the Glory. "When it has an eye, indeed, it is 
almost worse, because it is bent then on buying 
the Gloiy for its drawing-room staircase, or worse 
yet, on selling it again at a proflt. 

The Lady Hilda, who did not love lemon-pips, 
but who yet had never seen the Glory with that 
simplicity, as of a ciiild's woi-ship, which alone 
constitutes the true sight, began to unlearn many 
of her theories, and to learn very much in 
emotion and vision, as she carried her delicate 
disdainful head into the little dusky chapels and 
the quiet prayer-wom chauntries of Floralia. 

Her love of Art had after all been a cold, she 
began to tb'nl< a poor, passion. She had studied 
the philosophy of Art, had been learned in the 
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before those spiritual imagimngs of men to 
whom the blue sky had seemed full of angels, 
and the watchea of the night been stirred by the 
voice of God : before those old panels and old 
frescoes, often so simple, often ho pathetic, always 
80 sincere in faith and in Tvork, she grew herselT 
simpler and of more humility, and learned that 
art is a religion for whose right understanding 
one mnat needs become " even as a little 
child." 

She had been in great art cities before ; in 
the home of Tintoretto and the Veronese, in the 
asylum of the Madonna de San Sisto, in the 
stone wilderness of Ludwig where the Faun sleeps 
in exile, in mighty Rome itself; but she had not 
felt as she felt now. She had been full of appre- 
ciation of their art, but they had left her as they 
had found her, cold, vain, self-engrossed, eutirely 
shut in a Holy of Holies of culture and of criti- 
cism ; she had covered her Gavalcaselle with 
pencil notes, and had glanced from a predella or 
a pieta to the pages of her Iluskiu with a serene 
smile of doubt. 

But here and now Art ceased to be science^ 
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and became emotion in her. Why was it ? — she 
did not care to ask herself. 

Only all her old philosophies seemed felling 
about her like shed leaves, and her old self 
seemed to her but a purposeless Mvolous chilly 
creature. The real reason she would not face, and 
indeed as yet was not conscious of; the reason 
that love had entered into her, and that loye, 
if it be worth tho name, has always two hand- 
maidens : swift sympathy, and sad humility, 
keeping step together. 
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FoHEiGN Floralia, i.e., that portion of Floralia 
which is not indigenous to the soil, but has only 
flown soath with the swallowa, is remarkahle for 
a really god-lite consciousness — it knows every- 
thing about every body, and all things, past, pre- 
lent, and to come, that ever did, could, would, 
should, cnnnot, will not, or never shall happnn; 
and is aware of all things that have ever taken placo, 
and of a great many things that never have done 
so. It is much better informed about you than 
you are yourself; knows your morals better than 
your confessor, your constitution better than your 
doctor, your income better than your banker, and 
the day you were born on, better than your mother. 
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It is omniscient and omnipreseDt, microscopic 
and telescopic ; it is a court-edition of Scotlaod 
Yard, and a pocket-edition of the Cabinet Noir; 
it speeds as many interrogations as a telegraph- 
wire, and has as many mysteiies as the agony 
column of a newspnper — only it always answers 
its own questions, and has all the keys to its own 
mysteries, and what is still more comforting, 
always knows everjthing for " certain." 

It knows that you starve your servants because 
you are poor and like to save on the butcher and 
baker; it knows that you overpay tliem because 
you are rich and wont them to keep your secrets , 
it knows that your great grandmother's second 
cousin was hanged for forgeiy at Tyburn ; it 
knows that your silk stockings have cotton tops 
to them; it knows that your heirloom-guipure 
is imitation, made the other day at Eapallo ; it 
knows that your Embassy only receives you be- 
cause — hush — a great personage — ah, so very 
Bhocking ; it knows that you had green peas six 
weeks before anybody else ; it knows that you have 
bad four dinner parties this week and ore living on 
your capital ; it knows that when you were «i 
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Rome you only went to the Quirinal WetlBesdajs, 
berause (wAi»perj uiAwrper, whifper) — oh, indeed 
it is perfectly true — had it on the best authority — 
dreadful, incredible, but perfectly true ! 

In point of i&cX there is nothing it doesn't 
knov. 

Except, to be sore, it never knows that Mrs. 
Potiphar is not virtnons, or that Lady Messalina 
is not everything she should be; this it never 
knows and never admits, because if it did it could 
not very well drink the Potiphar champagne, and 
might lose for its daughters the Messalina balls. 
Indeed its perpetual loquacity, which is " as the 
waters come down at Lodore," has most solemn 
and impressive interludes of refreshing dumbness 
and deafness when any incautious speaker, not 
trained to its ways, hints that Mrs. Fotiphai- 
lives in a queer manner, or that Lady Messalina 
would be out of society anywhere else; then in- 
deed does Anglo-Saxon Floralia draw itself up 
with an injured dignity, and rebuke you with the 
murmur of— Christian charity. 

In other respects however it has the soul 
of Samuel Pepya multiplied by five thousand. 
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It watched the progress of intimacy between 
Lady Hilda and the ruined lord of PRiestrina, 
and knew "nil about it," — knew a vast deal 
more than the persona concerned, of course; 
it always does, or what would be the use of 
talking? 

Gossiping oTer ita bonbons and tea in 
the many pleasant houses in which the south 
wintering northern swallows nestle, it knew 
that he and she had been in love years and 
years before ; the family would not let her marry 
bim because he was so poor ; it was the discovery 
of his letters to her that had killed poor old rich 
Vorarlberg ; he and her brother had fought in the 
Bois — indeed t — oh yes, it was hushed up at the 
time, but it was quite true, and he had shot her 
brother in the shoulder ; the surgeon who had 
attended the wounded man had told the physician 
who had attended the sister-in-law of the cousin of 
the most intimate friend of the lady who had 
vouched for this. There could not be better autho- 
rity- But there never was anything against her ? — 
oh dear me, no, never anytliing — everybody said 
this Tery warmly, because everybody had been, 
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hoped to be, or at least would not despair of being, 
introduced to her and asked to dinner. It was very 
romantic, rually most interesting ; they had not 
met for nine years, and now ! — ah, that explained 
all her coldness then, and that extraordinary 
rejection of the Crown Prince of Deutschland, 
which nobody ever had been able to understand. 
But was it not strange that he had never tried to 
resume his old influence before ? No, ho was as 
proud as he was poor, and besides they had 
quarrelled after the duel with her brother ; they 
had parted one night very bitterly, after one of 
the Empress's balls at St. Cloud, out on the 
terrace there ; but he had always refused to give 
up her poi-trait ; somebody had seen it upon hia 
chest when he had been stiipped in the hospital 
after Custozza; oh yes, they remembered that 
perfectly. 

Altogether they made Buch a very pretty story 
that it was quite a pity that it was not true, and 
that the Bubjet-ta of it had never met until the 
Dae de St. LouiB had brought them face to iace 
that winter. The one real truth which did begin 
tg embitter the life of the Lady Hilda and lia 
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heavy on her thoughts, waking and sleeping, was 
one that the garrulous gossiping Pepya-like 
northern swallows, chirping so busily, did not 
guesa at alL Indeed, this is the sad fate which 
generally befalls Gossip. 

It is like the poor devil in the legend of 
Fugger's Teufielpalast at Trent ; it toils till cock- 
crow picking up the widely -scattered grains of 
com by millions till tlie bushel measure is piled 
high, and lo 1 — the five grains that are the grains 
always escape its sight and roll away and hide 
themselves. The poor devil, being a primitive 
creature, shrieked and flew away in despair at his 
failure. Gossip hugs its false measure and says 
loftily that the five real grains are of no conse- 
quence whatever. 

The Dae de St. Louis, who had not got the five 
grains any more than they had, yet who could 
have told them their bushelful was all wrong, 
like a wise man, seeing the project of his afi'eo- 
tions in a fau' way towards realization. — at least, 
BO he thought — prudently abstained from saying 
one word about it to any one. 

" Trop de zele " spoiled everything, he knew, 
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from politics to omeletteB, from tho making of 
proselytes to the frying of artichokes. A breath 
too much hEis before now toppled down the most 
carefiilly built house of cards. When to let 
things alone is perhaps the subtlest, rarest, and 
most useful of all knowledge. 

A man Iiere and there has it ; it may be said 
that no woman has, haa had, or ever will have it. 
If Napoleon had had it he might liave died at 
eighty at St. Cloud instead of St. Helena. But 
genius, like woman, never has been known to 
have it. For genius and caution are as far apart 
as the poles. 

" Tout va bieu," the Due said to himself, 
taking off his hat to her when be saw Delia 
Rocca by her carnage ; meeting them in discus- 
sion before some painting or statue that she was 
about to buy; or watching them tete-a-Ute on 
some couch of a ballroom, or in some nook of a 
gas-lit grove of camellias. 

" Tout va bien," said the Duo, smiling to him- 
self, and speeding ou his way to his various mis- 
sions, reconcihngangryladies.making the prettiest 
flatteries to pretty ones, seeking some unohtoin- 
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able enamel, ivory, or elzevir, penning sparkling 
proverbs in Torso, arranging costume qaa- 
drilles, preventing duels, and smiling on ddba 
tantes, adjusting old quarrels, and bearing new 
tenors ; always in a whirl of engagements, always 
courted and courteous, always tbe busiest, the 
wittiest, the happiest, the most urbane, the most 
charming, the most serene person in all Floralia. 
"Tout va bien," said the Due, and the town 
■with him : the two persons concerned were 
neither of them quite so sure. 

Meanwhile, for a httle space the name and fame 
and ways and wonders of the Lady Hilda which 
filled Floralia with a blaze as of electi-ic lights, 
quelling all lesser lumLaaries, was almost dis- 
regarded in a colossal sentiment, a gigantic dis- 
cussion, a debate which, for endless eloquence 
and breathless conflict, would require the dithy- 
rambs of Pindar meetly to record : — the grave 
question of who would, and who would not, go to 
the Fofitiche ball. 

" Nomber One goes to dine with Number Two, 
only that he may say he did so to Number Three," 
tome cynic has declared ; bnt Floralia improves 
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even on this ; before it goes to dine or dance, 
it spends the whole week in trying to find 
out who all the Number Fonrs will be, or in 
declaring that if such and such a Number 
Four goes it does not think it can go itself— 
out of principle — all which diversions wile its 
time away and serve to amuse it ae a box of 
toys a child. Not that it ever fails to go and 
dine or dance, — only it likes to discuss it 
dubiously in this way. 

The Postiche ball was really a thing to move 
society to its depths. 

The wintering- swallows had never been so 
fluttered about anything since the mighty and 
immortal question of the previous season, when 
a Prince of the H. U. Empire, a United Nether- 
lands Minister, and a Due et Pair of France, had 
all been asked to dinner together with their 
respective wives at an American house, and the 
hostess and all the swallows with her had lived in 
agonies for ten days previously, torn to pieces by 
the terrible doubts of Precedence ; beseeching 
and receiving coimtless counsels and councillors, 
and consulting authorities and quoting precedents 
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with Uie research of Max MiUIer and the zeal 0/ 
Dr. Kenealy. 

But the PoBtiche hall was a mnch wider, in- 
deed almost en international matter ; because the 
Anglo-Saxon races had staked their liveB that it 
should be a succesa ; and the Latin and Musco- 
Tite had declared that it would be a failure ; and 
eyeiybody was dying to go, and yet eveiybody 
was ashamed to go, a state of mind which con- 
stitutes the highest sort of social ecstacy in this 
age of composite emotions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joshua R. Fostiche, some Baid, 
were Jews, and some said were Dutch, and some 
said were half-castes from Cuba, and some sud 
were Americans from Arkansas, and some said had 
been usurers, and some gin-spinners, and some 
opium dealers, and some thinga even yet worse ; 
at any rate they had amassed, somehow or other, 
a great deal of money, and had therefore got into 
society by dint of a very lai'ge expenditure and 
the meekest endurance of insults ; and had 
made an ancient palace as gnudy and garish as 
any brand-new hotel at Nice or Scarboro*, and 
I gathered in it all the cosmopoUtan orowd of 
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Floralia ; some of the Italian planets and Mub- 
covite stars alone hanging aloof in a loftier 
atmosphere, to the very great anguish of the 
Joshua R. Postiches. 

The ball was to be a wonder^ ball, and the co- 
tilloQ presents were whispered to have cost thirty 
thousand francs, and there weie various mmonrs 
of a " surprise " there would be at it, as poor 
Louis Napoleon used to promise the Parisians 
one for the New Year. Louis Napoleon's pro- 
mises always ended in smoke, but the surprise 
of the Joshua E. Postiches was always to be 
reckoned on as something excellent : — salmon 
come straight from the Scotch rivers ; lobsters 
stewed in tokay du krone ; French comic actors 
fetched from Paris; some great siuger, paid 
heaven knew what for merely opening her 
mouth; some dove %iug about with jewels in 
his beak for everybody, or something of that 
sort, which showed that the Joshua R. Postiches, 
wherever they had been " raised," or even if they 
had kept ft driuking-bar and eating-shop in 
Havannah, as some people said, were at all events 
persona who knew the recjoii-ementa of their own 
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generation and the way to mount into " La 
Haute." 

Why they wanted to get there no mortal conia 
tell ; they had no children, and were both middle- 
aged; but no doubt, if you hare not been used to 
them, the cards of countesses are as balm in 
Qilead, and to see a fashionable throng come up 
your staircase is to have attained the height ol 
human desire. 

At any rate, the Joshua R. Postiches had set 
their souls on this sort of social success, and 
they achieved it ; receiving at their parties many 
distinguished and infinitely bored personages who 
liftd nothing to do in Floralia, and would have 
cut them in Paris, Vienna, or London, with the 
bhmdest and blankest stare of nnconsciousness. 

Madame Mila was on the point of adding her* 
self to those personages. 

"I mvit go to the ball," she said. "Oh, it will 
be the best thing of the season except Nina 
Trusimene's — I must go to the ball — but then I 
can't endure to know the woman." 

" Can't you go without knowing her ? " Boid 
the Ladv Hilda. " That has been done ■ 
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Madame Mila did not feel the satire. 

" Yes ; oDe could do it in Paris or Londou ; 
but not in a little place like this," she answered, 
innocently. " I must let them present her to 
me — and I must leave a card. That is what's so 
horrid. The woman is dreadful; she murdora 
all the languages, and the man's always looking 
about for a spittoon, and calls you my lady. 
They are too dreadful ! But I must go to 
the ball. Besides, our own people want 
Maurice to lead the cotillon. Now Quido 
Salvareo is ill, there's nobody that con come 
near Maurice " 

" But 1 suppose he would not dare to go if you 
were not there?" 

" Of course he would not go ; the idea ! But 
I mean to go — ^I must go. I'm only thinking 
bow I can get out of knowing the woman after- 
wards. It's 80 difficult in a small place, and I am 
always so good-natured in those things. I sup- 
pose it's no use asking yon to come, Hilda ? else, 
if you would, you coidd cut them aftei^wards most 
deliciously, and I should do as you did. Left to 
myself, I'm always too good-natured." 



" I would do most things to please yon, my 
dear Mila," answered her cousin, " but I don't 
think I can do that. Yon imow it's my rule 
never to viait people that I won't let visit me — 
and I don't like murdered languages, and being 
called 'my lady.' " 

"Oh, the people are horrid — I say so," an- 
swered the Comtesse. " I shall have nothing to 
do with them, of course — after their ball." 

" But Burely, it's very low, Mila, that sort of 
thing. I know people do it nowadays. Bat 
really, to be a guest of a person you intend to cut 
next day " 

" What does it matter ? She wants my name 
on her list ; she gets it ; I'm not hound to 
give her anything more. There is nothing unfair 
about it. She has what she wants, and more 
than she could expect. Of course, all that kind of 
persons must know perfectly well that we only go 
to tliem as we go to the opera, and have no more 
to do with them than we have with tlie opera 
door-keepers. Of course they know we don't 
visit them as we visit our own people. But if 
snobbish creatures like those find pleasure in en- 
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tertainlng us, though they know quite well what 
we thiuk of them, and how we esteem them, and 
why we go to them — well, I don't see that they 
deserve anj-thing better." 

" Nor I," said the Lady Hilda. " Only I 
shouldn't go to them — that's alL And it is Tsry 
funny, my love, that you, who have lived in all 
the great courts of Europe, and have had your own 
Embassy in London, should care one straw for a 
ball at the Joshua K. Postiche's. Good gracious I 
Yoa must have seen about seventy thousand balls 
in your time I " 

"I am only six years older than you, Hilda," 
said she, tartly. "I suppose you've been telling 
Delia Eocca not to go to the Postiche's — Olga 
and the Baroness and Aladame Valkjria, and 
scores of them have been trying to persuade him 
all the week, because if ha stay away so many of 
the other men will ; and none of us can stir him 
an inch about it. ' On peut Stre de tr^s-braves 
gens — mais je n'y vais pas,' that is all he says; 
as if their being * braves gens ' or not had any- 
thing to do with it ; and yet I saw him the other 
day with bis hand OQ a contadino's shoulder in 
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the nmrket-place, and he was calling him 'cdris- 
fiimo mio.' " 

" One of his own peasants, most likely," said 
the Lady Hilda, coldly. " I have never henrd 
tliese Postichea even mentioned by M. Delia 
Bocca, and I certainly have nothing whatever to 
do with where he goes or doesn't go." 

" He is always with you, at any rate," said Ma- 
dame Mila ; " and if you would make him go, it 
would only be kind of you. You see we want 
everybody we know, so tliat we may be sureto make 
the square dances only of our own people, and 
not to see anything of niiytody the Postiches may 
have asked themselves. Little Dickie Dorrian, 
who's managing it all, said to the woman Pos- 
tiche, ' I'll bring the English division if youll 
spend enough on the cotillon toys; but I won't 
undertake the Itahans.' Now if Delia Rocca " 

" Would you want a L'ew dress, Mila ? " said 
the Lady Hilda ; " I am sure yon must if you're 
going to a woman you can't know the next 
day." 

" I should like one, of courae," said the Com- 
tesse, " but I've had thirty new cines this season 
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■Iready — and what I owe Worth ! — ^not to talk 
of the MaisoD Koger— — " 

" Let me give you one," said the Lady Hilda, 
" Worth will do anything at short notice for cither 
of us ; and I must think this poor Fostiche woman 
ought to see you in a new dress, as she's never to 
see you again." 

"You are a darling, Hilda!" said Madame 
Milft, with ardent effusion, rising to kiss her 
cousin. 

Lady Hilda turned to let the caress fall on the 
old gulpui'e lace fichu round her throat, and 
drew her writing- things to her to pen a telegram 
to M. Worth. 

" I suppose you don't care to say what colour ? " 
she asked as she wi'ote. 

" Oh no," answered the Comtesse. " He 
remembers all the combinations I've had much 
better than I do. You dictate to him a httle too 
much ; I've heard him say so " 

" He never said so to me," said the Lady 
Hilda, with a laugh. " Of course I dictate to 
him. Whatever taste your dress-maker, man or 
iroman, may have — wid he has genius— there are 
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little touclies which ehould always come from 
oneself, and which can alone give originality. 
That is why all that herd of women, who really do 
go to Worth but yet are nobodies, look hardly the 
better for him ; he thinks about us, and we think 
about ourselves; but he doesn't think about 
them, and as they have no thought themselves 
the result is that they all look as conventional 
and similar aa if they were dolls dressed for a 
bazaar. Women ought to be educated to more 
sense of colour and form. Even an ugly woman 
ought to be taught that it is her duty to make her 
ugliness as little disagreeable as possible. If the 
eyes and the taste of women were cultivated by 
artistic study, an ill-dressed woman would be- 
come an impossibility. If I were ever so poor," 
continued the Lady Hilda impressively, "if I 
were ever so poor, and had to sew my own gowns, 
and make them of serge or of dimity, I would cut 
them so that Giorgione or (Gainsborough, if they 
were living, would be able to look at me with 
eomplaisancy — or at all events without a shudder. 
It is not half so much a question of material as it 
18 of taste. But nowadays the people who cannot 
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afford material have no taste ; so that after us, 
and the women whom Worth manages to make 
look decently in spite of themflelves, there is 
nothing but a multitude of hideously-attired 
persons, who make the very streets appalling 
either by drearinesa or gaudiness: — they never 
have any medium. Now a peasant gii'l of the 
Marche, or of the Agro Komana, or of tlie Pays de 
Vaud, is charming, because her garments have 
beauty of hue in them, and that other beauty 

which comes from perfect suitability and Ah ! 

come Bta Duca? " 

She inteiTupted herself, and tmned to Delia 
Rocca, who was standing behind her, the servant's 
announcement of him having been unheard : it was 
her day to receive. 

" Oh, that the rest of your sex, Madame," he 
sail), after his salutations were made, " could sit 
at your feet and take in those words of wisdom ! 
Yes, I heard most that you said ; I can understand 
your tongue a little ; you are so right ; it is the 
duty of every woman to make herself as full of 
grace as she can ; all cannot be lovely, but none 
need be unlovely." 
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" Exactly; women are reproached with thinking 
too much about dress, but tha real truth is, they 
do not think enough about it — in the right way. 
They talk about it dreadfully, in the vulgareat 
fashion, but bring any thought to it they don't. 
^loBt women will weai- anytliing if it be only de 
riguaur. I believe if I, and Princess Metternich, 
Dod Madame de Gallifet, and Madame Aguado, 
and a few like us wore that pea-green silk coat 
and waistcoat which the Advanced Thought 
Ladies of America are advocating as the best 
new bind of dress for women, that you would 
fiee ten thousand pea-green coats and waistcoats 

blazing in the streets the week afterwards " 

" Not a had idea for the Cotton Costume ball," 
said Madame Mila. " I will have a pea-green 
coat and waist>2oat, a tall hat, and hessiaus ; and 
call myself ' Advanced Thought.' " 

" To be completely in character, Iilila, you 
must have blue epectacles, a penny whistle, a 
phial full of nostrums, a magpie for your emblem, 
and a calico bamier, inscribed ' Everjihing is 

Nothing 1 • " 

" Charming ! It shall be thp best thing there. 
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Draw it for me, Delia Eocca, and I will send tlie 
sketch to Paris, so that it can all come in a box 
together, magpie and all." 

He drew a sheet of paper to him, and sketched 
the figure in ink, with spirit. 

" Yoa have all the talents — so many thanks," 
said Madame Mila, looking over his shoolder. 

Delia Bocca sighed. 

" If I have them 1 have buried them, Madame 
—but, indeed, I can make no such claim." 

" So many thanks," echoed the Comtesse. 
" Pray, dou't say a word about it, or we shall 
have a dozen 'Advanced Thouglits' in calico. 
Hilda, I am just going to Nina's to see about the 
Muacadina. I have resolved we shall play that 
piece or no other. I shall be back in ten 
minutes, ask Olga to wait ; " and Madame Mila 
wafted herself out of the room, aud downstairs to 
the courtyard, where the coupe and the exemplary 
Maurice were waiting. 

"How she does amuse herself!" said Lady 
Hilda, a little enviously. "I wish I could do it. 
What can it matter whether they play the Mut- 
eadiru or anything else I " 
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"Plus on eat fou, plus on rit," said Delia 
Eocca, sketcluBg arabesques with his pen. " Na}-, 
that is too impolite in me to charming Madame 
Mila. But, like all old proverbs, it is more true 
than elegant." 

"Do you know, Madame," he continued, with 
a littJe hesitation, " I have often ventured to think 
that, despite your brilliancy, and your position, 
and all your enviable fate, yon are not alto- 
gether — quite happy ? Am I right ? Or have I 
committed too great an impertinence to be 
anecwered?" 

"No impertinence whatever," said the Lady 
Hilda, a little weaiily. " You may be right ; I 
don't know ; I am not unhappy certainly ; I have 
nothing to be unhappy about ; but — most things 
seem veiy stupid to me. I confess Mila's endless 
diversions and excitements are quite beyond me. 
There is such a terrible samenesB in everything." 

"Because you have no deeper interests," iu 
answered her. He still sat near her at her 
writing-table beside the fire, and was playing with 
the little jewelled boy vrho held her pen-wiper. 

She did not answer lum: and he continued 
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"I think you have said yourself, Madame, 
the cause why everything seems more or less 
wearisome to you — you have ' nothing to be 
unhappy about' ; that is — ^yoa have no one for 
whom you care." 

He thought that her proud delicate face 
coloured a Uttle; or it might be the 'ivai'mth 
from the fire of oak-logs and pine-cones. 

"No; I don't care about people," she an- 
swered him indifferently. " When you have seen 
a person a few times — it is enough. It is like 
a book you have read through ; the interest is 
gone ; you know the mot d'enigme." 

" You speak of society ; I spoke of affec- 
tions." 

The Lady Hilda laughed a little. 

" I can't follow you. 1 do not feel them. I 
like Clairvaux, my brother, certainly, but we 
go years without seeing each other quite con* 
tentedly." 

" I Bpoke of affections, other affectiona," re- 
plied Delia fLocca, with a little Impatience. 
"There ia nothing else that gives warmth or 
loloui- to life. Without them there is no glow 
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in its pictures, they are all paintud en grisaUU, 
Pleasure alone cannot content any one whose 
character has any force, or mind any high intel- 
ligence. Society is, as you say, a book we Boon 
read through, and know by heart till it loses all 
interest. Art alone cannot fill more than a cer- 
tain part of our emotions ; and culture, how- 
ever perfect, leaves ns unsatisfied. There is 
only one thing that can give to life what your 
poet called the light that never was on sea oi 
land — and that ia human love." 

His eyes rested on her ; and for once in her 
life her own eyes fell ; a troubled softness came 
for a moment on her face, dispersing all its 
languor and its coldness. In another moment 
she recovered herself, and smiled a little. 

" Ah ! yon are iKppasnonato, as becomes your 
country." 

Delia Bocca looked at her with something 
of disappointment and something of distaste ; 
he roEe and approached the grand piano. 

"You allow me?" he said, and touched a 
few of the chords. He sang very low, and almost 
as it were to himself, a canzone of the people— 
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" St tn mi lasci, lasdar noa ti TOglJo, 
Be Id' alibajidnni, ti vo Beguitara 
Se [<nssi il mare, il mar passare io Tog'lia, 
Segiri ilmonJo, il mondo to' girare,"4o. 

The words were very simple, but the melody 
was passionate and beautiful ; his voice, so low 
at first, rose louder, with all the yearning tender- 
ness in it with which the song is laden ; and 
the soft sounds echoed through the silent 
room, as they had echoed ten thousand times 
in moonlit nights of mid summer, over the 
land where Romeo and Stradclla and Ariosto 
loyed. 

His voice sank softly into silence ; and Lady 
Hilda did not move. 

There was a mist that was almost like tears 
in her proud eyes ; she gazed into the fire, with 
her cheek leaning on her hand ; she did not 
speak to him ; there was no sound but the 
fkdling of some burning wood upon the hearth. 

" The simplest contadina in the land would 
understand that," he said as he rose ; " and you, 
great lady though you are, cannot? Madame, 
there are things, after all, that you have 
missed," 
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Go back and sing again/' she said to hinii 
taking no notice of his words ; *' I did not know 
you ever sang ** 



ti 



Every Italian does ;— or well or ill," he an- 
swered her. *' We are bom with music in uSf 
like the birds." 

*' But in society who hears you ? •* 

** No one. An atmosphere of gas, candles, 
ennui, perfume, heat, and inane flatteries ! ah no, 
Madame — ^music is meant for silence, moon* 
light, vinepaths, summer nights ^" 

'' This is winter and firelight, a few arm- 
chairs and a great deal of street noise; all the 
same, go back and sing me more." 

She spoke indifferently and lightly, leaning 
her hand back on her chair, and hiding a little 
yawn with her hand; she would not have him 
see that he had touched her to any foolish, 
momentary weakness. But he had seen. He 
smiled a little. 

''As you command," he answered, and he 
went back and made her music as she wished ; 
short love lyrics of the populace, sonnets set 
to noble airs, wild mournful boat-songs, and 
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snatches of Boft melodies, euch as echo all the 
harvest-time through the firefly-lighted com : 
things all familiar to liim from liis infancy, hut 
to her unknown, and full of the force and 
the yearning of the passion which was un- 
known to her also, and in a certain way derided 
by her, 

He broke off abruptly, and came and leaned 
on the chimney-piece near her, with his arm 
amongst the little pug-doga in Saxe, and figures 
and fountains in Capo di Monte, which she 
had collected in a few weeks from the bric-a-brac 
people. He did not speak ; he only looked at 
her where she sat, with the firelight and the 
dying dayhght on the silver fox-fura fringing 
her dress, on the repoussS gold and silver work 
of her loose girdle, on the ends of the old 
Spanish kee about her throat; on the great 
lings that sparkled on her white fingers, which 
were lying so idly clasped together on her 
lap. 

" You sing very beautifully," she said, calmly, 
at length, with her eyes half closed and her 
head lying back on the chair-cushions. " It 
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IB very strange jqm. should be bo mute in 
society." 

" I never sanf; to a crowd in my life, and 
never would. Music is an impulse, or it ii 
nothing. I could never sing save to some 
woman who " 

He paused a moment. 

" Who was music in herself," he added witu 
a smile; it iras not what had been upon his 
lips. 

" Then you should not have sung to me," ehe 
Baid, still with half-closed eyes and a careless 
coldness in her voice. " I am all discord ; have 
you not found that out? — every woman is, now- 
a-days; we have lost the secret of harmony; 
we are always wanting to be excited, and never 
succeeding in being anything but bored." 

" These are mere words, Madame," he an- 
swered her, "I hope they are not true. By 
discord I think you only mean inconsistency. 
Pardon me — but I think yon are all so wearied 
because of the monotony of your lives. I dare 
say that sounds very strangely to you, because 
yon porsoe all the pleasures and all the cx- 
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trttTagancea tliat are obtainable. But then all 
these are no novelties, they are merely habits. 
Habit is nothing better than a harness; even 
when it is one silvered and belled. You have 
exhausted everything too early ; how can it 
have flavour ? You pursue an unvarying routine 
of amusement : how can it amuse ? The life of 
the great world is, after all, when we once know 
it well, as tii'esome as the life of the peasant— 
perhaps more so. I know both." 

"All that may be right enough," said the 
Lady Hilda, " but there is no help for it that 
I see. If the world is not amusing, that is not 
our fault. In the Beau Siecle, perhaps, or in 
Augustan Bome — " 

"Be very sure it was the same thing. An 
artificial life must grow tiresome to any one with 
a mind above that of a parrot or a monkey. If 
we can be content witli it, we deaerve nothing 
better. "What you call your discord is nothing 
but your dissatisfaction — the highest part of 
you. If it were not treason to aay so, treason 
against this exquisite apparel, I would say that 
yoo would be more likely to know happiness 
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were you condemned to the ser^e and the dimity 
you spoke of to Madame Mila an hour ngo." 

He had sunk on a stool at her feet as he spoke, 
and caressed the silver fox and the gold girdle 
lightly; his hand touched hers in passing, and 
her face grew warm. She put a feather screen 
between her and the fire. 

"That is the old argument of content in the 
cottage SiC," slie said, with a slight laugh. "I 
do not believe in it in the least. If it he ' best 
repenting in a ooaeh and six * it must be best to be 
bored in an arm-chair — — " 

" Perhaps ! It is not I, certainly, who should 
praise poverty 1" he said, with some bitterness, 
and more sadness ; " and, indeed, poverty or 
riches has little to do with the question of 
happiness ; happiness can come but from one 
tiling ." 

"A good conscience ? How terribly moral you 



" No : — from our emotions, from our passions, 
from our sympathies ; in fine, from Love." 

His hand still played with the gold gypsire of 
. the girdle as he sat at her feet ; his eyes were 
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lifted to her fece ; his voice was very low ; in all 
his attitude and action and regard there were an 
tmuttered solicitation, an eloquence of unspoken 
meaning ; she was silent : — then the door opened ; 
he dropped the girdle, and rose to his feet ; there 
came a patter of high heels, and a chime of swift 
aristocratic voices ; and into the room tliere 
entered the Princess Olga, attended hy her con- 
stant shadow, Don Carlo Maremma, with Lp.dy 
Featherleigh behind her, accompanied by hei 
attendant, Prince Nicolas Doggondorf. 

" Ma chSre, there is a regular riot going on at 
Nina's," said the Princess Olga, advancing with 
both hands outstretched. "All abont those 
Muscadins. Mila has seceded in full form, and, 
of course, M. des Gommeux with her. Blanche 
will only play if they have 'II faut qu'une 
parte' &c., which is as old as the hill s, and Mila 
won't play at all if Blanche be allowed to play 
anything. They have quarrelled for hfe, bo 
have Mila and Nina. They are slanging each 
other like two street boys. Alberto Rimini 
13 on hia knees between them, and the Due 
IB declaring for the five thousandth time that it ia 
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the laEt he will ever have to do with theatricals. 
I left while I could escape with life. What a 
pity it is that playing for charity always developer 
such fierce hostilities. Well, Paolo, — ^have yon 
thouffht better of the Poatiche ball ? No ? How 
BtifF-necked you are ! I do believe Carlo will be 
Uie only Italian there I " 

"It will be a distinction to inscribe on bis 
tombstone, Madame," said Delia Ilocca. "But 
then he goes under command ." 

" And under protest," munnured Don Carlo. 

"Which does not count. When one is no 
longer a free agent ■-" 

Princess Olga hit him a littU blow with her 
muff. 

" But why should you not go to the Postiches ? 
Just as you go to the Veglione ; it ia nothing 
more." 

" Madame,— I am very old-fashioned in my 
ideas, I dare say, but I confess I think that no 
one should accept as a host a person he would 
never accept as his guest. I may be wrong——' 

" Of course you are wrong. That is not the 
question at all," said Princess Olga, who did 
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not like people to differ with her. " Joahoa K. 
Postiche will never dream of being asked to 
shoot your wild ducks or your partridges. All Le 
wants is that you should just he seen going up 
his staircase, and drinking his champagne. 
Society is full of Postiches : low people, with a 
craze for entertaining high people. They don't 
care how we insult them, nor how we laugh at 
them, provided our cards lie in the bowl In their 
hall. We take thein at their own valuation, and 
treat them as we treat the waiters at Spillman's 
or Doney's ; we have paid the bill with our cai'ds." 

" That is to say, we have paid with our names 
— which should represent all the honour, dignity, 
and self-respect that we have inherited, and are 
bound to maintain, for our own sakes and fur 
those who may come after ns." 

" Oh, mon Dieu, quel grand sdrieux I " cried 
the Princess, impatiently. "But, of course, if 
you've been sitting with Hilda you have got more 
stiff-necked than ever. What do you say, 
Hilda? Isn't it ill-natured of him? He need 
only walk in, bow once to the woman, and look 
on at the edge of the ball-ioom for tweutj 
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minutes. The other men will go if he will do 
as much as that." 

" I think M. della Bocca qnite right not ' to do 
as much as that,' " said the Lady Hilda. " Why 
Society erer doea as much as that, or half as 
much, or anything at aU, for Joshua H. Fostiche, 
I can never tell. As it does, — to be consistent 
everj'body should dine with the fruit woman firom 
the street comer, and play dearth with their own 
chimney sweeps." 

" Oh, we shall come to that, Madame," said 
Nicolas Doggondorf. "At least, if chimney 
sweeping ever make heaps of money; I don't 
think it does ; it only chokes little boys ." 

"Ce bon Monsieur Postiche sold rum and 
molasses," murmured Don Carlo. 

"What's it to us what he sold?" said Lady 
Featherleigh. " We've nothing to do with him ; 
we're ouly going to his hall. Yoa talk as if we 
asked the man to dinner." 

"What does the Archduchess Anna alwaya say: 
' On je m'amuse — ^j'y vais.' So we do all. I heat 
he has been put up for the Club ; ia it true ? ** 
added the Princesa to Carlo Maremma. 
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" Yes, KiTincnaberg has put him op," he 
answered her, "but he shitU never get into it, 
while there are any of us alive." 

"Et s'il n'y a qu'un, moi je serai celui-la," 
quoted Delia Hocca. 

" But he has lent Krunensherg heaven knows 
what — some say two million francs," said Lady 
Featherleigh. 

Prince Krunensberg was a gi-eat personage, 
and, for a foreigner, of great influence in the 
Club. 

" Ghere dame," said Delia Bocca, " if we elect 
all KiTinensberg's creditors we shall have to cover 
three streets with our club-house ! " 

" Oh my dear ! I am h.ilf dead 1 " cried Madame 
Mila, flashing into the room, gorgeous in the 
feathers of the golden pheasant, arranged on the 
most exquisite combination of violet satin, and 
bronze velvet, and throwing her muff on one aide 
of her and her parasol on the other, while Maurice 
dea Gommeux, who was the moat admu-able of 
upper servants, stooped for tliem and smoothed 
their ruffled elegance. "I am half dead I Such a 
scene I never went through in my life. I, who 
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hate Bcenes, and never have any hardly even with 
Spiridion 1 Oh, has Olga told you ? Yes ; it is 
horrible, infamous, intolerable ! — after all I have 
done for that odious Dumb Asylum — and my 
costumea ordered for the Mascadlns, and half 
the part learnt I It is all Krunensberg's doing — 
and the Due didn't stand out one half as he 
should have done ; and Blanche I — the idea — 
the little wretch is made of wood, and can't 
even open her mouth ! As for Kranens- 
berg, he deserves to be shot I It is ail bis in- 
fluence that has set Nina against the Muscadins 
—just to spite me I What I have gone through 
about this wretched theatre — and then to have 
that little chit of a Blanche set over my head, s 
little creature, only married out of her convent 
last year ; — it is unbearable ; of couise, nei^er I 
ttor des Gommeux shall play. Oh, here cornea 
the Due ; — no, Due, it is not the slightest use I If 
you have that ridiculous musty old piece of 
De Mussel's, or if you have Blanche in it at all 
you don't have Me in anything. A nice morn- 
ing's work you have made of it 1 Nina and I 
shall never speak ipain." 
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The Due laid his hat aside ; his delicate fen- 
torea were puckereil, weary, and troubled. 

"Mais, Madame, pardon! — mais tous avez 
totites dit lea choses lea plus affreuaes I " 

" Women always do, Due, when they are in a 
passion," said Lady Hilda. " There is nothing 
like a scene for diacoTering our real opinions of 
one another. Why ! you look actually — worried 1 
I thought nothing ever ru£Sed you by any chance 
whateTer." 

" Madame," said M. de St. Louis, stretching 
himself, with a sigh, in a low chair beside her and 
the fire, "I have always sedulously cultivated 
Berenity, I believe serenity to be the whole 
Georet of human health, happiness, longevity, good 
taste, sound judgment, everything in point of fact 
that is desirable in the life of a human being. 
Bat, alas I we are all moiial, and our best plans 
are hot finite. In an evil moment, when Pan- 
dora's box was packed, there was put in with it 
by the malice of Mercury a detonating powder, 
called Amateur Bivolry. ^Vhen all the other 
discords were dispersed, this shot itself into the 
loTelieat forma and the gentlest bosoms; and 
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He odmC ncwBlB Ab 1 

^m ^UmiaMBO ICh; I adwe tlwdHt <tf thi 
cxqmitte ahoes (rf'Uadcme Kins ; I an p enrt nto i 
with tfae most ftbsolote derotioo to MiImm 
Blanche ; — whst these betreiily gnces «re read;' 
to rend each otber'a bair, wh&t can I do ? What 
can X be except the most nnhappy person vpoa 
earth? To reconcile ladies who are infiiiiated is 
a hopeless dieam ; it were easier to make \rhole 
again a broken glass of Venice. It makes one 
almost wish," added the Dnc mth a sectmd sigh, 
" almost wish that Moliere had never been 
created, or, being created, had never written. Bat 
for Mohere I doubt very muohif the Drama, as an 
hrt, would have lingered on to the present 
time." ^m 

"Console yourself, my dear Duo," said Lady ^M 
Hilda, " console yourself with a line from 
Moltgre : ' Cinq ou six coups de bfiton entre 
gens qui s'aiment ne font que ragaillardir I'amiti^.* 
Mila, Nina, and Slauche will kiss each other 
to*m(irrow; they must, or what becomes of tha 
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great Contes de Mere d'Oie Quadrille to open 
the Boubleskoff ball nest week ? " 

" I shall never speak to either of them as long 
as I live," said Madame Mila, stUl i-uffliiig all her 
golden feathers in highest wrath. " Ab for the 
quadrille — the Boubleskoff must do as they can. 
I do think Krunensberg has made Nina perfectly 
odious ; I never saw anybody so altered by a 
man in my life. Well, there's one thing, it won't 
last. His ' affairs ' never do." 

" It will last as long as her jewels do," said 
Carlo ilaremma. 

" Oh, no, he can't be quite so bad as that." 

" Foi d'bonneur I — since he left the Sant' An- 
selmo j'ou have never seen her family diaiiioiids 
except in the Paris paste replica, which she tells 
you she wears for safety, and because it is such a 
bore to have to employ policemen in plain clotlieH 
at the balls " 

" Talk of policemen 1 " said Madame Mila, 
" they say we're to have a caution sent us from 
the Prefecture about our playing baccarat the 
other night at the cafe — they say no gambling ia 
allowed in the cit/— the idea 1 " 

9 
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Ihiafc w*— J-g« ff ly to B i riT iii.i r teg- 

1fc^»ai Mi»Joe to 1 111111111 ^am. BiAwfaft 



"Tke^dutk Biacfa too vim • ■■■ cw to 
iwginr he cw fRvcst Ia£a do^iAalttiT 
O^** Hid «*>«—— "It is Ibose tiiwifiw 
lowes of 7001^ De Fabns tfce otlter n^k that 
bore made s stir, end the Frdect thiniks it ne- 
cenai7 to aaj wmetfaiiig; he ia afiatd of ■ 



" Good gracioDs ! As if anvthing GUed a ettj 
liftlf so well as a scandal ! Why iloa't FtoraUa 
b&ve a good g&ming place like Monte Cariof 
we Bhoaldn't want to use oar own rooBU 
then " 

" J confeBB," said the Due, tn his gentle, niedi< 
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tativQ voice, "I confess that, like Miladi here, I 
fail to altogether appreciate the moral horror <A 
a game at baccnrat entertained by a nnmicipalil_v 
which in its legislation legalises the lottery. All 
gaining may be prejudicial to the moral health 
of mankind; it is certainly bo to their purses. I 
am prepared to admit, even in face of Madame 
Mila's direst wrath, that all forms of hazard are 
exceedingly injurious to the character and to the 
fortunes of every person tempted by them. It 
may be impossible even to exaggerate their bane- 
ful inSuences or theii' disastrous consequences. 
But how can a government which publicly 
patronizes, Busta,ins, and enriches itself by 
lotteries, have any logic in condemniog tlie 
pastime of hazard in a piivate drawing-room 
or a private club-house ? 1 confess I cannot see 
how they reconcile both courses. A govern- 
ment, whatever it be, shonld never be an 
anomaly." 

" Lotteries are to ns what bnll-figbting is to 
Spaniards, and revolutions are to the French," 
said Carlo Marcmma. "Every nation has its 
especial craze. The lottery is ours " 
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"But is it for a government to intensify and 
pander to, and profit bj' a national insanity ? " 
8aid Delia Roccawitli much seriousness. "When 
Borne bent to tlie yell of Panem et Circences, 
the days of her greatness were numbered. 
Besides, the Due is quite right — it is a ridiculous 
anomaly to condemn games while you allow lot- 
teries. Great harm may result from private 
gambling— greater still from the public gaming- 
tables — but the evil after all is not a millionth 
part so terrible as the e^il resulting from the 
system of public lotteries. The persons who are | 
ruined by ordinary gaming, are, after all, persona 
who would certainly be ruined by some vice or 
another. The compound of avarice and excite* 
ment which makes the atti'action of hazard doea 
not allure the higher kinds of chai-acter ; besides, 
the vice does not go to the player — the playes 
goes to the vice. Now, on the contrary, the 
lottery attacks openly, and tries to allui'e in | 
very despite of themselves the much wider 
multitude that is the very sap and support 

I of a notion — it entices tlie people themselves. 

I It lures the workman to throw away his wage— 
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the student to Gpend liis time in feverish dreame 
■ — the simple day ■labourer to consume his con- 
tent in senseless calculations that often bring his 
poor empty brain, to madness. The lottery 
assails them in the street, is carried to them in 
their homes, drops them some poor prize at first 
to chain them in torment for ever aftei-wards. It 
changes honesty to cunning, peace to burning 
desire, industry to a perpetual waiting upon 
chance, manly effort to an imbecile abandonment 
to the dictates of signs and portents, and the ex- 
pectancy of a fortune which never comes. High- 
born gamblers are only the topmost leaves of the 
tree of the State ; they may rot away without 
detriment to the tree, but the lottery lays the axe 
to the very ti-unk and root of it, because it demo* 
ralises the people." 

Lady Hilda listened, and watched him as he 
spoke with a grave and almost tender meditation 
in her eyes ; which M. de St. Louis saw, and 
seeing, smiled. 

'* Say all that in the Chamber, caro mio," mut. 
tered Carlo Maremma. 

" I would go to the Chambers to say it, or to 
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worse places even, were there any chance it would 
tie attended to. Madame Mila, hare I been ao 
unhappy aa to have offended you ? " 

" I am a top leaf that may rot ! I was nerei 
told anythmg so rude in my life — from you too I 
the very soul of ceremonious courtesy." 

Delia Rocca made his peace with her in flowery 
flattery. 

" Well, I shall play baccarat to-night in thia 
hotel, just because the Prefect has been so odious 
and done that," said Madame Mila. " You will 
all come home with me after the Houbleslcoff's 
dinner ? Promise ! " 

" Of coarse," said the Princess Olga. 

" Of com-se," said Lady Featherleigh. 

" Of course," said everybody else. 

" And if the gendarmes come in ? " 

" We will shoot them ! " 

" No ; we will give them champagne — surer 
and more humane." 

" I wish the Prefect would come himself — I 
should like to tell him my mind," coiitinued Ma- 
dame Mila. " So impudent of the man ! — when 
all the Royal Highnesses and Grand Dukea and 
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Duchesses in Europe only come to winter cities 
for play. He must know that." 

" My dear Mila, Iiow yoa do put yourself out 
nbout it," said the Lady Hilda. " Send ten 
Utousand francs to the public charities — you may 
play all night long in the cafes then." 

" Madame, j'ai I'honneur de tous saluer," mur- 
mured Delia Eocctt, bending low before her. 

When the door had closed upon him and left 
the others behind, a sudden blankness and dull- 
nesB seemed to fall on her : she had never felt 
the Bftme thing before. Bored she had often been, 
but this was not ennui, it was a kind of loneli- 
ness — it was as if all about her grew grey and 
cold and stupid. 

More ladies came in, there were endless 
laughter and chatter; Princess Olga wanted some 
tea, and had it ; the other women cracked bon- 
bons with their little teeth like pretty squirrels 
cracking fir-cones ; they made charming groups 
in the firelight and lamplight ; they made plans 
for a himdred diversions ; they were full of the 
gayest of scandals ; they dissected in Uio most 
merciless manner all their absent Mends; tkey 
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Hcolded tlieir lovers and gave them a thousand 
contradictory orders ; they discussed all the 
news and all the topics of the day, and an-anged 
for dimier parties, and driving parlies, and costume 
quadrilles, and bazaar stalls, and boxes at the 
theatre, and suppers at the cafes ; and agreed 
that everything was as dull as ditehwater, and 
yet that they never had a minute for anything ; 
and the Lady Hilda with the jubilant noise and 
the twittering laughter round her, thought how 
silly they all were, and what a nuisance it was 
having a day— only if one hadn't a day it was 
worse still, because then they were always trying 
to run in at all hours on every day, and one was 
never free for a moment. 

" Thank goodness, they are gone I " she said, 
half aloud, to the Saxe cups and the Capo di 
Monte children on the mantelpiece, when the 
last flutter of fur and velvet had vanished through 
the door, and the last of those dearest friends 
imd bom foes had kissed each other and sepa- 
rated. 

Left alone, she stood thinking, by the fire, 
with nil the lights burning behind her in that 
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big, empty room. What she thought wfia a very 
humble and pensive thought for so disdainful a 
lady. It was only 

"Is It mysel/? or only the money?" 

She stood some time there, motionless, her 
hand playing with the gold girdle as his hand had 
done ; her face was pale, softened, troubled. 

The clock amongBt the Saxe dogs and the 
Capo di Monte little figures chimed the half- 
hour after six. She started as it struck, and 
remembered tliat &he was to dine at eight with 
the Princess Roubleskoff; a big party for an 
English royalty on his travels. 

" Anyhow, it would be of no use," she said 
to herself. " Even if I did wish it, it could 
never be." 

And she was angry with herself, as she had 
been the night before ; she was impatient of these 
new weaknesses which haunted her. Nevertheless 
she was more particular about her appearance 
that night than her maids had ever known lisr 
be ; she was very difficult to salisly ; tried ami 
discarded four wholly new confections of her 
friend Worth's, miracles of invention and of 
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costliness, end at length bad herself dressed 
5uite simply in bl»ck velvet, only relieved by all 
her diamonds. 

" He said fair women should always wenr 
black," she thought : it was not her Magister 
of Paris of whom she was thinking as the 
sayer of that wise phrase. And then again sha 
was angry with lierself for remembering such a 
thing, and attii-ing herself in obedience to it, 
and would have had herself undreat again only 
there was but one small quarter of an hour in 
which to reach the Roubleskoff villa ; b palace of 
the faii'ics foui' miles fi-om the south-gate. So she 
went as she was; casting a dubious impatient 
glance behind her at the mirrors. 

" I look well," she thought with a sinile, and 
her content returned. 

She knew that he would be present at the 
dinner. There is no escaping destiny in Flora* 
]ia : people meet too often. 

The dinner disappointed her. 

She thought it veiy long and very stupid. 
She sat between the Grand Duke of Kittersbahn 
and the Envoy of dl the Bussias, and Delia 
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Bocca was not pinced within her sight; and 
after the dinner the young English Prince 
would talk to no one but heraelf, delightedly 
recalling to her how often she had bowled 
bis wickets down when they had been young 
children playing on the lawns at Oshome. 
She felt disloyally thankless for his pi'eference. 
He monopolised her. And as tho rooms 
filled with the crowd of the reception she 
merely saw the delicate dai'k head of Delia 
liocca afar off, bent down in eager and possibly 
lender conversation vdtli his beautiful country- 
woman, the Duchess Medici-Malatesta. She 
felt angered and impatient. 

If she had sat alone and neglected, as less 
lovely women often do, instead of being 
monopolised by d prince, with twenty other 
men sighing to take his place when etiquette 
should pennit them, she could scarcely have 
been more ill-content. 

Never in all her life had it befallen her to think 
angrily of another woman's beauty ; and now sue 
caught herself irritalcdly conning, across the width 
of tha room, the classic profile acd the immenM 
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jewel -like eyes of the Mala test a Semtramis. 
Never in all her life had it happened to her 
to miss any one thing that she desired, and now 
• strange sense of loneliness and emptiness came 
upon Ler, unreasoned and unreasoning; and 
she had such on impatience and contempt of 
herself too all the while I — that was the most 
bitter part of it. 

After all it was too absurd, 

As soon as the departure of the royal guests 
permitted anyone to leave, she went away, con- 
temptuous, ill at ease, and out of temper with 
herself and all the world ; half ignorant of what 
moved her, and half unwilling to probe her own 
emotions further. 

" Plus on est fou, plus on rit," she murmured 
to her pillow two hours later with irritable 
disdain, as she heard the voices of Mme. Mila 
and her troop noisily passing her door as they 
retmned to their night-long baccarat, which was 
to be doubly deHghtful because of the Prefect's 
interdict. 

" I wish I had been bom an idiot ! " thought 
the Lady Hilda — as, indeed^ anj one must dn 
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who finds himself burdened with aching braine 
in this best of all possible worlds. 

" Perhaps, after aU, yoa were right," said tbs 
Due de St. Louis, driving back into the town 
with Delia Rocca that night. "Perhaps you were 
right, Miladi is most lovely, most exquisite, 
most perfect. But she has caprices — there is no 
denying that she has caprices and extravagancies 
which would ruin any one short of the despotic 
Bovereigu of a very wealthy nation." 

The Due was a very wise man, and knew that 
the escalier derob6 is the only way that leads in 
conversation to any direct information. Their 
demeanour had puzzled him, and he spoke ac- 
cordingly with shi-ewd design. 

Delia Bocca heard him with a little annoy- 
ance. 

" She has not more caprices than other wo- 
men that I know of," he answered. " Her iaults 
are the faults rather of her monde than of her- 
Belf," 

" But she has adopted them with much alfeo- 
tion I " 

'* They are habits — hardly more.** 
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" And yon were correct too in your diagnoBis 
when yon saw her first," continned the Due, piti- 
lessly, " To me ehe is most amiable always ; 
but to the generality of people, it mn&t be ad- 
mitted that she ia not so amiable." 

" The amiability of most women," replied 
Delia Eocce, "ia nothing more than that insa- 
tiate passion for admiration wlilch makes them 
■bow their persons almost nude at TrouviUe, and 
copy the ways and manners offermnet entretenuet 
in the endeavour to rival such with ub. If 
they wish to be decent, they do not dare to be ; 
they must be popular and chic before all," 

"You are severe, but perhaps you are right. 
Miladi is certainly above all such vulgarities. 
Indeed, she ia only a little too much above eveiy* 
thing . — -" 

"It is better than to be below everything — 
even below our respect — as most of our great 
ladies are.'' 

" Certfdnly. Still she ia a little — a little 
■elfish." 

" How shonld she be otherwise ? She is quite 
kIoqq — she has no one to ca» for—" 
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" Most women make Bomething to care for j 
she lias many family ties, if she cared for thera — 
but she does not. No ; she is beautiful, ohai-ni- 
ing, grande dcune en toot — but I begin to think 
that it is well for the peace of manldnd that 
she remains so invulnerable. She would prO' 
bably make any man who loved her very un- 
happy if she married him." 

" If he were a weak man, not otherwise," 

"Pouf! Do you tliink any man would ever 
have control over her ? " 

" I am quite sure that she would never care for 
any man who had not." 

" He would be a very bold person," murmured 
the Due. " However, I am very glnd that you 
thinlc more highly of her. You know, mon cher, 
what always was my opinion as to yourself " 

Delia Rocca coloured, and saw too late that his 
companion had forced his card &om his handH 
in the most adroit manner. He busied hJmaeli 
with lighting a cigar. 

" For myself," he said, coldly, " I can have no 
object in what I say. My own poverty is barrier 
sufficient. But I should he uniust not to admit 
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what I think of her, as a friend. I believe that 
the habits of the world are not so sti'ong with her 
that they can satisfy her ; and I believe tliat with 
her affections touched, vfith tenderer ties than 
she has ever known, with a home, with children, 
with a woman's natural life, in fact, she would be 
a much happier and very different person. Mais 
tout cela ne me regarde pas." 

The Due glanced at bini and laughed softly, 
with much amusement. 

" Qa Yous regarde de bien pres — bon sacc^ et 
bon soirl " he said, as he got out of the carriage 
at his hfltel in the city. " I told him to many 
her," he thought ; " but if he expect to convert 
her too, he must be the boldest and most 
sanguine man in Europe." 

Lady Hilda made up her mind that she was 
lired of Floralia, as she meditated over her choco. 
late the next moniing, after a night which chloral 
had made pretty passable, only the baccarat 
people had screamed so loudly with laughter ou 
the other side of the corridor, that they bad 
awakened her once or twice. Yes, she certainly 
was tired of it. The town was charming, — but 
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then one couldn't live on pictures, marbles, and 
recollections, and one got so sick of seeinR the 
same people morning, noon, and night. The 
fogs were very bad. The drainage was dreadful. 
The thermometer was veiy nearlj what it was in 
Normandy or Northamptonshire for what she 
could see. If one did take the trouble to go 
into society, one might as well do it all for a big 
world and not a little one. It was utter non- 
sense about her luugs in Paiis. She would 
go -back. She would telegraph her return to 
Hubert. 

Hubert was her maitre d'hotel. 

She did telegraph, and told herself that she 
would find immense interest in the fresco paint- 
ings which were being executed in the ball-room 
of that Tery exquisite hdtel " entre cour et 
jardin," which she had deserted in Paris, and 
in making nooks and comers in her already over- 
filled tables and cabinets for the tazze and bacini 
and ivories and goldsmith's work she had col- 
lected in the last two months ; and decided that 
the wall decorations of the drawing-rooms, which 
were of rose satin, with Louis Quiuze panelling, 
r S 
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were all very barbaroQSt utterly incorrect, snd 
should never have been borne with so long, ani 
Bhonld be altered at once ; the palest ambersatin 
was the only possible tiling, with silver mirrors 
and ailrer cornices, and not a touch of gilding 
anprbere ; the idea had occurred to her before a 
pictnre in the gallertea, where a silver casket 
was painted against an amber ciirtain; she wonlj 
have it done immediately, and she would go back 
to Paris and have her old Thursday eveninga 
again. 

After all, Paris was the only place worth 
living in, and doctors were always alarmists — old 
women— everything that was stupid, unless you 
were very very ill, when they did seem to dilate into 
demi-gods, because of course you were weakened 
with morphine and other stufT, and did not want 
to die ; though you ought to want to die, being 
R Christian, if you were in the very least degre? 
consistent ; since if you were quite sure that th« 
next world would be so very much better than 
this, it was utterly illogical to be airaid of going 
to it: — but then were you quite sure ? 

The Lady Hilda sighed. This dreadful age. 
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which has produced commimists, petroleuaes, and 
liber»l thiiiliers, had communicated its vague 
restleasneas even to her; although she belonged 
to that higher region where nobody ever thinks 
at all, and everybody is more or less devout in 
seeming at any rate, becaase disbelief is vulgar, 
and religion ia an ' affaire deg mo^uvs,' hke de- 
cency, Btill the subtle philosophies and sad 
negations which have always been afloat in the 
air since Voltftire set them flying, had affected 
her slightly. 

She was a true hclievcr, just as she was a well- 
dressed woman, and had her creeds just as she 
had her bath in the morning, as a matter of course. 

Still, when she did eome to think of it, she was 
not so very sure. TJiere was anotlier world, aud 
saints and hugels and eternity, yes, of course, — 
but how on earth would all those baccarat people 
ever fit into it? Who could, by any stretch o£ 
imaginatioD, conceive Madame Mila and Itlanrica 
des Qommens in a spuitual existence aiound the 
throne of Deity ? 

And as for punishment and torment and all 
that other side of futurity, who could even think 
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of the mildest palpatory as suitable to those 
poor flippertygibbet inanities who broke the 
sevetitb cotnni&admeQt as gaily i^ a child 
breaks his indiarabber ball, aod were as in- 
capable of passion and crime as they were 
incopable of heroism and virtue ? 

There might be paradise for Yirtne, and hell 
for crime, bat what in the name of the universe 
was to be done with creatures that were only all 
Folly? Perhaps they would be always fiying 
about like the souls Vii^ speaks of, " suspensffi 
ad ventos," to purify themselves ; as the sails of a 
ship spread out to dry. The Huron Indians pray to 
the souls of the fish they catch ; well, why should 
they not ? a fish has a soul if Modem Society 
has one ; one could conceive a fish goiug softly 
through shining waters forever and forever in 
the ecstacy of motion ; but who could conceive 
Modem Society in the spheres ? 

Wandering thus from her drawing-room fumi- 
Inre to problems of eternity, and only succefiding 
m making herself unsettled and uncomfortable, 
the Lady Hilda, out of tune with everything, 
put off her cashmere dressing-gown, had herself 
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wrapped in her Babies, and thought she would go 
out ; — it was just twelve o'clock. 

Looking out of the window she saw a lady all 
sables like herself, going also out of the hotel to a 
coiip6, the image of her own. 

"Who is that?" ahe asked of her favourite 
maid. 

" That is Mdlle. L6b, Miladi," said the maid. 
" She came last night. She has the suite 
above." 

" Hot dare yon mention her ? " said the Lady 
HUda. 

The little accident tilled up the measure of her 
disgust. Mdlle. Jenny Lea was a young lady who 
had seduced the affections of an Emperor, three 
archdukes, and an untold number of the nobility 
of all nations ; she was iitterly imeducated, in- 
conceivably coarse, and had first emei^ed from a 
small drinking shop in the dens of Whitechapel ; 
she was the rage of the moment, having got a 
needy literary hack to write her autobiography, 
which she published in her own name, aa 
"Aventnres d'une Anglaise ; " the book had no 
decency, and as little wit, but it professed to ahov 
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np the scandals of a great Court, and it made 
some great men ridiculous and worse, so eiglity 
thousand copies of it had been sold over Europe, 
and gi'eat ladies leaned from their carriages eager 
to see Mdlle. Jenny L6a pass hy them. 

MdUe. Jenny Lea, indeed, having put the finish- 
ing stroke to her popularity by immense debts and 
a forced sale of her effects in Paris, was the sensa- 
tion of the hour, only sharing public attention with 
thePere Hilarion,ayoung and passionately earnest 
Dominican, who was making a crusade against the 
world, in a noble and entirely vain fervour, from 
the pulpits of all the greatest chinches on the 
Continent, It was " the thing " to go and hear 
Pere Hilarion, weep with him and pray with him, 
and then coming out of the chm-ch doors to read 
Jenny Lea and talk of her. It ia by these admir- 
able mixtui-es that Society manages to keep itself 
alive. 

The P^re Hilarion was breaking his great heart 
over tlie vilenesB and the hopelessness of it all, at 
anyone who has any Boul in him must be dis- 
posed to do. But to Society the Pfere Hihirion 
irai only a sort of mental liquew, as Jenny L6a 
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was an American " pick-me-up : " — that web all. 
Society took tliera indifferently,oneafter the othei; 
Of tlie two, of courae it prefeiTed Jenny L6a. 

The Lady Hilda in supreme disgust went out 
in lier sables, as Mdlle. Jenny L^a in hers drove 
from the door. 

" What good tliiuga sumptuaiy laws must have 
been," she thought. " If such creatmea had to 
di-eas all in yellow now, as I think Uiey had once 
(or was it Jews ?), who would talk of them, who 
would look at them, who would lose money about 
them ? Not a aoul. And to think that there 
have been eighty thousand people who have bought 
her hook ! " 

" Has anything offended you, Madame ? Who 
or wliat is so unliappy ? " said the voice of Delia 
Rocca, as she crossed the pavement of the court 
between the lines of bowing hfitel functionaries, 
who had bent their spines double iu just the same 
vny to Mdlle. L^a thi'ee minutes previously. 

"Nothing in especial," she answered him, 
coldly. " Those baccarat people kept me awake 
half the night ; I wish the gendarmes kad inter- 
fered. What wretched weather it ia ! ' 
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" It is a little cold ; but it ia very bright," said 
Delia Rocca, in some surprise, for the day, iudeed, 
was maguiflcent aud seasonable. " I was coming 
in the hope that I might be admitted, though 
I know it is too early, and not your day, and 
ereiything that it ought not to be. But I was 
BO unfortunate last night ; you were so mono- 
polised " 

She deigned to smile a little, but she continued 
to move to her brougham. 

" Yourclimate istbe very Harpngonof climates. 
I have not seen one warm day yet. I am thinking 
of returning to Paris." 

He grew very pale. 

"Is not that very sudden?" he ftsked her; 
there was a great change in his voice. 

" Oh, no ; I have my bouse there, as yon know, 
and Monsieur Odissot is painting the hall-room 
in frescoes. I have quite a new idea for my 
drawing-rooms, too ; after all, furnishing is 
one of tlie fine arts; do you like that young 
Odissot's talent? His drawing ie perfection; 
he was a pupil of Hippolyte Flandrin. Good 
morning,'' 
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She wna in her coupe by this time, and he was 
obliged to close the door on her; hut he kept his 
band upon it. 

" Since j-ou ai'e leaving us bo soon and so 
cruelly, Madame, would yon honour my own old 
chapel frescoes as yoo promised ? — they might 
give you some ideas for your ball-room." 

Lady Hilda deigned to smile fairly and fully 
this time. 

"Is that a satire or a profanity — or both 
together?" 

" It is jealousy of Camille Odissot ! I will go 
to Paris and paint your frescoes, Madflme, if you 
will let me ; I can paint in fresco and in tempera; 
I was a student in the Academy of San Luca in 
my time." 

His words were light, and his manner also, 
but his eyes had a language that made the Lady 
Hilda colour a little and look out of the otlier 
window of her coupe. 

" I must first call upon Olga ; I have pro- 
mised," she answered, irrelevantly. " But I will 
join you at your palace in an hour ; perhaps she 
will come with me; I should not like to leave. 
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certainly, without having seen your chapel. An 
re voir." 

" If you do leave, Madame, I follow I — ^to p^t 
the ball-room." 

He shut the carriage-door, and stood bare- 
headed in the wintry wind as the impatient horse& 
dashed away. When it had disappeared he put 
Ilia hat on, lighted a cigar, and atrolled to his own 
house. 

" She will not go to Paris," he aaid to himself. 

He knew women well. 

In an hour and a half she arrived at his own 
gates, bringing the Princess Olga with her. 

She saw the grand old garden, tlie mighty 
staircases, the coui-ta that once held troops of 
armed men ; she saw his own rooms, witli their 
tapestries that Flemish John Kosts had had the 
doing of so many centuries before ; she saw the 
exquisite dim silent chapel, whose walls, painted 
by the Memmi in one portion and continued by 
Masaccio, were amongst the famous things of the 
city. She was moved and saddened; softened 
too ; after all, the decay of a great race has an un- 
Qtterable pathos; it will touch even a vulgar mind; 
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BhC) arrogaiit and fastidious as to birth, as thougb 
bHc had been bom before the '89, was touched by 
it to the core. 

She had heard, too, of how he lived ; without 
debt, yet with dignity, with the utmost simplicity 
and without reproach ; there was something 
in his fortunes which seemed to her worthier 
than all distinction and succcbs, something tliat 
fitiiTcd that more poetic side of her nature, which 
the world had never allowed to awake, but which 
had been bom with her nevertheless. She was 
serious and dreaming as she lingered in the beau- 
tiful old chapel, under whose mosaic pavement 
there lay the dust of so many generations of liis 
race. He noticed her silence and thought to 
himself: 

" Perhaps she is thinking how base it is in a 
man as poor as I to seek a woman so rich as her* 
Helf ; " — but she was not thinking that at all as 
ftbe swept on in her sables, with her delicate 
cheeks, fair as the lovely Kiph^toa rose, against 
the darknesB of the fur. 

That immortality which she had been doubt- 
ing in the morning, did not seem so absurdl; 
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impoBeible here. Tlicrc tt&s roligioa in the place, 
a different one to what she had known kneeling 
at the meste des paresseux in the Madeleine ; the 
Bort of religion that a woman only becomes 
aware of when she loves. 

She started and seemed to wake from a dream 
when Piincess Olga Bu^gested that it was time 
to go ; Princess Olga was a person of innnmer- 
able engagements, who was always racing after 
half an hour without ever catching it, like the 
Minister-Duke of Newcastle, and like ninety-nine 
people out of every hundied in the nineteenth 
centuiy. There was some bric-i-brac the Prin- 
cess wanted somebody to cheapen for her; 
ghe bade him come and do it ; he complied will- 
ingly enough. Tliey went all three to that brie- 
fi-brac shop, and thence to another, and yet 
another. Then Princess Olga, who was used 
to a more brilliant part than that of the " terza 
iucommoda," left them to themselves over the 
&Tence and martjueterle. 

Lady Hilda who, despite all Ler fashion, liked 
walking like every healthy woman, dismissed her 
horsey "aid walked the length of the liver-sti-eet, 
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he with her. People meeting them began to 
mahe conjectures, and bets, harder than ever ; and 
Itaiian ladies, looking out of their carriage win- 
dows, wondered for the five-millionth time at the 
reedom of Enghsh women — as indeed Italian 
ladies have good cause to do in far more repre- 
heDBible liberties. 

They walked down to the piazzone and hack 
again. It was growing dusk. She went home to 
her hotel, and let him enter with her, and had 
Bome tea by the firelight ; all the while he made 
love to her with eyes and gesture and word, as 
only an Italian can, and she avoided explicit 
declaration of it, and direct need to reply to it, 
with all the consummate tact that ten yeai's* prac* 
tica in snch positions had polished in her. 

It was a charming pastime — were it nothing 
more. It was quite a pity when Madame Mila 
entered onBUSpecting, and full of new wrongs 
in the matter of the Museadhis and fresh gos- 
sip concerning some forty people's marriages, 
divorceB, debts, ignominies, and infamies. It ia 
foitnuate that there are so many wicked people in 
Society, for if there were not, what would the 
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fl(^^^ yi^Q^ ^^ W Mt^ ^Wut? th«7 would di« 
^^Yv*V(i;^^ W>t \w^ » for Pari8, yet?" 1m 

Itt^ uaikdi and balanced a Deyoniensis tea* 
V<MI^ id^ in her hands. 

^^ Not just yet, if your weather prove better.*' 

He draw the tea-rose away from her fingers 
nnseen eren by the qnick marmoset eyes of little 
Madame Milai who as it chanced was busied 
making herself a cnp of tea. She let it go. 

^* Ton should have seen all the men looking 
after that horrible L^a/' said Madame MUsl, 
drinking her compound of cream and sugar, as 
the door closed on him. " They have eyes for 
nothing else, I do think; and only fancy her 
having the very suite above mine-4t is atrocious ! 
They say the things at her sale fetched fabulous 
sumSt Little pomatum and rouge potsi five hunr 
dvid francs each I They say she has fixed her 
mkid on young Sant* Andrea here ; I suppose sht 

• beard he is enormously rich. Oh» did yoa 
iW*OwendoIea DonoBSter has come f She has 
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lost all her money at Monte Cailo, and she haa 
dyed hei' hair a nice straw colonr ; she looks fif- 
teen years youoger, I do assure you. Don is 
shooting in Dalmatia — of course she abuses him 
— poor old Don ! I Tronder how we should have 
got on if he had married me, as he wanted. 
Gwen told me Lord Derbyahirfl has run off with 
Mi-s. Wlieelskaitte — what he can see in her ! And 
those open scandals are so stupid, where is the 
use of them ? Surely you can do what you like 
without calling all the world in to see you doing 
it. When a woman has an easy husband she never 
need compromise herself, and Wheelskaitte cer- 
tainly always was that. Oh, you never would know 
them, I remember, because they were new people ; 
she was an odious creature and very ugly, but 
they gave very good parties in London, and their 
ijKttage was as nice a one as you could go to for 
Ascot. Tou used *o like little AVroxeter, did not 
you ? he was such a pretty boy — he has just left 
Eton, and he is wild to marry a girl out of a 
music-hall, bo Gwen says. Those creatures get 
all the good marriages nowadays : — and two hun- 
iied ciebuMmtes waiting to be presented at thp 




Drawing-room this month ! Have you seen the 
new book ' Confeaaiona d'lrn Feu Follet ' ? Man* 
rice has just brought it to me. It is riralling 
Jenny Lda, and they say it is worse — quite un- 
mentionable — everybody is talking about it. It 
waa out last week, and they have sold five edi- 
tiona. The man called Bistrim in it is Bismarck. 
No; I don't know that it is witty. I don't 
think things are witty nowadays. It is horrible 
and infecte — but yon can't put it down till you've 
done it. OM Lady Mauleverer ia dying at the 
Pace hStel here — of undigested scandal, Featheis 
leigh says, bat I believe it's gastritis — what a 
nasty old woman she has always been. I hava 
just leiit a card with inquiries and regrets ; I do 
hope she won't get better. I won ever so much 
at play last night. I forgot to tell yon so ; 1 
bought that roeaiUe necklace on the Jewellers' 
Bridge ; it was only six thousand francs, and it 
really did belong to the Comtesse d' Albany. It's 
very pretty too ■ ' 

So Madame Mila disooursed, greatly to haz 
own satisfaction. She loved so much to hear her 
own tongue, Uiat she always chose the stupidest 
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knd silliest of her lovers for her chief favours — a 
olever man bad always ideas of his own, and was 
iurc to want to express them sometime or another. 
All she desired were listeners and echoes. Dia- 
onssion may be the salt of life to a few, but 
listeners and echoes are the bonbons and cigftrettea 
that no woman can do without. 

The Lady Hilda sitting looking into the fire, 
with her eyes nearly closed, murmured yes, and no, 
and indeed, in the proper places, and let her run 
on, hearing not one word. Those fingers which had 
entangled themselves bo softly with her own with- 
drawing the tea-rose, had left a magnetic thrill 
upon her — a dreamy, lulling pleasure. 

That evening the good Hubert received a 
second telegram contradicting the first, which Lad 
tnnounced his misti'ess's return, and putting off 
that return indefinitely. The good Hubert, who 
was driving her best horses, drinking her best 
vines, drawing lai^e cheques for accounts never 
examined, and generally enjoying his winter, wag 
much relieved, and hastened to communicate the 
happy change toMonsieiurCamiUe Odissot, whom 
the first telegram had also cast into great conster- 
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nation ; since that clever but idle young gentleman, 
having been pie-paid half the sum agreed on for 
the firesco-paiutiug, had been spending it jojonal; 
after the tastes of young artists, assisted by a 
pretty brown actress of the Folies Marigny, and 
bad not at that moment even begim to touch 
the walls and the ceiling of the ball-room con- 
fided to his genius. 

" But you had better begin, though she is not 
coming back," said the good Hubert, surveyiug 
the blank waste of prepared plaster. " Hiladi ia 
not often out of temper, but nhen she is, ouf ! I 
would as soon serve a Bussian, Better begin ; 
paint your best, because she knows — Miladi 
knows, and she is hard to please in those things. 
Not but what I dare eay, as soon as you have 
done it all, she will take it into her head that it 
looks too cold, or looks too warm, or will not 
compose well, or something or other, and will 
cover it all up with silk and satin. But that will 
sot matter to you." 

" Not at all," said Monsieur CamiUe, who, 
though he had been a pupil of Flnndrin, had 
l«imed notlting of that troa master's cou8cieii> 
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tionsnesB in art| but was a clever young man of a 
new generation, who drew beautifully, as meeha- 
nically as a tailor stitches beautifully, and was of 
ihe veiy niie opinion that money was ereiy* 
thiniE* 





CHAPTER Vm. 

The Fostiche ball came off, and was a briniant 
success. Madame Miln announced the next 
morning when she got up that she had never 
enjoyed anything better — not even at the Tuil* 
eries. 

" And the hostess ? " said Lady Hilda. 

" I didn't even see her, thank goodness," said 
Madame Mila, frankly. " I went late, you know, 
and she'd been standing at the door four hours, 
and had got tii'ed, and had gone off duty into the 
crowd somewhere. Of course it wasn't my buai- 
nesa to go and look for her." 

" Of course not, but you brought oflF your 
HUon things ? " 
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" Yea. There they are," said Madame Mila, un- 
conscious of any eatlre. " I never saw such 2ux« 
— no, not even in the dcni" old Emperor's time— 
the things everybody got must have cost hundreds 
of thousands of franca. Certainly little Dickie 
managed it beautifully. He ordered the whole 
ftfiair, you know." 

" Little Dickie, or anybody else, could float 
Medea herself in society if she would brew 
cotillon toys of a new sort in her cauldron," said 
the Lady Hilda. 

"Medea?" said Madame Mila, who knew 
about her because she had seen Ristori so often. 
" Poor tiling ! it waa that horrid Jason that 
desei-ved to be put out of society, only men never 
do get put out of it for anything they do ; I don't 
know how it is — we cut no end of women, but 
we never eat a man. Well, I assure you, my 
dear, the ball was charming — charming, though 
you do look so contemptuous. We had all our 
own people, and saw nobody else, all night. I 
don't think I need bow to the woman, do you 9 
I'm not supposed to have seen her, though I do 
know her by sight, a little podgy sanbumt-Iooking 
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fat creature with liveries for all the world like 
what the slieriiFs have in England at assize time. 
Ko ; I'm sure I needn't bow to her. I told 
Dickie beforehand I shouldn't." 

"No doubt Dickie was delighted to have yon 
on any terms." 

" Of course ; and I'll send a card to-day," BRid 
Madame Mila, with the magnanimous air of one 
who does a very noble thing. 

From that time thenceforward she would forget 
the Joshua K. Postiches and everything concern- 
ing them as absolutely as if she had never heard 
anything about them ; the woman's second ball, 
if she gave one, would be nothing new, and no 
Bort of fun whatever. 

" You're always at me about Maurice," she 
said, pursuing her own ideas, " Look at Olga 
with Carlo Maremma ! — she did make him go last 
night, and he was the only Italian there. Yon 
talk of Maurice — Olga is twice aa careless as I 



" Olga is my ftiend; don't discuss her, please." 
" Oh, that's very fine ! — when you are always 
finding fault with me about Maurice I " 
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" I Bbould not let any third person blame you." 

"You are very strange, Hilda," said Madame 
Mila, eyeing her with a curious wonder, and 
ruffling herself up in her embroidered pink 
cashmere dressing-gown, as if she were a little 
bird in the heart of a big rose. "Why should 
you defend people behind their back? No- 
body ever does. We all say horrible things 
of one another; hut we don't mean half of 
them, so what does it matter ? I don't blame 
Olga, not in the least; Schouvaloff is a brute, 
and, besides, he knows it very well, and ho 
doesn't mind a bit; indeed, of course he's glad 
snough " 

" I do blame Olga ; but I can't see how Jfou 
can," said her cousin, coldly. 

Madame Mila ruffled herself more, looking 
more and more like a little angry bird in the 
middle of a pink rose. 

" I ? Pray what can anybody Bay of me ? 
Spiridion is always with me half the year at least. 
Spiridion is extremely fond of Maurice, so are all 
the children. He's at another hotel, right at the 
other end of the place; really t can't see why 
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I must rush out of a towQ because a friend 
happens to come into it also " 

" My dear Mila, pray don't talk that nonsense 
to me," BOJd her cou^, serenely. '* I daresay 
ten years hence you will marry your little Lili to 
M. des Gommeux; people do do that sort of thing, 
though they find fault with the plots of the old 
Greek phiys. I suppose it " saves society ;" at 
least, it saves appearances. Olga is imprudent, 
I know, and wiong; bnt, at least she has the 
courage of her opinions ; she does not talk all 
that pusillanimous pruiient absurdity about 
'friendship.'" 

" Nobody can understand you, Hilda ; and I 
don't know what you mean about Greek plays," 
muttered Madame Mila. " Everybody lives in 
the same way : you talk as if it were only me / 
gpiridion never says a word to me; what business 
have you ? " 

" None in the least, dear ; only yon will bring 
np the subject — Qui s'excuse s'accuse. That is 
all. Yo'i are not coming out this morning? 
An revoir then ; I am going to see a aewly- 
fonnd San Cipriano il Hago outside the gates ; 
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they think it is by II Moretto. The face and 
dress are Venetian, they say ; but jou care no- 
thing about all that, do you? " 

" Nothing," said Madame Mila, with a yawn. 
" I suppose if it take your fancy you'll be buying 
the whole church with it in, if you can't get 
it any other way. I wish I'd yotu: money, I 
wouldn't waste it on old pictures, that cnly make 
& room dark ; and the kind of light they want is 
horribly unbecoming to people." 

" I promise you I shall not hang an altar-piece 
in a room," said the Lady Hilda. " I leave that 
for the heretics and the bourgeoisie. Qood-bye, 
my dear." 

" Who's going with yoa ? " cried Madame 
Mila, after ber : Lady Hilda hesitated a moment. 

" Nins is, and the French ailist who has dis- 
covered the Moretto, and M. della Eooca." 

Madame Mila laughed, and took up a little 
mirror to see if all the colour on her face were 
quite right. One horrible never-to-be-forgotten 
Jay — one eyebrow had been higher than the 
other. 

Lady Hilda, descending the hdtel staircase, 
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mettbe faithful Maurice aacendiDg. That slender 
and indefatigable leader of cotiUons swept 
his hat to the ground, twisted the waxed ends of 
his small moustache, and mtinQured that be 
was about to inquire of the servants if Madamd 
la Comtesse were "tout-a-f^it remise apr^a ses 
fatigues incroj'ables." 

Lady Hilda, whom he feared very greatly, 
passed him with a chilly Balutation, and be went 
on up the stairs, and in two minutes' time waa 
assuring Madame Mila that she waa "fraicbe 
comme la ros^e du matin," which did credit to hia 
ready chivalry of compliments, since he was awaro 
of all the mysteries of those bright cheeks and 
that small pomegranate-like mouth, and had eren 
once or twice before great balls, given an artistic 
touch or two to their completion, having 
graduated with much skill and succesa in Bucb 
aceomplisbmenta under the tuition of Mademoi- 
selle Bose The, and La Petite Boulotte. 

The San Cipriano was to be found in a cbuich 
■ome five miles out of the city ; a lonely church set 
high on a fi'agrant hill-side, with tiheep amongat 
the olive boughs, and the ox-plough under the 
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Tinee that were all about it, and high hedges ol 
wild rosea and thitteta of arbntua rambling 
around its old walled graveyard. 

The paths close round it were too steep for 
the horses, and the last half mile had to be 
climbed on foot. 

It waa one of those spring days which often 
fcU in February ; the ground waa blue with 
violets, and the grasa golden with crocus and 
hepatica ; there were butterflies and bees on the 
air ; the mavis and blackbird were singing. 

The San Cipriano hung over a side altar in 
the dark, desolate, grand old church, where no 
worshipper ever came except a tired peasant, or 
a ahejiherd sheltering from a storm, 

Uella Kocca pulled aside the moth-eaten cur- 
tains from the adjacent window, and let the sun- 
ahine in. Soma little children were sitting on 
the altar-steps stringing daisies and berries ; tho 
light made a halo about their heads ; the deep 
Venetian colours of the forgotten picture glanced 
like jewels through the film of the dust of ages- 
Its theme was the martyrdom of the Magician 
and of S. Justina ; beneath were the crowds of 
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Nicomedia and the guards of Diocletian, aboTS 
were the heavens opened and the hosts of waiting 
angels. It was a great theme greatly treated by 
the great Brescian who, although the pupil of 
Titian and the rival of Veronese is so little 
known, save in tlie cities that lie betwixt the 
Dolomites and the Apennines. 

" It is one of the most beautiful legends that 
we have, to my thinking," said Delia Rocca, when 
they had studied it minutely and in all lights. 
"It has been very seldom selected by painters 
for treatment ; one wonders why ; perhaps be- 
cause there is too much human paasion in it for 
a sacred subject." 

" Yes," said Lady Hilda, dreamily. " One 
can never divest oneself of the idea that S. Jas- 
tina loved him with an earthly love." 

" Oh, Hilda t how pagan of yoo," said tlw 
Marchesa del Trasimene, a little aghast. 

" Not at all. Why should we doubt it ? " said 
Delia Eocca, quickly. "Why should we deny 
that a pure love would have power against th* 
powers of the world?" 

Lady Hilda looked at him, and a great softness 
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came into her face ; then she Btooped to the little 
children playing with the berries on the altar- 
steps, and put some money in thetr little brown 
hands. 

" It is a very fine picture," slid said, after a 
momeut's pause. "I do not tbiuk I have ever 
leen brown and gold and crimson so beautifully 
managed, and liised in so deep a glon of colour 
save in Palma Veechio's S. Baibai'a — you re- 
member — in S. Maiia Formosa in Venice ?" 

"The portrait of Violante Falma — ^yes. But 
this subject has a deeper and warmer interest. 
S. Barbara with her tower and her cannon is too 
strong to touch one yery muoh. One cannot 
think that she ever suffered," 

"Yet S. Barbara has a very wide popularity, 
if one may use the word to a saint." 

" All symbols of strength have ; the people are 
weak ; they love what will help them. It is very 
singular what deep root and vast fame one saint 
has, and how obscure remains another ; yet both 
equal in holiness and life, and courage of death. 
Perhaps the old painters have done it by the fre- 
quency of their choice of certain themes." 
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" Oh, no," said Lady Hilda ; " be Bare the 
painters rather followed the public preference thpJi 
directed it. Poets lead; painters only mirror. 
I like this San Cipriano very much. They did 
not &ay too much of it. It ia left to dost and 
damp. Conld I bay it do you think ? " 

" I dare say, — I will inquire for yon to-morrow. 
We sell anything now. When the public debt ia 
a little heavier, and the salt tax is protested 
against, we shall sell the Transfiguration — why 
not? — ^we have a copy at S. Peter'a. Indeed, 
why keep the S. Cecilia doing nothing in a darii 
old city like Bologna, when its sale with a few 
others might make a minister or a senator well off 
for life?" 

" Do not be so bitter, Paolo," said the Mar- 
chesa Nina, "you might have been a minister 
yourself." 

"And rebuilt Palestrina out of my commiasiou 
on the tax on cabbages ! Yes, I have lost my 
opportunities." 

The Lady Hilda was gazing at the clonda of 
angels in the picture, who bore aloft the martyred 
souls in tUeir immortal union ; and from thcu 
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she glanced at the little £air wondering faces of 
the peasant children. She had nerer thought 
about children ever in any way, save as little 
figures that composed well in Stothord's draw- 
ings, in Sir Joshua's pictures, in CoiTeggto's 
frescoes. Now, for a second, the thought glanced 
through her titat women were happy who had 
those tender soft ties with the future of the world. 
What future had she ? — You cannot make a 
future out of diamonds, china, and M. Worth. 

" You really wish to buy the San Cipriano ? " 
he asked her, as they passed over the worn, 
damp pavement towards the sunlight of the opon 
door. 

" Yes — ^you seem to tliiiik it sacrilege ? " 
" No ; I think the moral decadence of feeling 
which makes it possible for my nation to sell such 
things is a sacrilege against our past, and ■ 
violation of the rights of our posterity; — but 
that is another matter, and no fault of yours. 
What will you do with it when you have it I " 
*' I will put it in my oratory in Paris." 
The answer jarred on him; yet there VM no 
oUier which he could have ixpected. 
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" How naturally yon think of buying nil yoa 
Bee ! " lie said, a little impatiently. " I suppose 
that power of acquisition — that wand of posBes- 
BJon — is Tery dear to you." 

"What do you mean? I do not know — it is ft 
habit. Yea ; I suppose one likes it." 

"No doubt. Your riches ore to yon as his 
magic was to San Cipriano yonder ; the wil- 
lingest of slaves." 

" What ! — an evil spirit then ? " 

" Not necessarily. But " 

" But what ? " 

"A despot, though a slave. One who holds 
your soul ; as the powers of darkness held his, 
until a gieat and spiritual love set him free." 

They were passing out of the open doorway 
into the calm golden hght of the passing day. 
Through the fine tracery of the olive-boughs the 
beautiful valley shone like a summer sea. Before 
them, above the southern mountains, the sun 
was going down. Her eyes grew dim for a 
moment as she looked. His hand had closed on 
hers J she let it lie within his clasp ; it was the 
first gesture of tenderness she had ever allowed 
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to him. Then at a sadden recollection she with- 
drew it, aad she BDiiled with her old Berene indif- 
ference. 

" You will talk to me in unknown tongues I S. 
Justina was a holy woman ; I am not. I am not 
sure that I ever did any unselfish thing in all my 
life. How many violets there are; — gather me 
some." 

The others drew near ; he left her and gathered 
the violets. They were countless ; the old church 
was left alone to perish ; no foot of priest or wor- 
shipper now ever trod upon their purple glories. 

She leaned over the low wall of the grave-yard, 
and watched the setting son. She felt that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

" If I had met him earlier " she thought. 

They walked down through the olive thickets, 
iklong the grassy slopes of the hill, to the 
carriage, and drove home in the now waning 
Ught. 

She was capricious, contemptuous, ironical, 
arrogant, in everything she said, lying back with 
the fiirs covering her from the chill evening 
trinds. 
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" Poea going to a cborch alway make you M 
flKQstic, cara mia ? " eaid the MarcheBa Nina. 

Delia Rocca was very silent. The French artiat 
kept up the ball of talk with her and the lovely 
Marchesa, and played the gay game weU. The aun 
sank quite; thebrief twilight came; thendarkness; 
the horses took them down through the walled 
lanes and the rose hedges into the narrow streets, 
where here and there the lamps were twinkling, 
and the glow of the wood iires shone through the 
grated casements. 

The caniage paused first at the Hotel Mnrat. 

" I shall see you to-night at Princess Fiirsten- 
berg's, Hilda, of course ? " said the Marchesa. 

" Oh, yes," said the Lady Hilda as she descen- 
ded, drawing her sables closer around her. " Yoa 
will be there, I suppose?" she added, with a 
little change of her voice, to Delia Rocca, as he 
held bis arm for her to alight. He looked 
straight down into her eyes. 

" I think not," he said, simply. "Good night, 
Madame." 

He stood witi bis bead uncovered, whilst sha 
went up the stepn of the hotel ; then, as the door 
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dosed OB lier, be walked away to hia ows old 
house. 

Lady Hilda went np to her own rooms ; she 
had a knot of violets with her. Before she pat 
them in water she touched them with her lips 
— as any girl of sixteen or any peasant Gretchen 
might have done. 

That night at the Princess Fiirstenberg'fi — one 
of the pleasantest houses of the winter city — men 
and women both said to one another that they 
hadnever seen her looking more beautiful, or more 
magnificent in the bkze of her jewels, but they 
found her colder, and more dif&cult to converse 
with than ever, and were more than ever hope- 
lessly impressed with the sense of theii own abso- 
lute nullity in her eyea. 

He was not there. 

She stayed but a brief time ; long enough to 
chill erery one there like ice, which was the effect 
she always produced in society, when it was so 
unhappy as not to please her; then, having 
frozen it, she left it, — the ladies who remained 
breathing &eer when her dehcate loveliness and 
hei mighty emeralds had ceased to outshine 
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tliem. She sank back in her carriage with r 
great sigh. 

The homeward streets led past the palace of 
the Delia Bocca. She let the window down, and 
looked outward as she passed it. She saw a 
single casement alone lighted in the great black 
mass of &owning stone, witli its tnachicolated 
walls and iron stanchions. It was above the en- 
trance; she knew it was his favourite room ; where 
bis books were, and his old bronzes, and his 
favourite weapons. 

Her eyes filled with tears again as she looked 
np at the solitai'j light. She felt for the Uttle 
cluster of violets that she had fastened under the 
great emeralds in her hoBom, — his hand had 
gathered them. 

" If anyone had told me I would care ! " she 
thought to herself. 

The tears on her lashes stole slowly down, and 
dimmed the emeralds and refreshed the violets. 

She was the most heartless creature in the 
world; the coldest and most self-engrossed of 
women, her friends and acquaintances were 
saying after her departure, in the drawing-rooms 
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of the Princess Fiirstenbei^ ; not lite her 
cousin; dear Httle Madame Slila was all good 
nature, all kindliness, all heart. 

At the Fiera for the orphait children the veek 
before had not dear little Madame Mila slaved 
herself to death ; bustling about in the most be- 
witching costume ; whirling like a little Japanese 
wind-mill ; wearing the loveliest little muslin 
apron, with huge pockets, into which thousands 
of franca were poured ; turning the lottery-wheel 
indefatigably for tliree days, and selling cigars 
she had lighted, and lilies of the valley she had 
kissed, at the most fabulous prices for the good 
of the poor? And had not Lady Hilda con* 
temptuouBly refused to have anything to do with 
the Fiera at all? 

The almoner of the charities, indeed, had 
received a fifty-thousand franc note anonymously. 
But then, how could anybody divine that the 
Lady Hilda had sent it because a chance word of 
Delia Bocca's had sunk into her mind ? Whereas 
everybody saw Madame Mila whirling, and saying 
BO prettily, " Pour nos pauvres ! — pour nos chers 
paavrea ! " 
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Tbb next morning theybronglit Iier a note; it 
■aid that Ixe had inquired about the Sad Cipriano, 
but the matter had to be referred to eome autlio- 
ritj absent in liomc, and there could be no 
answer for a few days, perhaps weeks ; the note 
was signed with the aEsuronce of the higliest con- 
sideration of the humblest of her servants, — 
Paolo della Rocca. 

The note might have been read from the house- 
top : she had had letters from bitn of a difEerent 
strain ; chaiming little brief letters, about s 
flower, about an opera-box, about a piece of pot- 
tery, always about some trifle, but making the 
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trifle tlie medium of a delicately -veiled homage, 
uid a softly-hinted tenderneas. 

She tossed tho note into the tire, and saw his 
name bum in the clear flame of a pine branch : 
why could he not have called instead of wi'iting ? 

She was restless all day, and nothing pleased 
her : — not even M. de St. Louis, who did call and 
EBt a long time, and was in his most delightful 
humour, and full of new anecdotes about every- 
body and everything : — but he did not mention 
Delia Eocca. 

The Duo found no topic that suited her. It 
was the Corso di dala that afternoon, would 
she not go ? 

Xo : her horses hated masks, and she hated 
noise. 

The Veglione on Sunday — would she not go 
to that? 

No : those things were weU enough in the 
days of Philippe d'Orl^ans, who invented them, 
but they were only now as stupid as they were 
vulgar ; anybody was let in for five ^ncs. 

Did she like the new weekly jomTial, that was 
electrifying Paria ? 
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No : she conld see DOthing in it : there was no 
wit now-a-days — only personalitieB, which grew 
more groes every year. 

The Due urged that personalities were as old 
fts Cratlnus and Archilochus, and that five hun- 
dred years before Christ the satires of Hipponax 
drove Bupalus to hang himself. 

She answered that a bad thing was not the 
better for being old. 

People were talking of a clever English novel 
translated everywhere, called " In a Hothouse," 
the hothouse being society — had she seen it ? 

No : what was the use of reading novels of 
society by people who never had been in it? 
The last Enghsh " society " novel she had read 
had described a cabinet minister in London as 
going to a Drawing-room in the crowd, with 
everybody else, instead of by the petite entree t 
they were always full of such blunders. 

Had she read the new French story " lie Bal 
de Mademoiselle Bibi ? " 

No : she had beard too much of it ; it made 
yon almost wish for a Censorship of the Press. 

The Due agreed that literature was terribly 
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but truly described &s " on taH d'ordui-ee aoig- 
neuBeinent envelopp6." 

She isaid that tlie " tas d'ordures" witliout the 
envelope was sufficient for popularity, but tliat 
the literature of any apa was not to be blamed 
— it was only a natural growth, like a mushroom ; 
if the soil were noxious, the fungus was bad 

The Due wondered what a censorship would 
let pass if there were one. 

She said that when there was one it had let 
pass Crebillon, the Chevalier Le Clos, and 
the "Bijoux Indiscrets;" it had proscribed Mar- 
montel, Helvetius, and Lnnjuinais. She did 
not know how one man could be expected to be 
wiser than all his generation. 

The Due admired some majolica she had pur- 
chased. 

She said she began to think that majohca was 
a false taste ; the metallic lustre was hue, but 
how clumsy the forms ; one might be led astray 
by too great love of old work. 

The Due praised a magnificent Sevres panel, 
just painted by Kiocreux and Goupil, and given 
to her by PrinccBS Olga on the New Year, 
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She Bftid it VBB TeB done, but wbst diun 
was there in it ? All their modem iron &nd xine 
eolonrs, uid hvdrate of Klmmnimi, and oxide of 
ehrominin, and parple of C&ssios, and all Die rest 
9t it, never gave one-tenth the charm of those old 
paintfT* Kho had only green f^js and doll 
blaes and tawny yellows, and never conld get 
any land of red whatever ; Olgft had meant to 
please her, but she, for her part, would much 
sooner have had a little panel of Abmzzi, with 
all the holes and defects in the pottery, and a 
brown contadina for a Madonna; there was 
some interest in that, — there was no interest in 
that gorgeous lanilECape and those brilliant 
bunting figures. 

The Dae bore all the contradictions with im- 
perturbable serenity and nrbanity, smiled to him- 
self, and bowed himself out in perfect good 
humour. 

"Tout Ta bien," he thought to himself; 
"Miladi must be very much in love to be so cross." 

The Due's personal experience amongst ladies 
had made bim of opinion that love did not im- 
prove the temper. 
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" The carriage waits, Miladi," said her Bervant. 

" I shull not drive to-day," eaid Lady Hilda. 
" Tell them to saddle Said." 

It was a brilliant da; ; all the bells were peal- 
ing ; and the sunshine and the soft wind stream- 
ing in. She thought a ten-mile stretch across 
the open countiy might do her good; at any 
rate, it would be better than sitting at home, or 
pacing slowly in the procession of the Corso di 
Gala, which was only a shade less stupid than 
the pelting Corso. 

Said was a swift, nervous, impetuous horse; 
the only sort of horse she cared to ride ; and he 
soon bore her beyond the gates, leaving the 
carri^es of her friends to crush each other in 
the twisting streets, and vie in state liveries and 
plumes and ribbons and powdered servants, and 
amuse the good-natured, kindly, orderly crowds 
of Floralia, clustered on the steps of churchei 
and under the walls of palaces. 

She rode against the wind, ag straight u 
the state of the roads would permit her, &• 
wonderM a sight to the astonished country 
people as though she had been S. Margarita on 
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her dragon. Said took a few stone walls and 
Bonlcened fences, wtiich put him on good terms 
with himself. She was in no mood to spare him, 
or avoid any risks it might amuse him to run ; 
and they had soon covered many more miles than 
she knew. 

"Where are we?" she asked her groom, 
when Saiid slackened his pace at last. 

The groom, who was a Scotchman, had no 
idea and no power of asking. 

"It does not matter," said his mistress, and 
rode on again. 

They were on a tolerably broad road, with a 
village above them, on a steep green vine-clad 
hill ; there were the usual olive orchards eveiy- 
where, with great almond trees full of blossom 
and white as driven snow, and farther still all 
around the countless curves of the many moun- 
tain spurs that girdle the volley of Floralia. 
There was another stone wall in front of them ; 
beyond it the turf looked fresh and pleasant ; 
she put Said at it, but someone from a distance 
called out to her in Italian, "For G^od's sake 
BtopUiehorsel" 



I 
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On Uie other side of the wall the ground fell 
suddenly to a depth of twenty feet. 

She caught up Said's head in time only by k 
moment; he stood erect on his hind legs a 
second, but she kept her seat unshaken ; she 
thought he ^rould lose hia balance and fall back 
on her ; but she stilled and controlled him with 
Uie coolest nerve. As he descended on hia 
front feet, Delia Rocca came through a high iron 
gate on the left, leapt a ditch, and sprang to the 
horse's head. 

" How can you do such mad things ?" he said, 
with a quiver in his Toice. " That gate was 
locked ; I could only shout to you. I thought 
I was too late " 

His face was pale as death ; her colour hud 
not even changed. She looked at him and smiled 
ft little. 

" So many thanks — it Is a silly habit taking 
walls ; I learned to like it when I was a chOd, 
and rode with my brother. Said is not fright- 
ened now ; you may let him alone. Where ore 
we?" 

" On the ground of Palestrina," ' ' 
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** Falestrina ! I see nothing of j-oor villa." 

" We are eight miles from the villn. It lies 
beyond those other hillB — but all the ground here 
ifl mine. I vas visiting one of my farms. Bj 
heaven's mercy I saw you " 

His voice still faltered, and his face was pale 
vith strong emotion; his hand had closed on 
hers, and rested on her knee. 

*' You were behind that tall gate then ? " 

*' Yes ; I have the key of that gate, but the 
lock was rusted. Come and rest a moment, you 
Kre a long way from Floralia. There is en old 
faFmliouse here ; they are all my own people." 

She dismounted and threw the biidle to her 
groom. 

" It terrifies you more than it did me," she 
said, with a little laugh. 

He took both her hands and kissed tliem ; he 
did not answer, neither did she rebuke him. 

He led her through the iron gate down a grassy 
path between the grey gnarled olive trees and 
(be maples with their lithe red boughs ; there 
was a large old house with clouds of pigeoni 
lound it, and great mulberry trees near, aiid sculp* 
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tnrad shields and lions on the walla ; women ran 

to him delightedly, men left their ploughs afar 
off and came, eager and bareheaded, to see if there 
was any chance to serve him; he was their 
prince, their lord, theii' idol, their best friend ; as 
their fathers had followed his to the death, so 
would they have followed bim. Half a dozen 
flew to do each word of his bidding ; brought in 
the horse, brought out aa oaken settle for her in 
the Bun, brought fresh water from the spring, 
&esh lemons from the tree, fresh violets from the 
hedges. At a sign fi-om him one of the shepherd- 
boys, who was famous for his singing, came and 
stood before them, and sang to his guitar some of 
the love-songB of the province in a sweet tenor 
voice, liqmd as the singing of nightingales. The 
green and gracious country was around, the low 
Bun made the skies of the west radiant, the smell 
of the woods and fields rose fresh from the 
earth. She drank the draught he made for her, 
and listened to the singing, and watched the 
simple pastoral, old-world life around her, and 
felt her heaii. thrill aa she met the azaorouu 
vorship of his eyea. 




She had never thought of natural beaatj, or of 
the lives of the poor. Bare now and then when 
they had heen recalled to her by some ailveiy 
landscape of Corot, or some sad riu'al idyl of 
Millet; as she sat here, she felt as if she had 
passed all her life in some gorgeous heated 
theatre, and had only now come out into tin 
open air, and under the arch of heaven. 

There was a wonderful dreamy, lulling charm 
ill this uhve-hidden solitude ; she did not care to 
move, to think, to analyze. He did not speak to 
her of love ; they both avoided words, which, 
spoken, might break the spell of their present 
peace and part them ; but every now and then his 
eyes looked into hers, and were heavy with the 
langooc of silent passion, and stirred lier heart to 
strange sweet tumult. 

When the boy sang tiie passionate, plaintive 
love-songs, then her face grew warm, and her 
eyelids fell — it was no longer an unknown 
to her. 

She would not think of the future — ! 
signed herself to the charm of the boor. 

So also did he. 
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The night before he had resolved to avoid her, 
to cease to see her, to forget her. She had 
wounded him, and he had told himself that it 
was best to let the world have her, body and soul. 
Now chance had overruled his resolve : he could 
not war with his fate — ^he let it come as it might. 
He had found his way to influence her ; he knew 
that he could move her as no other could ; yet 
he hesitated to say to her what must unite them 
or part them. 

Besides, since this woman had grown dear to 
him with a passion bom alike out of her phy- 
sical beauty and his own sense of power on her, 
and liis insight into the richer possibilities of her 
nature, the colder calculations which had occupied 
him at his first knowledge of her seemed to him 
base and unworthy : if he had not loved her he 
would have poTBuedherwithnopangofconscieQce; 
having grown to love her, to love her loveliness, 
and her pride, and her variableness, and her 
infinite charm, and her arrogant faults, to love 
her in a word, and to desire indescribably to lead 
her from the rank miasma of the pleasures and 
pom^s of the worid into a clearer aud higher 
■ 8 
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l^iiibul fttmospbere, be recoiled Taan aad more, 
daj b; day, from seeking her as the medium of 
hiB own fortune, he checked himself more and 
more in the att£rsoce of a passion which coold 
hot seem to her mingled at the least with the 
lowest of motives. 

He was her lover, he did not disgoise H froia 
himself or her ; bat he paused before doing that 
which would make him win or lose it all ; not 
because be feared liis fate, but because he could 
not, bring himself to the acceptance of it. 

*' Sing me something }'oiirself," she said to 
him; and he took the boy's mandolin and, 
leaning against the porch of the hoose, touched 
a chord of it now and then, and sang her every 
thing she would, wliile the son shone in the 
■ilver of the olives and the afternoon shadows 
stole slowly down the aide of the mountains. 
Then he sat down on tlie steps at her feet, and 
talked to her of his people, of hia land, of hia 
boyhood and his youth. 

" I have lived very much in the great world," 
he said, after a time. " This world which you 
Uunk is the only one. But I am never so well 
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content as when I come back here under my 
olives. I Euppose you cannot understand that?" 

" I ara not sure — yes, perhaps. One grows 
tired of everything," she answered with a little 
sigh. 

"Everything that is artificial, you mean. 
People think Horace's love of the rural life an 
affectation. I believe it to be most sincere. 
After the strain of the conventionality and 
the adulation of the Augustan Coiul:, the 
natural existence of the country mast have 
been welcome to him. I know it is the 
fashion to say that a love of Nature be- 
longs only to the Moderns, but I do not 
think 80. Into Pindnr, Theocritus, Meleager, 
the passion for Nature must have entered very 
strongly ; what is modern is the more subjective, 
the more fanciful, feeling which makes Nature a 
sounding-board to echo all the cries of man." 

" But that is always a northern feeling ? " 

"Inevitably. "With us Nature is too nante 
for US to grow morbid about it. The sunshine 
tliat laughs around na nine months of every year, 
the fimits that grow almost without culture, the 
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flowers that we tlirow to the oxen to e&t, th« 
very stones that are sweet with myrtle, the very 
Bea sand that is musical with bees in the rosemary, 
everything we grow up amongst from infonoy 
makes our Iotq of Nature only a kind of un- 
conscious joy in it — but here even the peasant 
has that, and the songs of the men that 
cannot read or write are full of it. If a field 
labourer sing to his love he ^iU emg of the 
narcissus and the crocus, as Meleager sang to 
Heliodora twenty centunes ago " 

"And your wild narcissus is the true narcis- 
sus; the Greek narcissus, with its many bella 
to one stem ? " , 

" Yes. In March and April it will be oat 
everywhere in the fields and woods about 
here. I thought once that you loved fioweni 
as you loved art, merely as a decoration at 
your salon. But I was wrong. They are 
closer to your heart than that. Why do you 
deny your emotions ? Why do you mask 
yourself under such cold phrases as those yon 
need to me yesterday ? " , 

She smiled a little. 
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" How should I remember what I said ao long 
back as yesterday ? " 

" That is hard ! — for those who hear may 
remember for a lifetime. Your words kept me 
from where you were last night." 

" What I say at any time is worth but little 
thought. I fear yoa think too well of me always," 
she said, on a sudden vague impulse and the first 
pang of humility that she had ever allowed to 
smite the superb vanity that had always en- 
wrapped her. 

With a soft grace of action he touched with 
his lips the hem of her riding skirt. 

"No," he said simply, "you might indeed 'daze 
one to blindness like the noonday sun.' But I 
am not blind, I see in you many errors, more 
against yourself than others ; I see the discontent 
which always argues high unsatisfied desire, and 
the caprice which is merely the offshoot of too 
long indulgence of all paesing fancies ; but what 
matter these ? — your nature and the nobility of it 
lie underneath them in a vein of gold unworked. 
¥ou have had the language of flattery to nausea : 
I do not give it you; I say but what I believe." 
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The tttafnaf'nta'bei«j€BttmdA»wam^ 
I ^kbTCMetfariDedftniisliher. 

She fid not cstc to wvt fiv OaworiBaaft 
I Ae knewwooU ftflov ■• U« fiagcn itole and 
[ daqied hen ekne, mddie idt <n ho- the pzs 
! did not daze to me^ She roae, and 
, ghtieed to the west. 

" The BUD U joat gone behind the lulls. I 
Aall be late. Will joa teU them to hmig ma 
Said?' 

He rose, too, and did not oppose her departnre. 
^I rode here myself, forttmately," he said. 
" You mnst allow me to go with you into 
Floralia ; the roads are bad and hard to find." 

They brought Said out of the great wooden 
fweet-smelling outhouse, and he raised her in 
lilence to her saddle. He gave her a little knot 
of the fragrant leafless calycanthus with a few 
sprays of myrtle ; Bhe put it in her bosom ; it 
was already dusk, and he saw the softened dim- 
QCBs of her eyes. 

They rode down together in the declining light 
through the winding ways of the outlying 
eountry into the town ; it was quite dark when 
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they reached the gates ; they had ridden fast and 
spoken scarcely at all. 

As he lifted her from Said in the gloom -within 
the scarcely lighted street, he pressed her softly 
for one second in his arms, so that she felt the 
beating of his heart. 

" A rive derci ! " he mormured. 

She left him in silence, and without rebuke. 

" Is that you, Duca ? " said the voice of 
Madame Mila in the darkness, as a carriage, 
gorgeous with amher and gold liveries and with 
Carnival camellias at the horses' heads, pulled 
up with great noise and haste before the hotel 
door. 

" Is that you, Duca ? I am so glad ; I wanted 
to speak to you. The Corso was horridlj' stupid. 
I don't care a bit except for the pelting days, do 
you. I sprained my arm last year in Kome with 
the pelting, and I really blinded poor Salvareo 
for a week. Why, dear me, that's Said ! Have 
yon and Hilda been riding together ? " 

" I met your cousin, Madame, by chance ; she 
had lost her way. It is very easy to do so 
amongst our hills." 
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" How very forttmate that yon met her ( " said 
Madame Mila, with a little saucy laugh. " She 
vill kill herself riding that horrid Said some day 
— perhaps she will listen to yon if you tell her 
not. What was it I wanted to say, — oh, I want a 
very good box for the Veglione. You are one oi 
the directors of the opera, are you not ? " 

" Yea." 

"I thought so. Well, mind I have one; big 
enongh to hold the supper table comfortably ; 
and see Maurice nbout it, and dine with me to- 
morrow, will you? Nina and Olga and th» 
usual people. Dear me, how these horses do 
fidget. How very nice that you should have 
met dear Hilda just when she'd lost her way] 
Good bye; but, of course, you'll be at the 
Roubleskofb' to-night? I wish it wasn't cos- 
tume. I'm England, and I'm embroidered all 
over with Union Jacks ; and I have a little 
Khetlive on a gold stick that keeps tumbling up 
and down j and I carry a ship in full sail on the 
top of my head. I assure you it's very trying to 
be a Naval Power. How ever I shall he able to 
waltz with that ship 1 " 
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Delia Kocca rode away in the darkness, as the 
skirts of Sladame Mila vanished in the hotel 
doorway with the gleam of the golden-pheasant 
trimmings Bhining under the gas lamp. 

He went home to his solitary dinner, and 
Bcai'cely touched it, and barely even noticed his 
dog. He sat alone a long time, thinking, in the 
same room where, four months hefore, he had 
pondered on the Due de St, Louis's counsels, and 
had decided to himself that this woman, beautiful 
though she was, was arrogant, unimpressionable, 
extravagantly capricious, and in every way anta- 
gonistic to him. 

Now, he was passionately in love with her 
himself; he knew that she was deeply moved by 
him ; he believed that he had onlyto ask and 
have ; and yet he hesitated. 

It was the marriage of all other marriages for 
him ; he had softened and subdued her in a. 
manner which could not but intoxicate his vanity, 
though he had less vanity than most men; he 
did not distrust her character, because be believed 
that there was a vague lofty nobility in it, and a 
latent, thoucrh mitouched, tenderness ; of her 
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caprices, of her di&ngefiiliiess, of her moods of 
contempt, and of impatience, he had no fear; he 
would substitute other emotions for them. And 
yet he hesitated ; he was unresolved ; he was 
"lonbtful whether to accept the empire he had 
obtained. 

He wonld hare concluded a marriage of interest 
as coldly and tranqnilly as any other man with a 
woman to whom he was indifferent. But with 
this woman whose mere touch thrilled him to the 
heart, and whose imperious eyes had only grown 
gentle for his sake ! — never had he felt his 
poverty so painfully as in this moment when 
supreme Fortune seemed to have smiled upon 
him. 

Though he loved her with passion, ho almost 
wished that he had never seen her face. 

After all, though generous, she was arrogant ;— 
sooner or later she might make him feel tliat the 
golden sceptre was hers and not his. To his 
temper, which, although gentle, was deeply in- 
grained with the pride which had been transmitted 
to him from many generations of a feudal nobility, 
such a possibility seemed onendurable. He sat 
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still lost ia thought till his lamp grew low, and 
tlie wind rising loud, shook the leaded panes of 
the old high windows. 

" I suppose when Fortune does smile at us, 
wc always quarrel with her so," he thought, with 
some impatience of his own irresolution. 

After all, what other mAn in Eui'ope would not 
have been content ? 

He got np, caressed the dog, turned the lamp 
higher, and went into hia hed-chamher. 

"Get out the white mousquetaire dress," he 
said to his old servant. " I will go to the Koublcs- 
koiTball." 

All patrician Floralia was at the RoubleskoiT 
ball, one of the last great entertainments of the 
expiiing Carnival. In six more days there would 
come the Day of Ashes; and Floralia would repent 
her sins in sadness, — that is, with only musical 
piirties, a dinner here and there, and no suppers 
at all; (perhaps a ball might be squeezed in 
once or twice by grace of the Russian Calendar, 
bat, then, if you took advantage of that you were 
brouille with all the codini at once). 

He reached the Boubleskoff villa late, not so 
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late but what he was in time to see tlie arrival of 
tl:e woiuaii who bad sat witli him at her feet, ftEit 
talked with him of Meleager and the white nar- 
cia^us Honers. 

Lady Hilda entered like ft BOTereign, and drew 
all eyes on herself. 

She was attii'ed as TRttoria Colonna, and 
carried her purples and cloth of gold with more 
than roj'al grace ; tlie colour on her cheek was 
heightened, her eyes had a dewy brilliancy; 
what they spoke to her she aeemed hardly to 
hear. 

He was as her shadow all the evening. 

They were both fcTerishly happy ; both cnri- 
onsly troubled. Neither cared to look onward. 

Society there assembled said that it was a 
great thing for the Duca della Eocca ; and won- 
dered whether they would live moat in Floralia 
or Paris, 

" C'eat moi qui a inspirfi cela," said the Due de 
St. Louis, with much self-complacency, sitting 
down to the whist table ; he was quite sure that 
all was right ; he had seen the look in the eyes 
of both of them. 
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"She will compromise herself at last. Oli, 
wliat a comfort it will be t " thought little 
Madame Mik, carrying her frigate in full sail 
airily through the mazea of the cotillon, with a 
sleeveless bodice on, cut so low that it was reaUy 
as" good — or as bad — as if she had had nothing 
at all. She did not wish any harm, of course, 
only, really, Hilda, with a loTer lite other 
people, would be bo much more natural and 
agreeable. 

" But they will marry, people say," suggested 
M. dea Gommeux, to whom alone she couiided 
these ideas. 

"When do people ever say anything that is 
true?" said Madame Mila, with profound con- 
tempt, tossing her little head fill tlie Naval Power 
of England was in jeopoi'dy. She was initated to 
hear Maurice even talk about marriage ; it was 
an improper thing for him even to mention, con- 
sideiing his reiation to herself. "When he 
approached any young girl or maiTiageahle 
woman of any sort, Madame Mila bristled like 
a little angry ten-ier that sees a cat ; on the 
whole, she was still more exacting than MUea. 
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Itose Th^ and Boulotte, and whereas in society 
he could escape &om them, he could in sowise 
escape from her. 

If it had been a question of marriage for her 
cousin, indeed, Madame Mila would have opposed 
it tooth and nail ; ehe had a feeling, a very 
accurate one, that Delia Rocca did not approve of 
herself, and that he would certainly never allow 
his wife, if he had one, to be very intimate 
with her. But Madame Mila knew what other 
people did not ; that there could be no question 
of such a marriage for her cousin ; and so sho 
smiled on Delia Kocca, and was always engaging 
hit" to dinner; because Lady Hilda, with her 
lover about her, like any one else, would he so 
much more humanized and natural, and would 
sympathiae so much better with other people. 

That kind of vii-tue of Hilda's — if it were 
virtue — was such an odd, cliiUy, unpleasant thing, 
she thought ; to live in that way, with hundreds 
of men seeking her, and cold alike to tliem all, 
y/as somettiing so veiy onoatural ; it was almost 
fm bad as beuig one of those queer women who 
wouldn't tie their skiits hack, or wear high heels. 
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or dress their hair properly : — ^it was bo straDge, 
too, in a person who, in all other matters, wag 
tlie very queen of fashion, the very head and 
front of the most perfect worldliness. 

It was very late and daylight quite when Lady 
Hilda, contrary to her custom, left the ball ; she 
had been happy with a warmth and feverishaesa 
of happiness altogether new to her ; nothing 
more had passed between them, but they had 
been together all the night, although never 
alone. 

She stood a moment in the doorway facing 
the daylight. Most women are mined by such a 
test; she looked but the fairer for it, with the 
sunrise flush touching her cheeks, and the peails 
and the diamonds in her hair. 

" I may come to you early," he murmured, as 
bUc paused that instant on the step. 

" Yes— no. No : I shall be tireJ. Wait tiU 
tlie evening. You are coming to Jlila." 

The words were a denial ; hut on her lips t'lere 
was sweetness, and in her eyes a soft emotion as 
ihe moved onward and downward to tha carriage. 

He was not dissatisfied nor dismayed. Ai 
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he drew the furs over her gold-laden skirts, fats 
head bore lower and lower, and his lips toovbed 
her hand and her arm. 

" The sun is up, I never am so late as this," 
she said, as though she did not feel those kisses ; 
but, by the clear light of the day-dawn, he saw 
the blood mantle over her throat and bosom, and 
the tremulous shadow of a smile move her month. 

The horses sprang fonvaid ; he stood on the 
lower step, grave and lost in thought. 

" Is it too early to offer felicitations, my Mend ? " 
said the Due de St. Louis, passing to go home- 
ward ; he had been playing whist all night. 

" I do not understand you," be answered, witb 
the tranquil falsehood of society. 

The question annoyed him deeply. He loved 
this woman with all the tenderness and passioQ 
of his temperament, and loved her the more for 
the ascendency he had gained over her and tbs 
faults that he saw in her; he loved her generonsly, 
truly, and wilb prn'or desire than most men. 
Yet what would his lore for her ever look to Uie 
world ?— since he was poor. 

Meanwhile she, with het fair hair ti'mbled 
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about her pillows, and her gorgeous cloth of 
gold lying on a couch like a queen's robes 
abandoned, slept restlessly, yet with a smile 
on her face, some few hours : when she awoke 
it was with a smile, and with that vague swoet 
sense of awakening to some great Joy, which 
is one of the most precious gifts of happiness ; 
dreamful misty sense of expectation and recol- 
lections blending in one, and making the light 
of day beautiful. 

She lay still some time, awake, and yet 
dreaming, with half-closed eyelids and her thick 
hair loosened and coveidng her shoulders, and 
the sweet scent close at hand of a glassful of 
mjTtle and calycanthus, that she had been very 
careful to tell them to set near her bed. Lazily, 
after awhile, she rang a little hell, and bade her 
maids open her shutters, the grand light of the 
noonday poui'ed into the chamber. 

" Give me a mirror," she said to them. 

When they gave her one, she looked at herself 
and smiled again : she was one of those women 
who are lovely when they 'Take : there are not 




They brought her her chocolate, and she sipped 
R little of it, and lay still, looking at the myrtle 
and bearing the ringing of church bells from 
BcroES the water ; she was bappy ; it eeemed to 
her that all her life before had not been happiness 
after all ; — only pleasure. 

An hour later her maid brought her a telegram. 
She opened it with a little impatience. "Why 
should anything break in on her day dream ? 

It merely said that her brother was in Paiis, 
and would come onward ; and be with her that 
night. She let the papers fall, as though she 
were stung by an adder. 

It recalled to her what she had forgotten. 




CHAPTER X. 



Loud Claiuvaux anived in tima for Madame 
Mila's dinner. He was an affectionate and sunny- 
tempered man ; lie did not notice that his sister 
did not once say she was glad to see him. 

Delia Rocca did notice it, with that delicate 
uneiTing Italian perception, which is aa fine as a 
needle and as subtle as mercury. 

He saw, too, that something had come over 
her; some cloud; some change; she had lost 
much of her proud serenity, and ahe looked at 
him now and then with what seemed to him 
almost like contrition ; she ayoided bein^ alone 
with him ; he was troubled at it, bat not alarmed ; 
ha knew very well that she loved him. He let 
her be. 
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, An Italiau hits infinite pHssiun, but be hns 
I^rI&o infinite patience in matters of love. Nor ^ | 

iras be, now that he Tras assuied of hia power 
lover her, wholly content to use it ; if he mar- 
ried her, the world would always say that it was 
for her wealth. That means of raising his own 
fortunes which had seemed to him so matcriiil 
and legitimate all his life, now seemed to him 
unworthy and unmanly since he had grown to 
care for her. He knew that such liches as she 
possessed were precisely those wiih which he 
had always intended to rebuild the fallen great- 
ness of his race ; but since he had loved her it 
looked very different. 

The charm of then intercoui-ee to birii was the 
ascendency he had won over her, the power that 
he had gained to lift her natui'e to a higher level: 
where would his influence be when he had once 
stooped to enrich himself by its means ? 

These fancies saddened him and checked 
him, and made biin not unwilling to linger on 
about her, in all that indistinct sweetness of half- 
recognised and half-unspoken love. 

The position, uncei-tain as it was, had its 
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charm; he felt that this ivomnn, with iill her 
insoleBce and indifference and absorption by the 
world, was, in his hands, only a creature of 
emotions and of passions, who would flush at his 
touch, and giow unnerved under his gaze ; he 
knew that he was very dear to her since, had he 
not been, for the audacity of hia caresses he 
would have been driven out of her presence. 

" Ania chi t'ama, e lascin dir la gonte," he 
said to himself in the wise burden of the people's 
loye-song ; and he let destiny go as it would. 

Meanwhile, she, dissatisfied, with a conscience 
ill at ease, and disinclined to look into the future, 
saw him morning, noon, and night, but avoided 
seeing him alone, and usually had her brother 



Lord Clairvaux could only etay a week, and 
was utterly unconscious that Ms presence was 
unwelcome ; he was taken to see the two Arab 
mares of Delia Rocca; hewas taken to Palestrina; 
he was taken to studios and chapels, which had 
no more interest for him than they would have 
had for a setter dog : but he was quite ignorant of 
why he was taken. 
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He did what Lady Hilda told him to do ; bn 
tlwajB did when he and she were together ; 
lie was a simple, kindly, honest gentleman, 
who regarded England as the muTerBe, and all 
the rest of the world as a mere accident. 
Hi» sister's contempt for her conntry and hb 
politics, her philosophy of indifferentism, her 
fcioration of primitive art, her variable disdain, 
and her intellectual pharisaism had always seemed 
to him very wonderfnl, and not altogether com- 
fortable ; hnt he admired her in a hopeless kind 
of way, and it was not in his temper to pazzle 
over people's differences of opinion or character. 

" Hilda thinks all the old dead fellows were 
gods, and she thinks all of ns asses," he would 
say humbly. "I don't laiow, you know, — she's 
awfully clever. I never was. It may be so, 
only I never will believe that England is used 
up, as she says ; and I like the east wind myself; 
and what she can see in those saints she'i 
just bought, painted on their tiptoes, or in those 
old crooked pots; — but if she'd stayed in the 
coimtry, and hunted twice a week all winter, yott 
know she would not have been like tha*^^." 
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" It would have been a great pity had Miladi 
been anything save what she is," said Delia 
Bocca, to whom he expreesed himself in this 
manner, in such French as he could command, 
end who was amused and astonished by him, 
and who took him a day's wild fowl ehooting in 
the marshes, and a day's wild boar hunting in 
the next province, and wondered constantly 
why so kindly and gallant a ffentlcman should 
have been made by the good God ao Tery 
stupid. 

"Oh, yoa think so; I don't," said Lord 
Clairraux. "Hilda isn't my idea of a happy 
woman. I don't believe she ia happy. She 
spends half her life thinking how she will dress 
herself; and why will they dress now like the 
ruffs and things of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
eHigies on the tombstones? and the other half 
she spends buying things she never looks at, 
and ordering things she dislikes when they're 
done, and reading books that make her think 
her own countrymen are a mere lot of 'olock- 
headg and barbarians. Not that I pretend to 
tmderstand her; I never did; only I think if 
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elie didn't thin^ everybody else sach a fool ebe'd 
be more comfortable." 

Delia Bocca smiled. 

" PttrdoD me, — yon will disturb the birda." 

Lord Clairvaux recollected that he ought not 
to talk of bis sister to a stranger, and, bringing 
his gun to bis shoulder, fii'ed into a covey of wild 
ducks. 

" What a handsome fellow that is, like an old 
picture," he thought to himself, as he looked at 
Delia Rocca, who sat in the prow of the boat; 
but he did not connect him in his thoughts with 
Lady Hilda in any way : for ten years he had 
got so tired of vainly wondering why this man 
and that did not please her, and had been made 
BO vexed and perplexed by her rejection of the 
Fiince of Deutschland, that he had ceased to 
think of her as a woman who could possibly 
ever care for anybody. 

One nigbt, however, when be had been there 
five days, he was walked about in the crowd at 
the Veglione hy little filadame Htlila, masked, and 
draped as black as a little beetle ; and Madame 
Mila, who was getting tired of things standing 
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Btill, auJ coulil no more help putting her tiny 
finger into all kinds of pasties, and making mis- 
chief in a kittenish way, tlian ahe could help 
going on enamelling since she had once begun it, 
iaughed at lum, teazed him, and told him, -what 
etai'tled him. 

" But she isn't here, and he is ! " he gasped 
feehly, in protest at what he had heard, gaz.ing 
over the motley crowd. 

"What a goose you are; — as if that showed 
anything ! They can meet much better than in 
tills place," said Madame Mila, with a saucy 
laugh. 

He turned on her with a heavy frown. 

"Hang it, MHa ! you don't daie to mean ••• • " 

Madame Mi In was frightened in an instant. 

" Oh, dear, no ; of course not ; only I do fissure 
you they've been always together ever since I've 
been in Floralia. I thoufrht you knew " 

" Damn it, no ! " he muttered. " I beg your 
pardon, I never see anything ; I mean, Vm quite 
sure there's nothing to see." 

" Well, ask her," said Madame Mila : ihon she 
added sweetly, "you know I'm bo fond of dear 
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Hilda ; and people do talk bo horridly here for 
nothing at all; and Italians are not bo bctu- 
puloQs as we are." 

He went home in haste, and was told that 
Miladi had retired to bed full two hoars before. 
In the morning he sent to ask when he coald see 
her. She sent back word that she should be 
happ7 to see him at breakfast at twelve. At ten 
he received a telegram from his wife asking him 
to return, because bis eldest hoj, Cheviot, was 
ttnwell, and they feared typhoid fever. 

"Damn it all, what ■ worry!" said Lord 
Clairvaux to himself, and then went out and 
smoked on the bank of the river, and looked 
over the stone paiapet moodily. 

" BoD-jour, monsieur," a voice said, passing 
him. 

Delia Roeca was driving past with a fiery 
littCs horse on liis way to Palestrina. Lord 
ClauTanx felt inclined to stop the horse; bat 
what could he say if he did ? 

^Vliat a nuisance it was, he thought ; hat 
what could go right in a country where they shot 
their foxes, and called their brushes toils, and 
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hting thorn under the ears of cart-mules and 
ponies? — a country ivhere they treated the foxeE 
as they did, to say nothing of the Holy Father, 
must be a land of malediction. 

He smoked through two great cigars, and 
walked about the town unhappily, and when it 
was noon went upstairs to his sister. He did 
not dare to go a moment before the time. 

"Dear Freddie, is it you?" said the Lady 
Hilda, hstlessly; she looked very lovely and 
Tery languid, in a white cashmere morning 
gown, with a quantity of lace about it, and her 
hair all thrown back loosely, and tied like the 
Venere alia Spina's. 

" I have to go away by the night train. Poor 
little Cheviot's ill," he said disconsolately, as ha 
took her hand ; he never ventured on kissing her; 
years before she had tiiught him that such en- 
dearments were very ridiculoos and disagree- 
able. 

" Dear me, I am very sorry. Will you have 
coffee, or tea, or wine?" she asked absently, u 
the went to the table where the breakfast was. 

*' Chevy's "ery ill," said Lord Clairvaux, 
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who thought slie sliuwed small Bympathy. " Yon 
nsed to like Chevy." 

" He was a pretty little child. I hate boya." 

" You wouldn't if you had them of your own," 
gaid Lord Clairvaux, and grumbled inaudibly aa 
he took some cutlets. 

Lady Hilda coloured a httle. 

" I have really not imagination enough to 
follow you : — will you have coffee ? I hope it'a 
nothing serious with Cheviot?" 

" Fever, his mother thinks ; any way I must 
go. I saw yoiir friend the Duca della Rocca 
this morning : he was out early." 

He thought this was approaching the subject 
in a masterly manner. 

" Italians always rise early," said the Lady 
Hilda, giving him his cup. 

** And he was at the Vegliono last night—" 

" All Italians go to the Veglione." 

" You liave seen a great deal of him, haven't 
you ? " asked Lord Cloirvaux, looking at her 
a<iross the table, and thinking how pretty all tll&t 
white was which she had on, and what a difBcnlt 
person she was to begin anything with; he had 
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neter felt bo nervous since the time when he bad 
ouce been called on to moTe the Address when 
ParhBiiient opened. 

" One sees ii great deal of everjbody in a 
sniflll society like this." 

" Becanse yon know people talk about you 
■nd him, — bo they say at least." 

" Tliey are very good, whoever they are : who 
we they ? " 

" Who ? — Oh, I don't know ; I heard bo." 

" How very nice of you to discuss rae with 
other people ! " 

Lord Clairvaux cast a glance at her and was 
very much fiightened at the oSence he saw in 
her contemptuous face ; how pale she was looking 
too, now he thought of it, and she had shadows 
imdemeath her eyes quite new to hei*. 

" What sort of a fellow is he ? " he muttered. 
He seemed a duffer to me about his fields — such 
ploughs, hy heavens !— and such waste in the 
stackyards I never saw. But it isn't farming 
here at all; it's letting thin^ go wild just 
anyhow— " 

'* It is not being wiser than Nature, and sacri- 
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" I BQppoae you want to be as Empress 7 " 
"Ob dear do," answered his sister. " I have 
known two Empresses intimately ; and it is a i 
career of great tedium : yon can nerer do iriud 1 
yon like." 

"Then, I suppose, you are content as yoa 



" I suppose BO, if ajijbody ever is. I don't 
think anyone is. I never met anybody who was. 
They say pigs are ; but one sees so litUe of piga 
hat one can't make much psychological study ot 
them." 

Lord Clairvauz grumbled, sighed, and toot 
hia couia^re d deux mains. 

" Well, never mind the other men ; they 
are past and gone, poor wretches; what do you 
mean to do about this one ? " 

" This what ? " said Lady Hilda, looking 
languidly at him through the flowers on the 
6reakfaHt table. She knew quite well what he' 
meant. 

" What do you mean to do with him ? " re- 
peated Lord Clairraux solemnly, pushing his, 
plate Bwar. "It'e all veiy pretty, I daiesay. 
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Borneo and moonlight and poetiy and all that 
Bort of thing ; Italians are the deuce and all 
for that, only I shouldn't have thought you'd 
have cared for it ; and besides, you know it can't 
go on : — the man's a gentleman, that I grant ; 
and, by heaven, that's a great deal now-a-days, 
Buch blackguards as we're getting, — three card 
scandals in the club ah'eady this very winter, and 
George Oiine'a was regular sharping, just what 
any cad might do, by Jove ! But you know you 
can't go on with it ; you can't possibly mean it 
seriously, now, do yoii ? " 

Lady Hilda laughed that little cold, con- 
temptuous laughter which her brother always 
shivered uudiir, and which Delia Kocca bad 
never heard. 

" I don't seriously mean to cheat nt cards ! My 
dear Frederic, you must say what you mean, if 
you mean anything at all, a little more clearly, 
please. Why will ull Englishmen get their talk 
into such odd confusion ? I suppose it comes of 
never learning grammoi' at Eton." 

" Well, hang it then, I'll say it clearly," re- 
torted Clairvauz, with some indiguation. " Mila 
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tfib Be jtm ud t^ ItaBttB Oafs alvsTs sfl0 
yoo, kne taken « &ii% to one aBOtk^r : is it 
Iraef — aitd wbt do jea meisto do wiih fcimf 
There I" 

He vu borriU/ firi^tened when be had aaid 
U, but iriwt be tbou^t was bis dotj, thMt be 
did: and he eoDceired it to be his dn^ la 
■peak. 

All the blood leapt into the fair &ce of the 
L&df Hilda, her nostiils dilated in a fine ai^er^ 
faer lips grew pale. 

" Mila is a little wretch 1 " she said, with strong 
passion ; then was still; she was too generous to 
qaote her own generosity, or urge her past gifts 
as present claims. " She is b little fool 1 " she 
fukled, with bitter disdain ; " and how can yott 
;heapen my Dnme bj listening to her chattering 
folly ? Besides, what have yoo to do with me^ 
or what has she ? I am not nsed to dictation— 
nor to interference ! " 

" Oh, I know," said her brother, humbly. 
■' And I beg your pardon, you are sure, and all 
that ; — only, just tell me, how will it end ? '* 

*' How will what end ? '* 
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" This fancy of yoiiTB." 

Lady Hilda grew very pale. 

" My dear Clairvaux," she said, with chillieEt 
GoDtempt, "you are not my keeper, nor my 
husband, nor anything else, except one of my 
trustees. I do not know that being a trastee 
gives you a title to be impertinent. You really 
talk as yoK might to your gamekeeper's daughter, 
if you thought you saw the girl ' going wrong.' 
What M. Delia Bocca feels for me is merely 
sympathy in ideas and tastes. But if it were 
anything else, whose business would it be ? " 

Lord Clairvaux laughed. 

"Yes! — yoa are a likely creature to inspire 
friendship I As if there were ever a woman worth 
looking at who could keep a man at that !— - 
don't let us fence about it, Hilda. Perhaps t 
haven't any right to say anything. You're your 
own mistress and all that, and answerable to 
nobody. Only, can you deny that I am youp 
brother ? " 

" I have always understood you were I I con- 
fess you make me regret the circumstance." 

"Now that's iU-oatnred, very ill-natured," he 




mnrmored patheticAlIj'- " Bat 7011 woD*t nulce 
me qoBtTTel, Xber« most be two to quarrel, and 
I wiMi't be one. We hare always been good 
friends, more than good friesda. I thongbt I 
waa the only person on earth yoa did like " 

** And, like eveirone else, yon consider that tha 
liking yon inspire confers a pririlege to be im- 
pertinent," said ilia sister, with all that disdain- 
fnl anger flashing from her languid eyeii, which 
none of her family ever cared very mnch to meet. 

She had risen from her chair, and was moving 
to and fro with a restl'.-ss, controlled impatience. 
She remained very pale. Clairvanx kept hia 
position on the hearth-rng, with a dogged good 
humour, and an uneasy coniiision blended to- 
gether which, at any other time, would ha™ 
diverted her. 

"Perhaps I may be impertinent," he s^d, 
humbly, "though, hang me, if I can see that 
that's a natural sort of word to be used between 
a brother and sister, I know you're a mighty 
great lady, and ' a law to yourself,' as some poet 
says ; and never listen to anybody, and always 
go your own ways, and all that, — but still, if you 
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never epenk to me afterwards, T must say what 
I want to say. This man is in love with you, 
it's my belief you're in love with him — Mila 
says 80, and she knows. Now, granted that it is 
BO (if it isn't there's nothing to be angry about), 
what I say is, how do you mean it to end ? 
Will you marry him ? " 

Iler face changed, flushed, and then grew pale 
again. 

" Of coarse not I You know it is impos- 
sible ! " 

" Does he know why it is unpossible ?" 

" No — why should he ? Really you do not 
know what you are talking about. You are 
interfering, in the most uncalled-for manner, 
where there is not the slightest necessity for any 
interference." 

" Then you are letting him fall in love with 
you in the dark, and when you have had enough 
of the sport will throw him over ? " 

"Yoii grow very coarse, Clairvaux. Obligfl 
me by dropping the subject." 

"J didn't know I was coarse. That b what 
yoD are going to do. You accept all his court 
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ftoff — and then yoall tam roond on him Eome 
fine morning and say you're had enough of it. 
At least, I can't see what else yon will do — since 
yoa cannot marry him, Yonll hardly lower 
Tonrself to Mila's level and all the other women's 
— by heavens, if I thought yon would, if I 
thought yon had done, I'd soon see if this fellow 
were as fine a swordsman as they say ! " 

Lady Hilda turned her face full on him. 

" So my brother is the first person that ever 
dared to insult me ? " she s^d, with atmost 
coldness, as she rose &om the breakfast table 
and swept his feet in passing with the lace 
that fringed the hem of her cashmere robes. 

She gave him one parting look, and lett the 
chamber. 

He stood cowed by the golden fire of those 
Buperb imperious hazel eyes. He was uerroas 
at what he had done, and unhappy and per- 
plexed. He stood alone, pulling at his fair 
beard, in troubled repentance. He knew what 
her wrath would be. She was not a woman who 
quickly forgave. 

"I've blundered; I alwavs do blonder," he' 
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thought sadly to himself. " She must care 
awfully about him to be so angry." 

He waited all alone many minutes; he was 
sincerely sorry ; perhaps he had been coarse ; he 
had not meant to be ; only, the idea of fter talked 
about, and with lovers ! — just like all those other 
women whom their husbands or brothers ought 
to strangle — it was only fashion, they said, only 
the way of the world, all that immorality; — 
" Damn the world," he said to himself, ruffling 
his beard in sad bewilderment. 

He scribbled a trite, rough, penitent note, and 
sent it to her by her maid. They brought him a 
closed envelope : when he opened it he found 
only his own note inside — sent back without any 
word. 

Honest Clairvaux's eyes filled with toars, 

*' She'll never see me again before ! go to- 
night," he thought to himself, to«Ki!ig his poor 
little rejected morse! into the wojd fire. " And 
I must go to-night, because of poor little Chevy. 
How horrid it is I— I couldn't bfl angry like that 
with her ! " 

He stood some moments more, knitting his 
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fair, frank forehead, and wishing that he weee 
less stupid in managing things ; he had never in 
his life before presumed to condom and counsel 
his mstei^— and this was the result ! 

Suddenly an idea struck him, and he rose. 

'a win teU him/' he thought. ''I will tell 
him himself. And then I shall see what sort of 
stuff he is made of; — ^I can fight him afterwards 
if he don't satisfy me ; — TH tell him as if I 
suspected nothing — I can make an excme, hut 
when he hears it hell show what he's made of ^— • 
oh. Lord, if it were only an Knglishman she'd 
taken a liking to! — and to think that she's 
treated half the best men in Europe as if they 
were only so many stones under her feet ! " 

With a groan. Lord Glairvaux took up his 
hat, and went forth towards the Palazzo Delia 
Rocca. 

At six o'clock that evening he had to take his 
departure without seeing his sister again. He 
went away with a heavy heart. 

'' How extraordinary she is ! " he thought. 
" Never even to ask me if I told the man any- 
thing or not. And never to bid one good-bye ! 



Well, IVe done for the best — I can't help it. 
She'll be sorry if poor little Chevy should die," 

But the boy did not die; so that his father 
never learned whether that event would have 
touched the heart of Lady HQda or not. 

All the following day eha shut heraelf up in 
her rooms. She said she was ill ; and, in truth, 
she felt 80. Delia Rocca called three times in 
the day, but she did not see him ; he sent up a 
great bouquet of the pale yellow tea rose of 
which she was so fond; he had fastened the 
flowers together with an antique silver zone, on 
which was the Greek Love in relief; the Love 
of the early Hellenic poets, without wings and 
with a mighty sword, the Love of Anacreon, 
which forges the soul as a smith his iron, and 
steeps it in icy waters after many blows. 

She understood the message of the Love, but 
she sent no message back. 

It was a lovely day ; underneath the windows 
the carriages were rolling; there was the smile 
of spring on the air as the fleecy clouds went 
sailing past ; she could sec the golden reaches 
of the river and the hyacinth-haod hills 
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wfaere Palestrma lay; her heart witg hearr ; lier 
poise vas quick; her conscience was ill nt 
ease ; her tliooghts were restless and pertmbetl. 
Solitude and reflection were so new to her ; tliey 
appalled her. When she bad been unwell before, 
which had been but seldom, she had always 
beguiled herself by looking over the jewels in 
their cases, sorting rare old Marcantonios and 
Morghens, Bkimming French fenilletons, or 
planning new confections for her vast stores of 
old laces. But now none of these distractions 
were possible to her ; she sat doing nothing, 
weary, feverish, and full of a passionate pain. 

The fact which her brother had told to Delia 
Bocca WES that, if she married again, all her riches 
would pass away from her. 

At the time of her marriage her father had 
been deeply involved in debt ; gambling, racing, 
and debts of every other kind had been about 
him like spiders' webs ; the great capitalist, 
Vorarlberg, had freed him on condition of 
receiving the hand of his young daughter in ex- 
change. She was allowed to know nothing of 
these matters ; bat imder Buoh circumstances it 
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was impossible for the family to be exacting 
as regarded sentiments : she was abandoned en- 
tirely to tie old man's power. Fortunately for 
herself, he was taken ill on the very day of the 
nuptials, and, after a lingering period of suffeiing, 
died, leaving her mistress of half of one of the 
finest fortunes in Europe. By birth he was a 
Wallacbian Jew, brought up in Loudon and Paris, 
but he had been naturalised in Eughtnd, when a 
youth, for commercial objects, and the disposi- 
tion of his property lay under his own control. 
A year or two after his death a later will was 
found by his lawyers, stUl leaving her the same 
income, but decreeing that in the event of her 
second marriage everything should pass away 
fix>m her to the public charities, save alone her 
jewels, her horses, all things she might have 
purchased, the house in Paris, which had been 
a gift, and some eight hundred a year already 
secured to her. The new will was proved, and she 
was informed that she could enjoy her fortune 
only by this tenure. She was indifferent. She 
was quite sure that she would never wish to 
roaiTy any one. She loved her wealth and spent 
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it magniBceiilly ; and wheo men sought her whose 
owii poiutiuu would have made the loss of her 
own money of no moment, she still repulsed 
them, thinJdng always " le mieux eat I'ennemi 
du biea." 

The fact of this later will was scarcely known 
beyond the precincts of the law and the circle of 
their own family ; but since she had met Delia 
Kocca, the remembrance of it had kept her awake 
many a night, and broken roughly many a day* 
dream. 

To surrender her fortune to become his 
wife never once occurred to her as possible; 
ten years' enjoyment of her every whim 
bad made it seem so inalienably hers. She had 
entered so eai'ly into her great possessions, that 
they had gi'oivn to be a very part of her. The 
old man who had been her husband but in name 
was but a mere ghostly shadow to her. The 
ireedom and the self-indulgence she had so long 
enjojed had become necessary to her as the air 
she breathed. She could no more lace the I089 
of her fortune than she could have done that of 
her beauty. It was not the mere vnlg:ir vaunt 
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01' osteutatioD of wtaltli that had attraction fur 
imv; it was all the suiiremacy, the ease, tbi 
patronage, the habits, that gi'eat wealth aloue 
makes possihle ; it waa the reign which she had 
held throughout Europe ; it waa the charm of 
perfectly ii-responsible power. To give up these 
and bear the cackle of all the fools she had 
eclipsed mocking at her weakness ! — it would be 
beyond all endurance. 

What waa she to do ? 

The lax moralities of the women of her time 
were impossible to her proud and loftier charac- 
ter; and besides, she felt that a woman who pre- 
ferred the world to him, would not find in Delia 
Rocca a forgiving or a submissive lover. When 
he knew, what would he say ? 

She turned sick at the thought. After all, She 
had played with him and deceived him ; he would 
have just cause of passionate reproach against 
her. His love had no wings, but it had a sword. 

" Will Miladi be able to dine ? " her maid 
asked her, vaguely alarmed at the strange stillnesa 
and the great paleness of her face. 

"Waa I to dine anywhere?" she said wearily, 
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She was to dine at the Archduchess Aima's. 
The Archduchess Anna was passing through 
FloraUa after three months at Palermo for health, 
and was staying in strict incognita, and infinite 
glee, as the Countess Von Feffers at the Hotel del 
Re; enjoying herself endlessly, as the gay-hearted 
lady that she was, even indulging once in the 
supreme delight of drtrtiig in a cab, and with no 
other recognition of her great rank than consisted 
in the attendance upon her of the handsomest 
of the king's chamberlains. 

" Dress me, then," said Lady Hilda, with a 
sigh. Slie cui'ld not excuse herself to the 
Archduchess, whom she had known intimately for 
years, and who was to leave Floralia in a week. 

" What gown does Madame select? " asked her 
maid. 

" Give me any you like," she answered. 

She did not care how she would look; she 
would not meet him ; she knew that he had no 
acquaintance with the imperial lady. 

The maids, left to themselves, gave her th« 
last new one from Worth; only six days arrived; 
a dress entirely white, with Itnota of porpla 
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velvet, exactly copied &om a picture of 
Boucher, anil with all the grace of dead 
Versailles in its folds. She put a rococo neck- 
lace on, with a portrait of Maria Theresa in it, 
and went listlessly to the dinner; she was not 
thinking about her appearance that night, or she 
would have said that she was too pale to wear all 
that white. 

" Groodness me, Hilda, how ill you do look," 
said Madame Mila, meeting her on the stairs^ 
and who was going also. 

" No, thanks, I won't drive with you ; two 
women can't go in a caitiage without one being 
chiffbnn^e. That's an exquisite toilette; that 
white brocade is delicious — stamped with the 
lilies of France, — ^veiy pretty; only you're too 
pale for it to-night, and it's a pity to wear it only 
for the Archduchess. She never knows what 
anybody's got on their backs. Is anything tii« 
matter, deal'?" 

" Nothing in the world," 

'■" Then you must have got a headache ? You 
certainly do look very ill. I do so hope we shall 
get away in time for the YegUoae. It's the vei^ 
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last night, yoa know. I h&d such fun last tame. 
I intriffue'd heaps of people, and D(^;^eudorff I 
drove wild ; I told bim eTerything about his irife 
and Lelio Caatelpucci, and all against himself 
that she'd ever told me. It was such fun— he'd 
not an idea who I was, for when we were at 
supper, he came mnaing in breathless to tell as 
t^ a horrible little mask with a Toice lik« a 
tnacaw*B ; — yon know I'd put r pebble under mj 
tongue." 

"Very dangerous pastime, and a very vulgar 
one," said the Lady Hilda, descending the stair- 
case. " How can yon go down into that horrible 
acreecliing mob, Mila ? It is bo very low." 

*' My dear, I go anywhere to amuse myself, 
and Maurice was always near me, you know, so if 

I had been insulted There's eight o'clock 

striking." 

The Hotel del Re was but ten minutes' drive 
along the famous river-street, which has such an 
Ai'abian Nights-like beauty when the lamps oi'e 
lighted, and gleam in long lines adown each 
shore, and mirror themselves in the water, whilst 
dome, and bell-tower, and palace-roof raise them- 
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Belves darkly against the steel-blue sky of the 
night 

The Archduchess had been spending a long 
day in the galleries, studying art under the 
guidance of the handsome chamberlain ; she was 
hungry, happy, and full of the heartiest spirits; 
she was a very merry and good-natured person, 
about five-and-forty years old, fat and fair, very 
badly dressed, and very agreeable, with a frank 
iaugh, and a strong love of humour ; she had had 
more escapades than any princess in Europe, and 
smoked more cigars than a French newspaper 
writer, and had married more daughters to 
German cousins than anybody else in the 
Almanac de Gotha. 

Had she been any lesser being, Society would 
have turned its back on her; but, being who she 
was, her nod was elevation, and her cigar-ash 
honour, — and, to do her justice, she was one of 
the most amiable creatures in all creation. 

"Ma ch^re, you are lovelier than everl — 
and bow do you like this place ? — and is the dear 
little pug alive ? I lost my sweet Zaiiote of 
RBthma in Palermo," said the Archduchess, wel- 
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coming the Lad; Hilda, as she did everything 
with ardour. 

Lady Hilda, answering, felt her colourless 
cheeks grow warm ; in the circle standing round 
ihe recognised Delia Eocca. The Archduchess 
had taken a fancy to the look of him in the street, 
and had bade the chamberlain present him, oad 
then had told Iiim to come to dinner : she liked 
to surround herself with handsome men. From 
Madame Mila he had learned in the morning that 
her cousin would dine there at night. 

Madame Alila concluded in her own mind that 
Freddie had had a row with hia sister npon the 
matter, hut that Delia Rocca had had nothing 
said to him about it by either of them. Madame 
Mila concluded also that Hilda had grown sen- 
Bible, and was doing like other womea, though 
why she looked so ill about it, Madame Mila could 
not imagine. Madame Mila did not comprehend 
scruples. 

It was very painful, for instance, to be allied 
to any one of the Greek Church, and a great 
gnef to the Holy Father ; but still it was very 
nice to he married to a Schismatic, because it 
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enabled you to go to balls a fortnigbt longer : if 
it was still your husband's carnival, you knoWf. 
nobody could say anything. 

Madame MUa thought you should always do 
your best to please everj-body ; but then you 
should take care that you pleased yourself first 
most of all. The world was easy enough to 
live in if you did not worry : there were always 
unpaid bills to be sm-e, and tliey were odious. 
But then Hilda never had any unpaid bills; 
so she never could have anj'tbing to annoy 
her. 

Apropos of bills, she hoped Delia Bocca would 
not use his influence with her cousin so as to 
prevent her paying other people's bills. Of 
course he wouldn't do this just at present ; but 
when men had been lovers a little while, she 
reflected, they always turned the poeti-y into 
prose, and grew very nearly as bad as husbands. 

Madame Mila watched them nan'owly all 
through dinner. 

" If I thought he'd make her stingy, I'd make 
her jealous of Giulia Malatesta to-morrow," she 
thought to herself. Madame Mila on occasion 
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had helped or hindered circumstance amongst 
her friends and enemies with many ingenioua 
little devices and lucky little anonymous notes, 
and other innocent shifts and stratagems. It 
■was no Bse being in the world at all unless you 
interfered with the way it went ; to be a mere 
puppet in the hands of Fate, with the strings of 
accident dangling to and £ro, seemed to her 
clever little brains quite unworthy the intelli- 
gence of woman. 

She never meant to do any harm, oh, never; 
only she liked things to go as she wished them. 
Who does not ? If a few men and women had 
been made wretched for life, and people who 
loved one another devotedly had been parted for 
ever, and suspicion and hatred had crept into the 
place of trust and tenderness in certain house- 
holds, Madame MUa could not help that, any 
more than one can help other people being 
splashed with mud when one drives down a lane 
in bad weather. And nobody ever thought 
Madame Mila could do any harm; pretty, good- 
natured, loquacious, little Madamo Mila, running 
about witli her little rosebuds at fancy fairs, und 
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Baying so sweetly, "Poor nos paavres — pour 
no9 cbera pauvres !" 

" The best little woman in the world," as 
everybody said, Madame Mila would kiss her 
female enemies on both cheeks wherever she met 
them ; and when she had sent an anonymous 
letter (for fun), always sent an invitation to dinner 
just after it, to the same direction. 

" I wish I knew how it is really between them," 
she thought at the Ai'chduchess's dinner-table, 
divided between her natural desire to see her 
cousin let fall that " white flower of a blameless 
life," which stinks as garlic in the nostrils of 
those who have it not, and her equally natui'al 
apprehension thnt Paolo della Rocea as a lover 
would not let his mistress pay other persona' 
debts, and would also be sui-c to see all her 
letters. 

" Shell tell him everj-tlung about everybody," 
thought Madame Mila, uncomfortably ; for Della 
Rocca had a look in his eyes of assured happi- 
ness, which, to the astute experience of Madame 
Mila, suggested volumes. 

Meantime she was also harassed by an appre* 
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hension that she would not be able to irithdraw 
in time for the Veglione, where Manrice, a baig- 
noir, afid a Bupper-table awaited her. If the Arch- 
duchess should sit down to play of any sort hope 
was over, escape wouldbe impossible till daydawn; 
uid Madame Mila hated playing with the Arch- 
duchess ; with such personages she wae a&ud to 
cheat, and was obliged to pay. 

With all the ingenuity, therefore, of which she 
waa mistress, she introduced the idea of the 
Veglione into the mind of her hostess, and so 
contrived to fascinate her with the idea, that the 
Archduchess, who had gone in her time to five 
hundred public masked balls, was as hotly ani- 
mated into a desire to go to this one as though 
she had been just let out of a convent at eighteen 
jears old, 

Madame Mila delightedly placed her baignoir 
ftt the disposition of her imperial highness, and 
her imperial highness invited all her gueate to 
aocompnny her ; such invitations are not optional ; 
and Lady Hilda, who hated noise as her horses 
hated masks, was borne off by the mirthful, chat- 
tering, and gay-hearted lady, who had no ob- 
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jection to noiEe, and loved fnn and riot like a 
street boy. 

Lady Hilda thought a Veglione, and a lilti ng 
for it, both beneath contempt; yet she was not 
unwilling to avoid all chance of being alone with 
"Delia BoGca even for a moment. She knew 
what he would say : — his eyes had said it all the 
evening a thousand tames. 

The Archduchess Anna and Madame Mila 
were both in the very highest spirits ; they had 
taken a good deal of champagne, as ladies will, 
and had smoked a good deal and got thii-sty, 
and had more champagne with some seltzerwater, 
and the result was the highest of high spirits. 
Nothing could be more appropriate to a Veglione ; 
as no reasonable being coiJd stay by choice in 
one for an hour, it ia strongly advisable that 
reason should be a little dethroned by a very dry 
wine before entering the dingy paradise. Of 
course nobody ever sees great ladies ' the worse 
for wine' ; they are only the better, as a Stiltoa 
cheese is. 

Happy and hilarious, shrouded and masked 
bfyond all possibility of identification, and ready 
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for *Dy ndTentore, the Archdacliess Anna was no 
sooner in the box than she was ont of it, and 
declared her intention of going down into the 
crowd. Madame Mila, only too glad, went 
with her, and some half-dozen men formed their 
escort. Lady Hilda excnsed herself on the {Jea 
of a headache, a plea not nntme, and alone with 
the Due de St. Louis awaited the return of her 
hostess. She had only put oa her mask for 
entry, and bad now laid it beside her ; she threw 
aside her domino, for the heat of the box was 
stifling, and the whiteness of her dress shone as 
lilies do at moonUght. She leaned her cheek on 
her band, and looked down on to the romping, 
screaming, many- coloured throngs. 

"You are not well to-night, Madame ? " sbH 
the Due, with the affectionate solicitude that he 
felt for all pretty women. 

He was puzzled ae to how her relations could 
stand with Delia Rocca: the previous night he 
had thought everything settled, but now hr 
did not feel quite so sure. 

" The Archduchess is so noisy ; it always 
gives me a headache to dine with her," said 
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Lady Hilda. " She is very good-natured ; but 
her talking 13 ! " 

" She is an admirable heavy dragoon — mon- 
qvi," said the Due. "Most good-natured, as 
you say, but tr)ing to the tympanum and the 
taste. So Clairraux left last night ? " 

" Yes : Cheviot was taken ill." 

" I should have thought it waa a racer taken 
ill by the consternation he seemed to be in. I 
saw him for a moment only." 

She was silent, watching the whirling of 
the pieiTots, harlequins, scaramouches and domi- 
noes, who were shrieking and yelling in the 
throng below. 

"I think he lited his shooting with Paolo?" 
said the Due, at a hazard. 

" He likes shooting anywhere." 

" Certainly there is something wrong," thought 
the Due, stooping a little to look at her brocaded 
white lilies. " What an exquisite toilette ! — is 
one permitted to say so?" 

" Oh dear, no ! " said the Lady Hilda petu- 
lantly. " The incessant talk about dress is so 
tiresome and so vulgar; the women who want 
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tiieir costnmes praised are women who have only 
jnst begun to dress tolerablj, and are stOI not 
qnile sure of the effects ! *' 

" Yoa are right, as always," said the Has, 
with a little bow and a little smile. "Bat 
now and then perfection surprises ns into in- 
voluntary indiscretion. Yon must not be too 
Bevere." 

" Somebody should be severe," she said, con- 
temptuously. " Society is a Battle of the Frogs, 
for rivahty in dress and debt." 

The Due laughed. 

" ^Tiat do you know about it, Madame ? 
You who are as above rivala as above debts? 
By the way, yoa told me you wanted some old 
Pesaro vases. I found some yesterday at Bian- 
gini'a shop that might please you; they come 
out of an old pharmacy in Yerona ; perhaps the 
Terypfaarmacy of Bomeo's apothecary; and these 
«e fiome fine old pots too " 

" I am tired of buying thinga." 

" The weariness of empire ! — nothing new. 
Yon roust take to keeping heus and chickens, as 
the Emperor John A''atices did. How does 
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Camille Odissot Bucceed with your ball-room 
frescoes ? " 

" I Itave no idea. Very ill, I dare say." 
"Yea, it is a curious thing that we do not 
succeed in fresco. The grace is gone out of it ; 
modem painters have not the lightness of touch 
necessaiy ; they are used to masses of colour, and 
they use the palette knife as a mason tlie trowel. 
The art too, like the literature of our time, 
is all detail ; the grand suggestive vagueness of 
the Greek drama and of the Umhrian frescoes 
are lost to us under a crowd of elaborated trivia- 
lities ; perhaps it is because art has ceased to be 
spiritual or tragic, and is merely domestic or melo- 
dramatic ; the Greeks knew neither domesticity 
nor melodrama, and the early Italian painters 
were imbued with a faith which, if not so virile 
as the worship of the Phidian Zeus, yet absorbed 
them and elevated them in a degree impossible 
in the tawdiy Sadduceeism of our own day. By 
the way, when tlie weather is milder you most 
go to Orvieto ; you have never been there, I 
tliink ; it is the Prosodion of Signorelli. What a 
finePaganhe was at heart! Headmired masculine 
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becB^ like a Grade; be mnit hxn beeo « s 
gnlsri^ bappj mail — ^few more bappj " 

The Due puised as the handle of the door 
tamed ; he waa onlj talking because be saw that 
ahe waa too weaiy or too languid to talk herself; 
the door opened, and Delia Rocca entered the 
box again, haring escaped from the Arch- 
dochess. 

" We were spe&king of Orrieto ; yon know 
more of it than I do. I was telling Miladi that 
she most go there aboat Easter time," stud the 
Due, hunting for bis crush bat beneath the 
chair. " Take my seat, mon cher, for a mo- 
meat ; I see Salvareo in the crowd, and I most 
■peak to bim aboat her imperialissuna'a aapper. 
I shall be back in an instant." 

He departed, with no intention of retoming, 
and waa assailed in the corridor by a party of 
masks, who bore Lim off gaily between them 
down the staircase into the laughing, screaming, 
aiiJ capering multitude. 

Delia llocca did not take bis chair, but sank 
into the seat behind her, while his baud closed 
on ben. 
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"Will you not even look at me?" he mw- 
mured. 

She drew her hand away, and put her mask 
on, 8]i2)i)ing Its ehkstic roimd her delicate 
ears. 

" How the crowd yells I " she said, impa- 
tiently. " Will the Archduchess stay there long, 
do you think ? " 

With gentlest audacity and softest skill he had 
slipped off the mask and had laid it behind him 
before she had realised what he was doing ; hia 
hand had touched her as lightly as though a feather 
brushed a rose. 

She rose in amazed anger, and tui-ned on him 
coldly. 

"M. Delia Bocca! how dare you presume so 
fai' ? Give me my mask at once — " 

" No," he said, softly ; and he took hold of 
her hands and drew her towards the back of the 
box where no eyes could reach them, and knelt 
down before her as she sat there in the dusky 
shadow of the dark red draperies. 

*' Oh, my loTe — my love I " he murmured ; 
that WAS hU; but his iimiB stole about her, and 
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bis head drooped till bis forehead rested on hez 
knees. 

For the moment she did not repulse him 
she did not Btir nor speak ; she yielded herself 
to the embrace, mute and very pale, and moved 
to a strange ttunult of emotion, whether of 
anger or of gladness she barely knew. 

He lifted his bead, and bis eyes looked into 
hers till her own coiUd look no longer. 

" You love me ? " he whispered to her, whilst 
his arms still held her impiisoned. 

She was silent; under the pui-ple knot of 
velvet at her breast, be saw her heart heave, her 
breath come and go ; a hot colour flushed over 
all her face, then faded, and left her ag^ pale 
as her white brocade. 

" It were of no use if — if I did," she muttered. 
"You forget yourself; — leave me." 

But he knelt there, looking at her till the 
look seemed to burn her like flame ; yet she did 
not rise : — she, the very hem of whose garment 
no man before him had ever dared to touch. 

" You love me ! " he murmured, and said tlia 
Bame thing again and again and again, in all 
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the T&rioua eloquence of passion. She trembled 
a little under his close caress ; the dusky red of 
the box whirled around her; the shouting of 
the multitude below beat like the sound of a 
distant sea on her ears. 

As he kneeled at her feet she touched his 
forehead one moment with her hand in a gesture 
of involuntary tenderness. 

"It is of no use," she said, faintly again. 
" Yon do not understand — ^you do not know," 

" Yes : I do know," he answered her, 

" You know ! " — ^ 

" Yes ; your brother told me." 

" And yet ? " 

" Since we love one another, ia not that 
enough ? " 

She breathed like a person suffocated; she 
loosened herself from his arms, and drew away 
from him, and rose. 

" It makes no change in you, then I " she said, 
wonderingly, and looked at hira through a blind- 
ing mist, and felt sick and weary and bewildered, 
u she had never thought it possible to feel. 

"Change in me? What change? save that 
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I am fireer to seek you — that is aU. Oh, my 
empress, my angel ! — is not love enough? Has 
your life without loTe contented yoa so well that 
you fear to £Eu;e love alone ? '* 

He still knelt at her feet and kissed her hands 
and her dress, as he spoke; he looked upward at 
the pale heauty of her feice. 

She shivered a little as with cold. 

'' That is fonty,** she muttered. "Yon must 
know it is of no use. I could not live — ^poor.*' 

The word stung him: he rose to his feet; he 
was silent. After all, what had he to offer her? 
he loved her — ^that was alL 

She loosened the loose chain about her 
throat, and looked away beyond him at the 
lights of the theatre. With an effort she re« 
covered her old indifferent cold manner. 

''Tou have foigotten yourself: it is aU folly : 
you must know that : you surprised me into— 
weakness — ^for a moment. But it is over nowt 
Oive me my mask, and take me to the carriage." 

" No ! "— «- He leaned against the dooTt ^id 
looked down on h^: aU the rapture of ex* 
pectancy and of triumph had &ded firom his 
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face ; tbe pallor and Buffering of a. great passion 
were on it; he liad known tliat she loved the 
things of the world; but he had believed that 
she loved him more. 

He was undeceived. He looked at this beau- 
tiful woman with the gold chain loosed about her 
Oiroat, and the white brocaded lilies gleaming in 
the gloom, and only by a supreme effort did he 
subdue the bitterness and bmtality which lie 
underneath all strong passions. 

" 0ns moment I " he said, as she moved to 
reach the door. " Can you say you have no 
love for me ? " 

Her colour vaiied, 

" What is the use ? Give me my maskt'* 

" Can you say you do not love me ? " 

She hesitated; she wished to lie and could 
not. 

" I did not say that," she murmured. " Per- 
haps if things were different But, as it is — 

it is no use." 

The hslf-confeBsion sufficed, it loosened his 
lipa to passionate appeal ; with all the eloquence 
natural to him and to his language, he potn-ed 
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out on her all the sapplication, all the eotreat7, 
all the persaasion, that he iras master of; ha 
lavished every ftmorons endearment that his lan- 
gruge held; he painted the jojs of great and 
mntnal passion with a fervonr and a force that 
shook her like a vhirlwind; he npbraided her 
with her capricee, with her coldness, with her 
selfishness, till the words cut her like sharp 
stripes : he besoaght her by the Ioto vdth which 
be loved her till the voluptnoos sweetness of it 
stole over all her senses, and held her silent 
and enthralled. 

He knelt at her feet, and held her hands in his, 
" Does jonr life content yon ? " he said at the 
last. " Can greatness of any sort content a woman 
without love ? Can any eminence, or power, or 
posBession make her happiness without love? 
Say that I am poor; that coming to me yoa 
would come to what in your sight were poverty; 
is wealth so great a thing measured against the 
measureless strength of passion ? Are not th$ 
real joys of our lives things unpurchaseable? 
Oh, my love, my lore ! If you had no preferenca 
for me I were the vainest fool to urge you ; but, 
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Bs it is — (toes the world that tirea you, the 
society that weaiies you, the men and womeu 
who fatigue you — the adulation that nauseates 
you — tlie expenditure that after all is but a vul- 
garity in youi- sight— the acquisition that has 
lost its charm for you with long habit, like the 
toys of a child ; are aU those things bo supreme 
with you that you can send me Gom you for 
their sake? Is not one hour of mutual love 
worth all the world can give ? " 

His arms held her close, he drew her down 
to him nearer and nearpr *ill his head rested on 
her breast, and he felt the tumultuous throbbing 
of her heart. For one moment of scarce con- 
scious weakness she did not resist or repulse 
him, but surrendered herself to the spell of his 
power. He moved her as no mortal creature 
had ever had strength to do ; a whole world 
unknown opened to her with his touch and his 
gaze; she loved him. For one moment she 
forgot all else. 

Bat all the while, even in the temporary 
oblivion to which she had yielded, she never 
dreamed of granting what he prayed. 
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The serenity and pride in her were shaken to 
tbeir roots ; she was bmubled in her own sight ; 
she was ashamed of the momentary delirium to 
which she had abandoned herself; she strove in 
yain to regain composure and indifference : come 
what would, ho was near to her as no other 
man had ever been. 

She drew her domino about her with a shudder, 
though the blood coursed like fever in her veins. 

" You must hate me — or forget me," she mar- 
mured, as she tried to take her mask from his 
hand. '* You know it is no use- I could not live — • 
poor. Perhaps you are right ; all those things are 
habits, follies, egotisms — oh, perhaps. But such 
as they are — such as I am — I could never live 
without them." 

He stood erect, and liis face grew cold. 

" That is your last word, Madame?" 

"Yes. What else should I say ? No other — 
her voice faltered a moment and grew very weak 
" No other man will ever be anything to me, if 
that content you. But more — is impoasible," 

He bowed low in silence, and gave her up her 
mask. 
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She felt afraid to look up at his face. 

The door opened on them noisily ; th» Arch- 
duchess and Madame Mila were retumiug to re- 
fresh themselves with their supper ere descending 
again to fresh diversions. Behind them came 
the Due de St. Lonis and all the men of their 
party, and their servants with the tressela for the 
Betting of the table in their box. 

They were fuller than ever of laughter, mirth, 
high spirits, and riotoua good humour ; their white 
teeth shone under the lace of their loups, and 
their eyes sparkled through the shts. They had 
frightened some people, and teased more, and 
had been mistaken for two low actresses and 
jested with accordingly, and were as much flat- 
tered as *he actresses would have been had they 
been taken for princesses. 

The Lady Hilda prayed of the Archduchess's 
goodness to be excused from awaiting the supper; 
she had been ill all day, and her headache was 
very severe. 

Tlie Archduchess was in too high spirits to 
listen very much, or to care wlio went or who 
stayed. 
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*' Take me to the oarriage. Due,** said Lady 
Hilda, patting her hand on the arm of M« de St. 
Louis. 

Delia Bocca held tlie door open for her. Ha 
bowed Yeiy low, once more, as she passed him. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The next day was Ash Wednesday. 

Madame Mila awoke too late for mass, and 
with a feverish throbbing in her temples. She 
and tlie Archduchess had only left the VegHone 
as the morning sun came up bright and tranquil 
over the shining waters of the river from behind 
the eaatem hills. 

Madame Mila yawned and yawned again a 
Bcore of times, drank a little green tea to waken 
herself, thought how horrid Lent was, and ran 
over in her mind how much she would confess 
«t confession. 

She determined to repent her sins very peni- 
tently. She would only go to musical parties, 
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die would vear no loir bodicea, Bhe wonid eat fisli 
twice a-veek — the red mallets were really Terj 
nioe — and she would go for all holy we^ m 
rrtnwte: if she did all that, the most serere 
monitor could not require her to give np 
Hanrice. 

Poor Maurice 1 she smiled to herself, in the 
middle of a yawn ; how devoted he was ! — ^he 
only lived on her breath, and if she dismissed 
him would kill himself with absinthe. She 
really believed it. She did not dream that 
Maurice, submissive slave though he was, had 
his consolations for slavery, and was at that 
moment looking into the eyes of the prettiest 
artist's model in Flornlia. 

It was the Day of Ashes, as all the belb of the 
city had tolled out far and wide ; and Madame 
Mila, over her green tea, really felt penitent. 
For the post had brought her three terribly 
thick letters, and the letters were bills ; and the 
sum total that was wanted immediately was some 
sixty thousand fiancs, and how could a poor 
dear little woman who had spent all her money 
send that or a tenth of it : and Spiridion 
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wouldn't — he had too many bills of Blanche 
Souria' to pay ; and poor Maurice couldn't — he 
invariably lost at play much more than he pos- 
Bessed, after the manner of his generation. 

Madame Mila really cried about itj and felt 
ready to promiee any amount of repentance if she 
could get those sisty thousand francs this Lent, 

" And to think of me running myself off mj 
feet in that musUn apron collecting for the poor !" 
Ehe thought, with a sense that heaven behaved 
very ill to her in return for her charities. " I 
suppose I must ask Hilda," she reflected ; "she 
always does give when you ask her — if that man 
don't prevent lier now.' 

For the champagne and the mask and the great 
joyonsness of her soul had prevented Madame 
Mila from observing any difference between her 
cousin and Delia Eocca, and as he had left the 
box immediately after her cousin, she had sup- 
posed that they had gone away together — why 
shouldn't they ? 

" I must aak Hilda to lend it me," she said 
to herself. 

To say lend was agreeable to her feelings^ not 
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of conr«o that there was anj serious 
repay between such near relatires; 
her maid across the corridor to 
oould come into her cousin's roonu 

The maid returned with a litUe 
which the Lady Hilda had desired dioiild be 
given to Madame Mila when she should svake. 
The note only said : '^ I am gone to Borne finr 
some few weeks, dear ; write to me at the lies 
Britanniques if you want anything." 

'' Good gracious, what can hare happened ! ** 
said Madame Mila, in utter amaze. " Thej must 
have quarrelled last nighf And she proceeded 
to croBB-examine all the hotel people. 

Lady Hilda had left by the morning train, 
and had not taken her carriage horses with 
her, only the riding horses, and had kept on 
her rooms at the Murat: that was all they 
knew. 

'' She is very uncertain and uncomfortable to 
have to do with,'' thought Madame Mila, in vague 
irritation. '' Anybody else would have asked me 
to go with her.'* 

A sudden idea occurred to her, and she sent 



her maid to find oat if the Duca della Kocca 
were in Floralia. 

At his palace ihey Eaid tliat he vas. 

" Dear me, perhaps he'll go after her," thought 
Madame Mila. "But I don't know why she's 
BO secret about it, and tales such precautions. 
Nobody'd cut her for anything she might do 
so long as she's all that money ; and so long as 
she don't maiTy she can't lose it," 

Madame Mila did not understand it at all. Her 
experience in the world assured her that her 
cousin might have Delia Rocca, or anybody else, 
constantly beside her whenever she liked, and no- 
body would say anything— so long as she had all 
that money. 

She felt that she was badly treated, that there 
was something not confided to her, and also she 
certainly ought to haye been asked to go to Eome 
at her cousin's expense. She was sulky and 
irritated. 

" Hilda is so queer and eo selfish," she said to 
herself, and began a letter to the Bes Britannia 
ques ; with many tender endearments and much 
pathos, and the most gracefully-worded appeal 
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possible for the loan of the sixty thousand 
francs. 

She would have gone to Borne herself, being 
well aware that written demands are much more 
easily repulsed than spoken oneg. But she had 
no money at all. She had lost a quarter's in- 
come at play since she had been in the town, and 
she could not pay the hotel people till her hus* 
band should send her more money, and he 
was hunting bears on the Pic du Midi, with 
Blanche Souris established at Fan, and when 
that creatm-e was with him he was always very 
tardy in answering lettei-s for money, beai-s or no 
bears, and of course he would make the hears hh 
excuse now. 

Fau-Iy overwhelmed, poor little Madame Mila 
had a long fit of hysterics, and her maids had to 
send in great haste for ether and the Vicumta 
Maurice. 

She rallied by dinner time enough to eat 
two dozen oysters, gome lobster croquettes, an 
omelette aux Jines herhes, and some prawn 
Boop, with a nice litUe bottle of Veuve. Clicquot's 
sweetest wine, the most maigre repast in tho 
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worldi and one that must have satisfied even 
S. Francis had he been there ; but still things 
were yeiy dreadfuli and on the whole she was in 
the proper frame of mind for the Day of Ashes, 
and in the confessional next morning sobbed 
so much that her confessor was really touched, 
and was not too severe with her about her 
Maurices, past, present, or to come. 





CHAPTER XII. 



In three weeks' time Lady Hilda retomed from 
Borne. 

She had been affectionately received by the 
Holy Father; she had been the idol of the nobles 
of the Black ; she had boiight a quantity of 
pictures, and marbles, and bronzes, and Castel- 
lani jewellery ; she had gone to early mass every 
day, and ridden hard every day; she had thought 
Totila would have been more bearable than 
Signor Eosa, and she had shuddered at the 
ruined flora of tlie CoIoBseum and the scrapings 
and bedaubings of the Palace of the Cesars. 

She returned contemptuous, disgusted, tired 
of the age she lived in, and regietfiil that she 
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had not spared herself the eight of so much 
deaecration. She conceived that Genserio or 
the Constable de Bourbon must have been much 
less pamful than a syndicate and an army of 
bricklayers. She refused to go out anywhere on the 
BCore of its being Lent, and she meditated going 
to London for the season to that very big honse 
in Eaton Square, which she honoured for about 
three months in as many yeara. She hated 
London, and its society was a mob, and its 
atmosphere was thickened soda-water, and no 
other place had such horrible endless dinner 
parties. Still she was going ; — when ? — oh, to- 
morrow or next week. 

But to-morrow became yesterday, and next 
week became last week, and her black and whita 
liveries were still airing themselves on tlie steps 
of the Murat, and her black horses still wera 
trotting to and &o the stones of Floralia, 
hearing little Madame Mila hither aaif 
thither. 

Their own mistress stirred out bat little ; it 
was damp weather, and she coughed, and she 
•hot herself up with millions of hyacinths anJ 
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oarcissii and painted a St. Ursula on wood for 
her chapel in Paris. 

She painted well^ but the St. TTrsnla '{mto* 
gressed but slowly. 

When she was alone she would let her palette 
fidl to her side and sit thinking ; and the bells 
would ring across the waters till she hated them. 

What was the use of painting a St. Ursula ? 
St. Ursula did not want to be painted ; and all 
art was nothing but repetition : nobody hftd 
found out anything in colour really, since 
Giotto, though to be sure he could not paint 
transparencies or iteflections. And she would 
leave her St. Ursula impatiently, and read 
Cavalcaselle and Zugler and Winckelmann and 
Bumohr and Passavant, and when she did go 
out would go to some little remote, unvisited 
chapel and ait for hours before some dim dig* 
puted fresco. 

She would be in London next week, in its blaze 
of gas, jewels, luxury, and political discussion ; 
she said that she liked these calm, dusky, silent 
places, alone with S. Louis and S* Giles and 
S. Jerome. 
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Madame Milii puzzled over her conduct in 
vain. She did not dare to ask anything, be- 
cause there were tliose sixty thousand francs, and 
her cousin had helped her about thena, and you 
cannot say very intrusive or impertinent things 
to a person who is lending you money ; but it 
was very odd, thought Aladame Mila incessantly, 
because she evidently was unhappy about the 
man, and wanted him, and yet mu^t have sent 
him away. Of course she couldn't have mar- 
ried liim ; but still there were ways of managing 
everj'thing ; and in Hilda's position she really 
could do na she liked, and nobody ever would 
even have said a word. 

Of course she would not have man-ied him ; 
that Madame MUa knew j but Society would have 
made no objection to bis being about her always 
like her cornier and her pug and the rest of her 
following; and if Society doesn't object to a 
thing, why on earth should you not do it ? 

n ne faut pas 6tre plua royaliste que le roi : 
there cannot be the slightest necessity to be more 
scrupulous than the people that are round 
yon; indeed, to attempt to be more so is to 
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be disagreeable and tacitly impertinent 
others. 

There is a certain latitnde, Tvbich taken, makei | 
yon look much more amiable. Madame Mila was 
kissed on both cheeks really with sincerity by 
many ladies in many cities, merely because her ' 
nice management of her Manrice made their ' 
Maurices easier for them, and their pleasant con- 
sciousness of her frailty was the one touch which 
made them all akin. Polyandry made easy is a 
great charm in Society — there is no horrid scan- 
dal for any one, and no fuss at all : Monsieur ib 
content and Madame enjoys herself, eveiybody 
goes everywhere, and everj'thing is as it should 
be. 

" If that old man had lived, Hilda would have I 
been glad to be like everyone else," Madame Mila J 
thought, with much impatience. " Of course, 
becansn she ia quite free, she don't care a bit to 
use her freedom." 

Madame Mila herself felt that althon^ her 
passion for Maurice vas the fifly-sixtb pasaioii of 
fler soul, and the most ardent of all her existence, 
that even Maurice himself would have lost some 
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of luB attraction if he bad lost the pleasant 
flavour of incorrectness that attached to liim, and 
if she had not had to take all those precauLiuns 
about his going to another hotel, &c., &c., which 
enabled her to hold her place in courts and em- 
bassies, and made her friends all able to say with 
clear consciences, "Kothing in it, oh dear! no- 
thing in it whatever I " Not that she cared about 
anyone beheving that there was nothing in it ; 
she did not even wish anybody to believe it ; 
she only wanted it said — that was all; hecaose, 
wliilet it can be said, a woman " goes oveiy- 
where " still, and though Heloise or Francesca 
may be willing to " lose the world for love," the 
Femme Galante has no notion of doing anything 
of the sort. 

" She must have refused him ? " the Due de 
St. Louis said to her more than once, harassed 
by chagrin at the failure of his project, and by 
tt curiosity which his good breeding for- 
bade him to Btek to satisfy at the fountain 
head. 

" Oh, I daresay Bhe did," said Madame Mila. 
" Of course she did. But if she care for him, 
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why Bhonld she send him away? — il y a dea 
moyens pour tout. They are hrouilles somehow, 
that is certain. Oh, yea — certain I He was here 
when Hilda came back, and we passed him one 
day ia the street, aud he took off his hat and 
bowed, and looked very cold and pale and went 
onwards; and he has never called once. Now 
yoti know he is gone to the Marshes, and after 
that they say he is going into Sicily to see after 
that brigand Plbro. It is not Uke an Italian 
to be BO soon repulsed." 

" It ia very like an Italian to be too proud to 
ask twice," said the Due, and added with a httle 
amile, " He never said anything to me. Only 
once lately he said that he was aure that Miladi 
would be a very different creature if she had home 
interests and cliildren 1 " 

" Good gracious ! " said Madame Mila, " she 
was quite right to have nothing to do with him 
if he have that kind of ideas. How little he 
knows her too ! Hilda is quite unnatural about 
children ; quite horrid ; she never speaks to 
them; and when she saw my dear httle IJli 
dressed as Madame rArchiduc for the babies' 
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fency ball at the Elys^e, wliat do you think 
she said ? — she told me that I polluted the 
child's bi'iiin before it could distinguish right 
from wrong, and that a mixture of Judic and 
Fashion at five years old was disgusting ; and 
Lili looked lovely ! — she was so prettily rouged, 
and Maurice had given her a necklace of pink 
pearls. But Hilda has no human feeling at all." 

"Delia Rocca did not think soj" said the 
Due. 

" Delia Rocca was in love," said Madame 
Mila, scornfully, "with the beaux yeaus de &a 
cassette too ; — as well. They may only have 
quan-elled, you know. Hilda is very disagiee- 
able and difficult. By the way, Deutschlaud 
went after her to Home, and proposed to her 
again." 

" Indeed ! and she refused him again ?" 

" Oh, yes. She refuses them all. I did fancy 
she was touched by Delia Rocca, hut you see it 
came to nothing; she is as cold as a crystal. 
She likes to know that heaps of men are 
wretched about her, and she likes to study those 
dingy old pau'iings, and that is all she does 
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like, or ever will like. Slie will be very un* 
hnppy as she gi'ows older, and I dare say Bhe 
will be quite capable of leaving all ber money 
away from ber family to build a cathedral) or 
found a School of Art." 

And Madame Mila, impatient, nodded to the 
Due, and dasbcd away in the viutoiia behind 
the wliite and black livenes. She was managing 
to enjoy her Lent after all : her mind being at 
rest about those sixty thousand franca, there was 
no occasion to he so very rigid ; low bodices 
Bhe did not wear, because she was a woman of 
her word; but then she had half a hundred 
divine confections, cut square, or adorned with 
ruffs, or open en ccmr with lovehest lace and 
big bouquets of roses, to malce that form of 
renunciation simpler j there was plenty going 
on, and little " aauteriea," which nobody could 
call balls, and pleasant gatherings, quite hann- 
less, because only summoned for " music," and 
altogether, what with the oasis of mi-CarSme, 
*nd the prolongation of the ComiiTil in Russian 
houses, life was very endurable ; and there were 
Neapolitan oyBt«rs to fast upon comfortably. 
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Heaven tempers the wind to tlie shorn lamb, 
and it would he hard if Society did not Bof^en 
penitence to the Feinme Galante. 

The Lady Hlhla did keep her Lent, and kept 
it strictly, and was never seen at the " sauteries," 
and rarely at the musical parties. But then 
everyone knew that she was devote (when she 
was not slightly Voltaii-ean), and it could not be 
expected that a woman going to reign in the 
vast world of London would put herself out to 
1)6 amiable in Floralia. Yet, h.id they only 
known it, she loved Floralia in her own heart 
as she had never loved any other place upon 
earth. The boantifiil small city set along its 
shining WHtei-s, witli all the grace of ita classic 
descent, its repose of conteuiplativa art, its 
sanctity of imperishable greatness, had a hold 
npon her that no other spot under the sun 
could ever gain. If she thought otliera unworthy 
of it, she thought herself no less imwoi-thy. 
It seemed to her that to be worthy to dwell in 
it, one needed to be wise and pure and half 
divine, even as St. Ursula herself. 

And all the pride in her was shaken to the 
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roots: she was full of a restless, dissatisfied 
humility; there were times when she hated herself, 
and was weary of herself to utter impatience* 
She shut herself up with her art studies and the 
old frescoes, because they pained her less than 
any other thing. She was passionately un- 
happy : though to other people she only seemed 
a trifle more cynical and more contemptapua 
than before, no more. 

The easy morality with which her cousin 
would have solved all difficulty, was not possible 
to her. She would not have cheated the old 
dead man from whom her riches came, by 
evading him in the spirit of his will whilst 
adhering to the letter. Unless she gave up her 
riches, her lover could be nothing to her : and 
the thought of giving them up never even occurred 
to her as possible. She did not know it, because 
she was so very tired of so many things ; but the 
great world she had always lived in was very 
necessary to her, and had absolute dominion 
over her ; it became tiresome, as the trammels 
of empire do to a monarch ; but to lay down her 
sceptre would have been an abdications^ and an 
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abnegation, impossible to her. And she despised 
herself because they were impossible ; despised 
herself because to bis generosity she had only 
responded with what at best was but r vulgnr 
egotism ; despised herself because she bad been 
BO weak that she had permitted his familiarities 
and Mb caresses onrebuked ; despised herself 
for everything with that self scorn of a proud 
woman, which is far more intense and bitter 
than any scorn that she has ever dealt out upon 
others. 

She had lived all her life on a height of un- 
conscioas, bat no less absorbing, self-admi- 
ration. She had looked down on all the aims 
and objects and attainments and possessions of 
all other persons with a bland and superb 
vanity ; she had been accnstomed to regard 
herself as perfect, as others oil united to tell 
her that she was ; and her immunity &om mean 
frailties and puerile emotions liad given her a 
belief that she was lifted high above the 
pussions and the follies of humankind; now, 
all of a sudden, she hnd dropped to the lowest 
deptlis of weakness and of Bclfishness — passion 
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bad toQclied her, yet had left her without Ha 
courage. 

In those long, lonely, stadiou days m Lent, 
Btadring her religions eit irith wandering 
thonghts, she grew to bate herself; yet, to resign 
her empire for another's sake never eren dis- 
tantly appeared to her as possible. 

One day, in a Uule private chapel, where ther« 
were some fine dim works in tempera, only to be 
Been by earliest moi-ning light, she was startled 
by seeing him near her; be was coming from 
the sacristy on business of the church ; he looked 
at her quickly, and would have passed on with A 
sileat salutation, but she approached him on aa 
impulse which a moment later she regretted. 

"Need you avoid me?" she said, hurriedly. 
" Surely — I go from here so soon — we might still 
be friends ? People would talk less — — " 

He looked down on her with a cold severity 
which chilled her, like the passing of an icy wind. 

"Madame," he answered her, with a fleeting 
smile, " your northern lovers, perhaps, may have 
been content to accept such a position. I am, I 
conifiBS, thankless. I thought you too protul to 
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heed wbat ' people said ' ; but if that trouble 
j'ou — I go myself to Sicily to-morrow." 

Then he bowed very low once more, and, with 
nis Balutation to the altar, went on Mb way 
through the dusky shadows of the little chapel 
out into the morning sunshine of the street. 

Her eyes grew blind with teai's, and she Bank 
down before a wooden bench upon her knees; yet 
could not pray there for the bitterness and 
tumult of her heart. 

She found her master in him. 

His passionless unpardoning gaze sank into 
lier veiy soul, and seemed like a rathless light, 
that showed her all the wretchedness of pride and 
self-love and vainest ostentatious, which she had 
harboured there and set up as her gods. 

She comprehended that she had wronged 
him, and that he would not forgive. After 
all — knowing what she knew, she had had 
no right to deal with him as she bad done. 
She had allowed him to bask in the sun of a fool's 
paradise; and then had awakened him rudely, and 
had sent him adrift. She bad been ungenerous : 
she saw it, and hated her own fault with the 




repeDtance of a generous temper. She bad 
gone tbrougb the world with but little beed 
for the pUD of others ; but his paiD smote 
her coDBcieuce. After all, he hud a title to ap- 
braid her passionately ; tfa&t he refrained from 
doing so made her own self-reproach the keener. 
There had been bo many moments when vith 
justice be might have felt certain that she loved 
him: and bow could he gness the rest? She 
knew that she had wronged him; and she was 
humbled in her own sight; sbe bad lost her own 
self-respect, and her own motives seemed to her 
but poor, and almost base. 

No amorous enti-eaty, no feverish pnrsuit of 
her, had ever moved her so intensely as that 
silent condemnation, as that contemptuous re- 
jection, of her poor half-hearted overture of 
peace. 

When sbe left the cbapel she loved him as sbe 
had never done before ; yet it never occoired to 
her to abandon her riches for his sake. The 
habits and the ways of the world were too close 
about her; its aitificial needs and impeiious 
demands wee too entirely her second nature 
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admiration was too Decessaiy to her, and her 
custom of deference to ita conveDtional laws too 
much an ioBtinct ; she had been too long accus- 
tomed to regard the impulses of the heart as 
ineane follies, and poverty of life as pain and 
madness. 

The same evening he did leave the town for 
Sicily, where he had lands which, though beau- 
tiful, were utterly unproductive, and constantly 
harried by the system of brigandage, which 
paralysed the district. "He will get shot most 
likely. He has decliu'ed that he will not return 
without having captured Pibio," said an Italian 
in her hearing, at a musical gathering, dedicated 
to the music of Pergolese. Pibro was a notorious 
Sicilian robber. The sweet chords sounded very 
harsh and jangled in her ears ; she left early, 
and went home and took a heavy dose of chloral, 
which only gave her dark and di'eary dreams. 

" What miserable creatures we are I " she 
thought, wearily. " We cannot even sleep natu- 
rally — poor people can sleep ; — they lie on hai"d 
benches, and dream with smiles on their faces." 

She got up and looked out at the moonlight 



on the river, and walked to and fro her chamber ; 
a lofty, slender, white figure in the pale gleam 
of the lamp-rajrs. 

A passionate, feverish, disordered pain con- 
snmed her. It terrified her. Would it he thus 
weeks, months, years — all her life ? 

'* Perhaps it is the chloral that luuiervea oue," 
she thought ; " I will not take it any more." 

" Only fancy, ma chere," said Madame Mila to 
her next morning, with the pretty cat-like cruelty 
of the Mila species, "only fancy — that poor dear 
Delia Eocca is gone to his death in Sicily. So 
they say. There is a horrid brigand who has 
been hanging some of his farmers there to trees, 
and burning their cottages, Delia Eocca's 
farmers, you know ; and he is gone to see about 
it, and to capture the wretched creature, — as if he 
could when all the soldiers and all the police have 
failed 1 He will be quite certsia to be shot ; isn't 
it a pity ? He is so handsome, and if he would 
marry that little American Spiffler girl with all 
her milUons he might be very happy. That little 
Spiffler is really not unpresentable, and her people 
still give the largest dot ever heard of if they c 
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get one of the very old titles; and they will m&ke 
no dllBcclty about religion ; they were Jumpers 
or Shakers or something themselvea ; he might 
send her to the Sacr6 Coeur for a year or two." 

" If he be gone to be shot, what use wonld the 
Spiffler dot be ? " said Lady Hilda, with coolest 
calm, as on a subject not even of most remote 
interest, and she went on glazing a corner of the 
draperies of her St. Ursula with carmine, 

" The marriage was proposed to him, I know," 
continued Madame Mila, unheeded. '* The 
Featherleighs undertook it, but he refused point 
blank. 'Je ne me vends pas,^ was all he said. It 
yras very rude, and really that little Spiffler might 
be made something of; those very tiny creatures 
never look vulgar, and are so easy to dress ; as it 
B, I dare aay Furstenberg will take her, if Nina 
will let him ; it is on the tapis, and Delia Hocca 
won't come back alive, I suppose — isn't it a hare- 
brained thing to do ?— there are gendarmes to 
look after the brigands, but it seems he has some 
fancy because they were his own people that suf- 
fered—but DO doubt he told yon all about it, ob 
you and he are such friends." 
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" He merely saiJ he was going to Sicily," 
the Lady Hilda, langntdlj', still glazing ber Sfc- 
Ureiila. 

Madame Mila ejed her cm-iousljr. 1 

" Yon look very pale, dear ; I tliink yon paint 
too macb, and read too mneb," she said, a^o* 
tjonstely. "I wish joa had tried to porsnade 
him into this Spiffler affair ; it n-ould be just the 
marriage for him, and a girl of scTenteen may 
be drilled into anything, especially when she has 
small hones and littlo colour and good teeth ; if 
Furgtenberg pets her be will soon train her into 
good form — only he will gamble away all her 
money, let them tie it up as they may ; and they 
can't tie it up very much if they want to make a 
high marriage. Good men won't sacrifice them- 
eclves unless they get some control of the 
fortune. They wouldn't have tied it at all with 
Delia Rocca. Wouldn't the little Spiffler have 
been better for htm than Sicily ? " 

" It depends upon taste," Eaid the Lady Hilda, 
changing her brashes. 

" Very odd taste," said Madame Mila. " They 
Gay Pibro alwavB cuts the heads off the men h« 
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takes, and sends them into Palermo — the heads 
you know — with lemons in their mouths like 
bosTB ; isn't it horrible ? And Delia Rocca intends 
going lip after the monster iii his very fastncssea 
upon the mountains t Fancy that beautiful heitd 
of his ! — ■ Really, dear, you do look very ill ; 
when will you go to London ? " 

" Oh, some time next week," 

She went to the window and oiiened it; th< 
room Bwam round Iicr, the sounds of tho streets 
grew dull upon her eai-g. 

" I wish you wouldn't go till after the races," 
said Madame Slila, placidly. " I mean to stay. 
The placo is really very nice, though one does 
see the same people too often. Fancy poor 
Paolo ending like John the Baptist — the head in 
the charger, you know — I wonder you let him go, 
for you had a great deal of influence over him, 
and say what you like, the Spifller girl would have 
been better. How can you keep that window 
opfiDt witli the tromontana blowing ? — tliajaks so 
much for leading me the boi-ses— goodness 1 wbat 
is the matter ? " 

Madame Milu paused frightened; for the first 
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time in ill Iier life La^y Hilda, leaning 
the strong north wind, bad lost her 
and had tajiAeA. 

" How very stnoga people are," tbongfat 
Madame Mila, when an hour later her cousin 
had recoTcrcd herself, and had attribnted her 
weakness to the chloral at night and the 
scent of her oil paints. " If she cared for 
turn like that, why didn't she keep him when 
she bad got him 7 — she might have hong 
him to her skirt like her chatelaine ; nobodj 
woald ever have said anything; I do begin 
to think that with all her taste, and all her- 
cleverness, she has, after all, not so veiy much 
Bavoir faire." 

Ko one had much savoir faire to Madame 
Mila's mind who did not manage always to enjoy 
themselves without scruples and also withoat 
scenes. 

The honse in London was ordered to be kept 
ready night and day, but no one went to occupy 
it. M. Camille Odissot, stimulated by dread 
his patroness's daily arrival in Paris, 
man'els of celerity upon tfan ballroom walls. 
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drew with most exquisite precision bands of 
Greek youths and maidens iu the linked mazes 
of the dance, but none went to adnure liia 
eSbrts and execu'.ion. No fashionable news- 
papers announced the Lady Hilda's arrival in 
either city; she stayed on aoi on in Floralia. 

" When I know that lie is safe out of Sicily 1 
will go," she said to herself; and let the pilea 
of letters and inflation cai'ds lie and accumulate 
as they would. 

She ceased to paint, and left the St. Ursula 
unfinished ; he had sketched it out for her on the 
panel, and had first tinted it en grisaille. She 
had not the courage to go on with it ; she changed 
her mode of life, s id rode or drove all the day 
long in the sweet fresh spring weather. When she 
was not in the open ah- she felt suffocated. The 
danger which he ran was no mere exaggeration 
of her cousin's malicious inventiveness, but was 
a fact, true and ghastly enough ; no one heard of 
or teova him, but his friends said that it was the 
most fatal madness that had led hJni to risk his 
life in tlie fastnesses of the Sicilian thieves. 

"It is sheer suicide," they said around her. 
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" What had he to do tliere ? — if the law catmot 
enforce itself, leave it alone in its iuipotency. 
But he had Eome idea that because his own 
villages were amongst those who suffered most, 
it was hia place to go there and do what the law 
cannot do: — ^he was always Quixotic, poor 
Paolo. The last thing heard of him was that 
he had left Pfllemio with an escort of men whom 
he liad chosen and paid himself, and had gone 
up towards the mountains. His dead body will 
be the first tidings that we have ; the monster 
Pibro has spies in all directions, and holds that 
district in a perfect reign of teri'or." 

She went out into society as Easter came, 
and heai'd all that they said, and gave no 
sign of what she suffered. Worth sent her new 
mai-vels of the spriug, and she wore them, and 
was endlessly coui'ted and envied, and quoted and 
wondered at. She was a little cliillier and more 
cynical than ever, and women observed with 
pleasni-e that she was looting ill and growing too 
thin, which would spoil her beauty. That wag 
all. But she had never thought snch pain 
possible in life as she endured now. 
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" If be die it is I who will hare killed him," 
she eaid in her own heart night and day. 

Once she found herself in her long lonely rides 
near Palestrina, and met the old steward, and 
recognised him, and went into the sad, silent, 
deserted house ; and listened to the old man's 
stories of his beloved lord's boyhood and man- 
hood, and of the people's clinging feudal attach- 
ment to him, and of his devotion to them in the 
time of the cholera pestilence. 

"There is not an old charcoal burner or a 
little goatlierd on the estates that would not give 
his life for Piince Paolo," the steward said to 
her, crying like a child because there was no 
news from Sicilj-. 

The same evening she went to a great Pasqua 
ball at the Trasiraene villa. Aa they fastened 
the diamonds over her hair and in her bosom she 
felt to hate the shining, senseless, soulless stones ; 
— they were the emblem of the things for which 
she had lost him; and at that very hour, for 
ought they knew, he might be lying dead on 
some solitary shore by the fair blue sea of 
Theocritus I 
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With a heart sick with terror and uncertainly 
she went to the brilliant crowds of the Trasimene 
bouee ; to the talk that was eo frivolous and 
tedious, to the dances she never joined in, to the 
homage she was bo tii'ed of, to the monotouied 
and personalities and trivialities that moke up 
Bociety, 

M. de St. Louis hurried up to her : 
" Mttdame, quelle chance ! — oui' new Herakles 
has slain his Dragon. Maremma has just had 
telegraniB from Palermo. DeUa Eocca has posi- 
tively captured the scoundrel Pibro, and taken him 
into the city, much wounded, but alive, and in the 
king's gaol by this time. A fine thing to havs 
done, is it not ? Of course we shall all praise it, 
siuce it has succeeded ; altliough, in troth, 
madder exploit never was attempted. Paolo 
was ten days in the mountains living on a few 
beaus and berries : he has received no hui-t 
whatever ; I should think they will give him the 
Grand Cordon of the Santissima Annunziata. It 
is really a superb thing to have done. The mon- 
ster has been the tenor of that distiict for ten 
years. Palermo went utterly mad with joy. It J 
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is quite a pity there is no Ariosto to celebrate 
such a feat. It is very Ariosto-like. Indeed, all 
the best Italians are so. Englishmen have long 
ceased to be in any manner Shakesperian; but 
Italians remain like their poets«'* 

The Due wandered away into the subtlest 
and most discursive analysis of the Ariostian 
school and of the national characteristics which 
it displayed and was nurtured on ; but she had 
no ear to hear it. 

Outwardly she sat indifferent and calm, but 
her brain and her heart were in tumult with the 
sweetest, loftiest, grandest pride that she had 
ever known — pride without egotism, without 
vanity, without a tliought of self; true pride, 
exultant in heroism, not the arrogant pride of 
self-culture, of self-worship, of self-lovOj, not the 
paltry pride of rank and acquisition and phy- 
sical perfection, not the pride of which all the 
while she had been half contemptuoug herself. 
And then — ^his life was safe ! 

Tet, had he stood before her then she must 
have given him the same answer— at least, she 
thought so. 
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"What a fine thing to have done!" said 
Madame Mila, pausing by her in the middle of 
a waltz, with her brocade train ablaze with gold. 
''And now he can come back and marry the 
Spiffler girl. What do you say, Due ? " 

"He will never marry la petite Spiffler/* 
said the Due, "nor any one else," he added, 
with a glance of meaning at Lady Hilda. 

All eyes turned upon her. She played idly 
with her fan — one painted long ago by Watteau. 

"M. della Bocca has succeeded, so it is 
heroism," she said, calmly, *' Had he failed, I 
suppose it would have been foolhardiness." 

"Of couree," said the Due. "Surely, Ma- 
dame, Failure cannot expect to use the same 
dictionary as Success ? " 

"He must have the Santissima Annunziata, and 
marry the big Spiffler dot," said Madame Mihu 

"Nay, Comtesse, that were bathos indeed^ 
to make la petite Spiffler ccmsine du roi ! kjoy^ 
how, let us rejoice that he is living, and that 
the old Latin race is still productive of heroes, 
I suppose we shall have details the day afteir 
to-morrow." 
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" "Whatever could lie do it for ? " said Madame 
Mila, as she whirled away again in the encircling 
arm of her Maurice ; to Madame MHa Buch 
trifles as duty, patriotism, or self-sacrifice could 
not possibly be any motive power amongst 
rational creatures. " "Whatever could he do it 
for? — I suppose to soften Hilda. But he must 
know very little about her ; she hates anything 
romantic ; you heard she called it foolhardy. 
He never will he anything to her, not if he try 
for ten years. She cares about him after her 
fashion, but she cares much more about her* 
self." 

Lady Hilda did not sleep that night. 

She did not even lie down; drj'-eyed and 
Tnth fever in her veins, she sat by the window 
watching the bright pole gold of the moraiug 
widen over the skies, and the aea-green depth 
of the river catch the first sun-rays and mirro 
them. 

She was so proud of him — ah heaven, bo 
proud I The courage of her temper answered to 
the courage of his action. It was Heraklean— 
it was Homeric — that going forth single-handed 
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to do what the law could not or would not do, 
and set free from tyranny of brute force those 
poor tillers of the soil who could not help 
themselves. The very folly and madness of that 
utter disregard of peril moved her to reverence ; 
she who had all her life been environed with 
the cool, calm, cautious, and circumspect cus- 
toms of the world. 

For one moment it seemed to her possible to 
renounce everything for his sake. For one mo* 
ment her own passion for the mere gauds and 
pomps and possessions of the world looked to 
her beside the simplicity and self-sacrifice of his 
own life so poor and mean that she shrank from 
it in disgust. For one moment she said to 
herself — " Love was enough." 

He had been ready to give up his life for 
a few poor labourers, who had no other claim 
on him than that they lived upon the soil 
he owned; and she who loved him had not 
the com*age to renounce mere worldly riches 
for his sake. She hated herself, and yet she 
could not change herself. She cared for power, 
for supremacy, for indulgence, for extravagance ; 



she dreaded to hear the tittering mockery 
of the women she had eclipsed bo long at 
all her present weakness ; it was all so poor, 
BO hase, so tuiworthy, yet it enchained her; 
the world had been her religion ; no one casts 
oEF a creed long held without hard and cruel 
strife. 

" Oh, my love, bow far beneath you I am ! " 
she thonght, slia whose pride had been a bye- 
word, and whose superb vanlfy hud been an 
invulnerable armour. 

She could have kneeled down and kissed his 
hands for very humiUty ; yet she could not re- 
solve to yield. 

" I might see him once more, before I go," 
ghe thought, and so coward-hkc she put the 
hour of decision from her. They must part, but 
she might see him once more first- 
She would go away of course, and her life in 
the Winter City would be with the things of the 
past, and she would grow used to the pain of dead 
passion, and feel it less with time — other women 
did, and why not she ? 
Sofihe said to herself; and yet at moments asort 
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of despair appalled her : what would her fiitare 
be ? Only one long empty void, in whose hollow- 
ness the *^ pleasures " of the world would rattle 
like dead bones. She began to understand that 
for a great love there is no death possible. It is 
like Ahasuerus the Jew : it must live on in tor- 
ment for ever. 

And how she had smiled at all these things 
when others had spoken of them ! 

The days passed slowly one by one; the 
beautiful city was in its spring glory, and ran 
over with the blossoms of flowers, as though it 
were the basket that Persephone let fall. The 
news-sheets were full of this deed which he had 
done in Sicily ; she bought them all, down to the 
tawdriest little sheet that held his name, and read 
the weU-known story again and again a hundred 
and ten hundred times ; his friends expected hini 
to arrive in the town each day, but no one heard 
anything direct from himself. 

'' It is strange he writes to none of us," eaid 
Maremma; '^ can anything have happened ? ** 

^^ Oh, no ; the papers would know it,'^ said the 
Due de St. Louis. 




Slie oveihciii'd them, and listened with dry Upa 
and a beiiting heai-t. 

WUy did he write to no one ? The newa-sheets 
Bnnounced that he had left Falenuo fiT 
Floralia. 

" He may be coming back by the marshes," 
someone else suggested ; " he is reclaimiQg land 
there." 

Ferhaps he stayed away, she tliought, because 
he had heai'd that aho still remained in his native 
city. 

It was mid-April. Madame Mila was organ- 
ising picnics under old Eti'tiscan walls, and al- 
icesco dinnci's in villa gardens, and she and her 
kind were driving out on the tops of drags, and 
playing baccarat upon anemone-studded lawns 
by moonlight, and driraig in again, at or after 
midnight, singing OlTenbach choruses, and going 
to the big C'afe in the town for supper and 
champagnes ; be it in winter or summer, spring 
or autumn, town or country, youth or middle-age, 
Madame Hila and her land, contiivo to make no 
difference in their manner of life whatever ; they 
would sing Schneider's songs ia the Tombs of the 
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Prophets, they would eat lobster salad on Moont 
Olivet, and they would scatter their cigar ash 
OTcr Yaoclose, Marathon, the Campo Santo, or the 
grare at Ituvcnna nith eqoal indifference ; they 
are Blwajs amused, and defy alike the seasons and 
the sanctitiea to gtop them in their amosement. 

It was mid-April, and with the beginning of 
May would come the races, and with the races 
the Winter City would become the Summer City, 
and the winter -fashion always fled with one bound 
to fresh fields and pastnres new, and left the town 
to silence, sunshine, roses, &nits, its own populace 
with their summer songs and summer skies, Eind 
perhaps here and there an artist or a poet, or 
Bome such foolish person, who loved it best so in 
its solitude. 

" Do come with us, Hilda," said Madame 
Mila one mid-April morning. 

Madame MJla was attired in the simplest 
morning costume of cream-hued Sicilienne 
covered with ecru lace, and she had a simple 
country Dorothy hat of cream-coloured velvet, 
lined hleu-de-ciel, with wreaths of delicate 
nemophilffi and convolvuli and floating feathers^ 
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set on one side of her head ; Laocret miglit have 
Dainted her on a fan, or Fragonard oq a cabinet ; 
she was just going to drive out with five carnages 
full of her friends to a j'i'^^^ ^^ Guido Salvareo'a 
villa; they were to dine there, play lansquenet 
there, and come back in the small hours; 
they had all postillionB, silk-jacketted, powdered, 
and with ribboned straw hats ; the horses were 
belled, and the bells were jingling in the street j 
Madame Mila was in the most radiant spii'ita; 
she had won five hundred napoleons the night 
before, and had them all to adventure over again 
to-night, 

"Do come with ua, Hild*,** she urged. "Yon 
do nothing but go those stupid long drives by 
youi'self ; it is very bad for you ; and it will be 
charming to-day ; Salvareo has such taste ; it is 
really quite romantic to sit upon those anemones, 
ULd have the goats come and stare at you; and 
he always does things so well, and his cook ia so 
good. Do come with us ; I am sure it would do 
you good." 

Lady Hilda looked up from the S. Ursula, 
1 she was fi 
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" My dear Mila ! — you know perfectly well ho* 
I detest that kind of thing. Teresa's songs, 
drag seats, and eager efforts to imitate the worst . 
kind of women 1 — go to it, if it amuse yon ; bn^H 
with all gratitude, allow me to decline." 

" How disagreeable you are I " said Madame 
Mila, pettishly. " One must do something with 
oneself all these long days : if it were Falestrina, \ 
I suppose you would go." 

Lady Hilda deigned to give no reply. She H 
touched in the gold backgi-ound of her Saint. 
Madame Mila looked at her with initntion ; no one 
likes to be despised, and she knew that her cousin 
did Tery nearly despise her, and all the ways and 
means of enjoyment in which her heart delighted, j 

Lady Hilda, tranquilly painting there, annoyed I 
her inexpressibly. Wliy should any woman I 
above the box-seats of drags and all their oon | 
comitant attractions ? 

She took her revenge. 

" Do as yon like of course, but yon always i 
do tliat," she said carelessly. "There are twd ' 
seats vacant. St. Louis and Carlo Maremma were 
to have gone with us, but they went to Delia 
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Rocca instead. Oh, didu't you know it? — he 
reached Falestrina two Jays ago vei-y ill with 
marsh fever. It is fever ami cholera and ague 
and all sorts of dreadful things all together. 
Isn't it odd ? — to have escaped all that danger 
in Sicily, and then get this in the awampa 
coming back? Nobody knew it till late laat 
night, when his steward got frightened, and 
Bent in for the physicians. He is very bad, I 
believe — ^not likely to live. You know they go 
down under that— sometimes in tv\enty-four 
hours." 

Lady Hilda seemed to reach her at a single 
atep, though the distance of the room was 
between them. 

" Ib that true ? — or ia it some jest ? " 

Madame Mila, nppalled, looked up into her face. 

" It is true, quite true. 01), Hilda, take jour 
hand off; you hurt me. How could I tell yoa 
would care about it like that." 

" la it true ? " muttered her cousin again. 

" Indeed, indeed it is," she whimpered 
trembling. " Oh let me go, you spoil my lace. 
If you "ared for the man like that, why didn't 
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you keep him when yon had got him ? I know " 
you could not have married him, bat nobody 
would have said anything." . 

Lady Hilda put her out into the corridor, uidll 
dosed the door and locked it within. ^ 

Madame Mila, frightened, astonished, and out- 
raged, went down to her Mamice, and the drag, 
and the ribboned and powdered postillions, and J 
the horses with theii' jingling bells andphiitedi] 
tails ; the gay calvacade rattled off along the 1 
river-street towards the city gates as the clocks | 
tolled three. 

Lady Hilda and S. Ursula were left alone. 

'Within less than half-an-hour the black horaes i 
were harnessed and bore tlieir mistress towards 
Palestrina. Never before moved by impulse, 
impulse alone governed her now ; the impulse of 
despair and remorse. She cored nothing whofl 
Baw her or who knew ; for once she had forgotte 
herself. 

The long drive seemed eternity ; she thODgtd 
the steep winding mountain roads would never | 
end; when Palestrina came in sight, pale and I 
stately against its darlc background of forest treu 
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the felt as if her heart would break. He had 
gone through all those perils afar o£F, only to be 
dying there ! 

It waa fivp o'clock by the convent chimes 
when they reached the crest of the hill on which 
the old place stood The lovely hillside was 
covered with the blue and white of the wild 
hyacinths and gold of the wild daffodils. The lofty 
stone pines spread their dark green roofs above 
her head. Flocks of birds were singing, in thft 
myrtle thickets, their sweet shrill evensong. 
The shining valley lay below like a cloud of 
amber light. The surpassing loveliness, the 
intense stillness of it aU, made the anguish 
within her unbearable. What she had missed all 
her life long ! ' 

There was a chapel not far from the house set 
in the midst of the pines, with the cross on it 
summit touching the branches, and its doorway 
-tiU hung round with the evergreens and flowers 
if its passed Easter feasts. There were men and 
•vomen and children standing about on the turf 
it front of it ; they were moat of them crying 
bitterly. 
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She stopped her horses there^ and called a 
woman to her, but her lips would not frame tiie 
question. The woman guessed it : — 

" Yes, my beautiful lady," she said, with many 
tears. " We have been praying for Prince Paolo. 
He is very ill, up yonder. The marsh sickness 
has got him. May the dear Mother of God save 
him to us. But he is dying, they say ** 

*' We would die in his stead, if the good God 
would let us," said one of the men, drawing near : 
the others sobbed aloud. 

She put out her hand to the man-^the slender 
proud hand that she had refused to princes. 
Wondering, he fell on his knee and would have 
kissed her hand. She drew back in horror. 

" Do not kneel to me ! I have killed him ! ** 
she muttered ; and she urged her panting horses 
forward to the house. 

She bade them tell the Due de St. Louis to 
come to her upon the terrace. She leaned there 
tearless, white as death, still as marble; the 
beautiful, tranquil spring time all around, and the 
valley shining like gold in the light of the des- 
cending sun. It seemed to her that ages passed 
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before the soft step of her old Mend sounded near 
hor: lie was Burprlsed and startled, but he did 
not show it, 

" There is still hope," he hastened to say, ere 
she could speak. " Within the last hour he is 
ehghtly better ; they give him quinine constantly. 
If the chills and sliivering do not return, it is just 
possible that he may live. But ■" 

Hia voice faltered in its serenity, and he turned 
his head away, 

"It is not likely?" 

Her own voice had scarcely any sound of its 
natural tone left ia it, yet long habit was so strong 
with her that she spoke calmly. 

" It is not likely. This deadly marsh-poison 
is short and fierce. After the fatigue and fasting 
in- Sicily it has taken fearful hold on him.'But 
in an hour or two they will know — one way or 
the other." 

" I will stay here. Come and tell me — oft«n. 
And if — if the worst come — let me see him. 
Leave me now." 

He looked at her, heHtated, then left her as 
she asked. - He guessed all that passed in her 
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thoughts ; all that had gone before : and he knew 
that she was not a woman who would bear pity, 
utd that she was best left thus in Bolitade, 

Like a caged animal she paced to and fro ths 
long length of the stone terrace. 

She was all alone. 

The flower-like radiance of the declining day 
shone everj-whore around, the birds sang, the 
dreamy bells rang in the Ave Maria from hill to 
hill, all was so still, so peaceful, so beautiful ; 
yet with the setting of the sun, Ms life might 
go out in darkness. 

In her great misery, her soul was purified. 
The fire that consumed her burned away the 
dross of the world, the alloy of selfishness and 
habit and vain passions. " Oh, God t give me 
his life, and I will give him mine 1 " she cried in 
her heai't all through those terrible hours ; and 
yet recoiled in terror fi*om the uselessness and 
daring of her prayer. What had she ever done 
that she could merit its fiilfilment? 

He might have been hers, all hers ; and she 
had loved the base things of a worldly great- 
aesB better than himself. And now he 1^ 
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dying there, as the stin dropped westward and 
mght came. 

She felt no chill of evening. She felt neither 
hanger nor thii-Bt. Crowds of weeping peopip 
hung about in the gardens below. She heard 
nothing that passed round her, sare the few 
words of her old friend, when from time to time 
he came and told her that there was no change. 

The moon rose, and its light fell on tlie stone 
of the terrace, and through the vast deserted 
chambers opening from it ; on the grey worn 
marbles of the statues, and on the pale angels of 
the frescoes. 

It was ten o'clock : the chimes of the convent 
above on the mountains told every hour. Un- 
ceasingly she paced to and fro, to and fro, like 
some mad, or wounded creature. The silence and 
serenity of the night, the balmy fragrance of it, 
and the silvery light, were so much mochery of 
her wretchedness. She had never thought that 

there eoold be agony like this and yet fron, 

heaven no sign I 

Nearly another hour had passed before her 
friend approached her again. She caught the 
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sound of his step in tiie darknesg ; her heart 
stood still ; her blood was changed to ice, frozen 
with the dcadliness of the moat deadly fear oa 
earth; she could only look at him with wide- 
oponed, strained, blind eyes. 

For the first time he smiled : — 

" Take comfort," he said, softly. * He baa 
fallen asleep, he is less exhausted, they say that 
he may live. How cold you are ! — thismght will 
kiU you ! " 

She dropped down itpon her knees on the 
stone pavement, and all her bowed frame was 
shakened by convulsive weeping- 
He drew aside in reverence and left her alone 
in the light of the moon. 

■When midnight came hope was certain. 
' The sleep still lasted ; the fever had abated, 
the Cold chills hold Hilt retume-d. - . - 

She called her old friend to her out into the 
terrace. 

" I will go now. Send to me at daybreak and 
keep my secret." 

" May I tell him nothing P '* 

" Tell him to come to me — when he is able." , 
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" Nothing more ? " 

" No ; nothing. He will know " 

" But " 

She tui'ned her face to him in the foil moon- 
light, with the tenra of her joy coorsing down 
her cheeks, and he started at the change in her 
tliat this one night of suffering had wrought. 

" No, say nothing more. Bat — hut — ^you 
Bhall see what my atonement shall be, and my 
thankfuhiesB." 

Then she went away from him softly in the 
darkness and the fragrance of the April night. 
The Due looked after the lights of her carriage 
with a mist over his own eyes, but he Ehrugged 
his shoulders with a sigh. 

" Wlio can ever say that he knows a woman ! 
Who can ever predcit what she will not say, 
or will not do, or will not be ! " he mmmured, 
as he turned and went within to watch beside 
the bed of his friend, as the stars grew clearer 
and the dawn approached. 





A MONTH later Vaolo della Rocca led Mfj 
wife through what had once been his mother'a 
chambers at Palestrina, and which were 
prepared for her, with all their wide windows 
onclosed and looking out to the rose and gold( 
afternoon glories of the bright south-west. 

In the little oratory, which opened out of tl».' 
bed-chamber, there was hung an altar picture ; 
was the picture of San Cipriano il Mago. 

"Take it as my marriage gift," he murmured 
to her. "Yon threw away your magic wand 
and renounced the world for me, — oh, my lovi 
my love ! God grant you the Saints* reword I 
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6he laid ber hands upon his heart, aad leant 
(er cheek upon them. 

" My reward is here." 

*■ And you will nerer repent ?" 

"Did Cyprian repent when he hroke his 
earthly bonds and gained eternal life ? Once 
I was blmd, bat now I see. The world U 
nothing : — ^Iiove is enough 1 " 




CHAPTER XIV. 

"C'est fitonnant !" munimred the Duo Ae St. 
Louis the Bnme evening softly to himself, stand- 
ing on tlie steps of the Hotel Murat, afler 
assisting in the morning at those vorions civil 
ceremonies and in:pediment8 witli which our 
beloved Italy, in her new character as a nation 
of Free Tliought, does her best to impede and 
deter all such as cling to bo old-world and 
pedantic a prejudice as marriage. 

The denoument of the drama which he 
himself had first set in action bad fallen upon 
him like a thunder-bolt. He had had no con- 
ception of what would happen. He had thoaght 
to enrich his Mend bj one of the finest fortunes 
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in l^urope, and lo I — the Due remained in an 
amazement antt a sense of liumiliation from wliieh 
he could not recover. 

" C'est ^tounant I " be mormured again and 
again. " Who would ever have believed that 
Miladi was a -woman to beggar herself and play 
the romance of the ' world lost for love ? ' 
If I had only imagined — if I had only dreamed ! 
I will never propose a maniage to any living 
being again ; never." 

" Yon have nothing to be so remorseful about, 
Due," said Lord Clairvaux, with a aigh, himself 
utterly exhausted by all the law work that he 
had been obliged to go through. "It is very 
fiinny certainly — she of all women in the world ! 
But they are happy enough, and he really is tlie 
only living creature that ever could manage her. 
If anybody had ever told me that any man 
would change Hilda like that I " 

" Happy ! " echoed M. de St. Louis, with his 
delicate and incredulous smile. He was a mrai 
who had no delusions ; he was perfectly aware 
that there were no marriages that were happy; 
some were calm, this was the uttermost, and 
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to remain calm required i 
money alone was harmony. 

Lord Clairvauz lighted a rery big cigar, and 
grumbled that it hud been honible to hare to 
leave England in the Epsom month, but that 
he thanked goodness that it was the last of 
her caprices that he would be worried with ; and 
he hoped that this Italian would like them wbea 
he had had a year or two of them. 

" I don't know, though, but what it is the only 
sensible caprice she ever did have in her life; 
eh ? " he added ; " except buying Escargot and 
giving him to me after the races — ^you remem- 
ber ? — Hang it, I've never seen such s ChaQtiUy 
before or since as that was ! " 

"We never do see such a race as the one | 
that we happen to win," murmured M. de St. ' 
LooIb. 

" Of course it's an awful cropper to talce, and 
all that; but I'm not sure but what she's done 
a wise thing, though all the women are howling 
at her like mad," continued Lord Clairratuc; 
" a woman can't live for ever on chiffoni, yoa I 
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" Most women can — admirably. They buy 
at eighty aa much white hnir, the coiifeura 
tell me, aa they buy blonde or black at 
twenty." 

" Ah, but they can't, if they have a bit of 
heart or mind in them, Hilda has both." 

" The case is bo rare I coulil not prescribe 
for it — let us hope Miladi's own prescription 
will suit her," said the Due, whose serene good- 
humour was atill slightly ruffled. 

" Well, she always was all extremes and con- 
traries," said Lord Clairvaux. '* You never 
could say one minute what she wouldn't do the 
next. By George 1 you know there is nothing 
too odd for her to go in for ; 1 should no» 
wonder an atom if when we come here two or 
three years hence, we And her worshipping a 
curly Paolino, seeing to the silkworms, and 
studying wine-making : she's really tried ever- 
thing else, you know." 

"Everything except happiness? Well, very 
few of ns get any chance of trying that, or 
would appreciate it if we did get it. Happi- 
3683," pursued the Due pensively, "must, ai'Wr 
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all, be almost as monotonous as discontent—- 
when one is used to it. It is comforting to 
think so ; for there is very little of it. I cannot 
realize Miladi amongst the babies and the wine- 
presses ; but you may be right" 

" Well, you know she's tried everything else," 
repeated Lord Clairvaux. ''It will be like 
Julius CflBsar and his cabbage-garden." 

" You mean Diocletian," said the Due. ** Do 
you leave to-night ? We may as well go as far as 
Paris together.* 

And he turned back into the hotel to bid 
farewell to Madame Mila. 

Madame Mila, — ^who had made the religious 
and civil ceremonies gorgeous in the last new 
anomalous anachronisms, with a classic and cling- 
ing dress, quite Greek in its cut, covered all 
over with the eyes out of peacocks' feathers, 
kind a cotte de maille boddice, stiff as paste- 
board, with gold and silver embroideries, — ^was 
UDw on the point of departure from the Winter 
City across the Mont Cenis, and was covered up 
in the most wonderful of hooded cloaks trimmed 
^rith the feathers of tlie Russian diver and the 
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'^be ; about one hundred and fifty birds, happy, 
peaceful, and innocent under their native skies, 
had died to trim the wrap, and it would probably 
be worn about half-a-dozen times; for feathers 
are eo very soon tumbled, as everybody knows. 

" They are quite mad, both of them ! " said 
the little lady, giving her small fingers in adieu, 
and turning to see that Maurice had all the 
things she wanted, and was duly hooking them 
on to her eeiuture of oxydised silver. 

She travelled with her two maids, a courier, 
and a footman, but none of them did as much 
hard work as the indefatigable Maurice. 

"Perhfipe, Madame," said the Due, who in- 
deed thought GO himself; but was not going to 
admit it too strongly of two persons who, despite 
their lamentable weakness, remained his fa- 
vourites. "But if a few people were not mad 
ionally there would be no chance for the 
sanity of the world." 

" Well, they will repent hoiTihly, that is one 
comfort; she most of all," said Madame Mila, 
wiih asperity. "She ought to have been prevented; 
treated for lunacy, you know ; in France tbey 
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would have managed it at once with a conseil 
de famille. Maurice, you are screwing the 
top of that flacon on all wrong — do take more 
care! She will repent horribly, but she don*t 
see it now. Of course if she had had to lose 
the jewels they would have brought her to reason. 
As it is she don't in the least realise the horrible 
thing that she's done ;— not in the least, not in 
the least! And the Oea of going to his villa 
to-day ! So unusual you know ; — so positively 
improper! So utterly contrary to all custom! 
When I said to her, too, that she wouldn't 
be able even to aiStbrd Worth, she laughed, 
and answered, that she would have one dress 
from him every year for old friendship's sake 
for the Palestrina vintage balls, and that he 
would be sure to embroider her the loveliest 
Bacchic symbolisms and put the cone of the 
thyrsus for buttons ! — only fancy ! She could 
actually jest about that! How miserable she 
will be in three months when she has come back 
to her senses ; and how miserable she will make 
kirn ! " 
** Chere comtesse," said the Due, taking up 
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his hat and cane, " everybody repents everything. 
It is a law of Fate. The only difference is 
that some people repent pleasantly, and some 
anpleasantly. Let us hope that our beautiful 
Duchesse will repent pleasantly. Madame, j'ai 
rhonneur de vous saluer — Bon voyage ; au 
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Tlia KaMyra of Sclen cf 



BRIGHT (PU)RENCei.-A Girl 



BURGESS (OELETTi and WILL I 

IRWIN. — The Plcaroans; A San ' 
PraaclicD NIeM'a EatertBlfliDeflb 

BURNS (ROBERT) — The CM- 

ter'B Saturday Msht. Will, rilostra- 

BURTON (ROBERT). - The 

Anatomy ot MelflnchDly. Vntb i 
Pholodravgre Froniispicce. Ofmy OTo, 
dolh, 71. fid. 



CHATTO A WINPUS, PURM^nrK.?, 



COBBAN U. MACLAREN).l«'^u«'BOoi. 
Nov.!. br- •rrom th* I , 

Tbe Can at Bo«l>. Port »n, IMiu-j t^ni ■ 



rpom MMnlgJitt" Mlclnlfiht. 
you PIiLV niB F&lao. 

"■-- "'■'■flge Cotufcdy, 




A Vigil* wlUi Fortuna. 
Bweai Ann« pugo. 
Biir«et and Twni ny. 



60LA1AN-S (OEORaE) Humor- 

---. Wariu: -broad Gtlns.* 'My 
litg'n*! and Slippers,* &G. WKh 
■ ■ and Firmtla. Crowa . 

^LOUPt.BOOUS. 

.•BwlU«rI»nd: Tha ~( 
"■ PWDBle. liy t 

. llh stiuTustialioBiln 
.. UnuJAMES lARDlst. iod .-4 in ■ 
■TM Colour of tiondon. By R 

W^J. LOPTIE. K.SA With Inlroijcll 
bj M.B.& ■■" 

. by VosHio 
■n.. n.. ofjPo^U. Ky several 

1 Stpia ,by U» Upaucse 

BKivoiiiannalaPUMidi DBmoaor' 
Jly b. S. MarooUDu'Ih, Lilt.D. W 
lUastiatlaDi la Tniec Coloui^ by W. S 
ITllWBlTT, K.aA^ a ad Kkgina 

BUKHATT, A.R.W.S. 

Rla Rhlafc By H. J. Uaceihd] 
^^ . Wleh UlustniUDiiii In Tlirw Coi™ra 
Mra, I*UES JsaWNa aad Two Slap?, 
'JIbbIsI Of BC Fvanda. By AI 



Colouni by Colonel R Goft, am 

PalnOoss. IFr^rir,/, 

levoDihlra: Us HoorlaiidG 
BtFemmB, Bud CoeMCb. Uy Lai 



•Venice. By Uebil dk SiLiKtiumtT ;) 

' MAVSmSQC-BBSDEHSON. Wllhjallt 

lOBoai in Thr«E Coiouri by Kkgik.i 
EiBHATT, A.R-W^S. 
iBban.and ClDtni: wllh snmc . 

0i. ByA. C iNCBBaLD. Wilhsolll 
baHoUi'la Thne Ctiloura by STANr. 
iNCSaOLD, [.A' 



COLT-BREAKINO.Hir 



COLTON (ARTHUR 



COMPENSATION ACl 

1906: Wbo pnyt, to 
what, Bifd whEd It !.• 



COMPTON(HERBER'i 
The lalmttebla Ura. ,. 
liota. t;rovmSvttCMli,Si, ■ 




OaoClovy Hftmllloii. 



CORNISH (J. F.), 



r 
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C R N W A L L.— P o p n 1 a I 

RaaranBCSortha Wcatol Zaglmn^ 
The DfoUs, nwUdoDI, nod Supcratltionb 
of Old ConufiU. Collecled bu Robert 
Hunt, P.R.S.: Wilh two Plali 



COURT (Tbe) »f the Tuilerles, 

■85> to 1870, 13y LK PEiii HoMsit 
Rquhb. With 3 Fronaspie-e. Ciowii 



CUmmiNQ (C. F. aORDON), 

Works by. Dcmv Svo, cloth, 6j. gach 
In tbe Hebrldm. mih 14 lllunnalioDi. 
In tbe SimalayaB and on Uie 

Indian Plains, WIIU 42 luuito^lion*. 
Two Hoppy IFsara In CeyloB. 

Via Oornnall to Bfspt. Froails. 




CUSSANS (JOHN E.).— A Hand- 
book dI Heraldrv^ indudtng insliuo 
tloni tor Tradng Pcdljatas, Dcdphiring 
Ancient MS5., £c. WUh 4<iBV/«)dcuW 



SEIlOND.Jn 

Bt fliiinattr of Tl,„^„^„^ 

wia nu- 

morops itnJ EugiBniigiaml Woodcuu 
by CKUItaBASB. LsmiKLis, &c. Two 
VolE-.erownBto, olulh, 71. M.iflcli. 
The Life of Oeorga Gpulluhsnk. 



llH5ErBtion> by Fe 
own avQ, clolS. 3! 



tCROKER (Mrs. 8. M.). Novels 



CYCLINO, HUMOURS OF. By 

'erombK. jEROUic, H, G.Wells, Barrt 

»AIN,C.RoOK.PsrTRlDG«,],F,SflUft- | 

DAUDET lALPHONSE).— Thv ■ 

l^vnn^llAt; 1 



puatBvo, [lliniraladbda.^ 



tty HiBs Hesiii*. 

axA at Passafo, 1 Hr. lotwlB. 

a Barplngtoni 

Has [era. 



kga TaloBft Jimgla iFagodlea. 

Roal I.ailT Hilda. 

HarilQd or Blnglo? 



OANBY (FRANK).— A Coquette 



DAVENANT (FRANCIS).— Hinta 

ar PoTEiits on the Chotco of a 
>rofeuloii for Ibelr Sans wben 



In ttis Kingdom of Kecry; 
MtBS 7"-' — ' — '' '*-" 

TBa Oat'H.pawi Wilh li liluaiulloii 

Vila Spooldi Heck^aco. Wilh 
llluitrauonj by F. Pbhb»m, 



Ona Ttioniand Uedloltl Maxima 

and aurelcal Hints. 
Honei? HlntB: A Molhsr'i Gulda 
TBe Dletotlo Cuva of- Obealty 

(FoodBfoet&aFat). IMtb Chaptcn 



aids to Lontf LUe. : 



Soma One Else. 



DAVmS' (Sir JOHN) CompMvJ 

Poetlcd Works. Edited with Notsalll 
by aev.A.B.airoaAHT, D.D. TvoVofdi .* 



DEFOB (DANIEL). — RotHnwn 

Crnaoe. With 37 W>ic'\ by ilKOKOK 



fi Famtly MKososs. 



CHATTO ft WINDUS. PUBUStii 



DEAkP- 

DE IJI '. 



SeMllXe J AMESk.— AiStTMiKc 






t? GlUUBT GlCt, JI. <)'. . 



peVONSHIRE SCEMEKV, Tbe 

KJL. nn& n>ai>Ecrr »ncj. 






BEWaR iT. R.i." 



'A Ramble 

LLi"; The 



DICTIONARIES. 

J In'PtotlaL 

Iij Kit. E. C IOeweb, L1_D. 




— itCwois, Qo»ial, and' 

Hants. Bt Eueua 
CcaiTJ *■« tiab. j!. 6 - 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



FAMIUAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

cellaneotu Information, includini; Cele- 
brated Statues, Paintings, JPalacet, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships. 
Streets, Clubs. Natural Curiosities, ftc. 
By W. A. and C. G. Whbblkr. Demy 
8vo. cloth, 7x. 6d. net 



FAMILIAR 5H0RT SAYINGS 

of Qreat Meo. By S. A. Bent, A..M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7^ . 6d. 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Worlw 
by. Post 8vo, clutlwr. 0^. each. 

The Chemloal Hlmtory of a 
Candle: Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by William 
Ckookes. F.CS. With numerous IHusts 

Ob the YaPioiiB Foroea of Natare, 
and their Relations to each 
other. Edited by William crooebs, 
F.CS. With Illustrations. 



FARRER (J. AN50N).--War : 

Three Essays. C.uwn 8vo, cloth, i;. 6d. 



FBNN (O. MANVILLE), Novels 

by* Crown Rvo, cloth, 35. 6J. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
The Ne«r M Istreae. 
Witness to the Deed* 
The Tltfer Iilly. 
The Wlil te Yir^n. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6./. each, 
A Woman Worth Wlnnlntf . 
Cursed by a ForCuno. 
The Case of AilEa Gi*ay« 
ComRiodora Juuk. 
Black Blood. | In Jeopardy* 
Double Cunu'ng. 
A Fluttered Dovcioote« 
King of the CastlG. 
The Master of the Ceremonies* 
The Story of Antony Grace. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid's Mlachiof. 
This Man*8 V/lfe. 
The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 

Bits of Paste. 
Running Amok^, 

Crown Hvi). cl«)th, 0*. each. 
Black Shadows. 
The Gankervtf orm. 
Bo lilko a_Woman. _ 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, doth, 
31. tni. : picture cloth, fi.nt back, 2s, 



FICTION, a Catalogue of, with 

Descriptions and Kevitws of nearly 

Twelve Hundred Novels, will be 

sent free by Chaito & WlXDUS upon 

application. 



F I N - B E C . —The Cupboard 

Papers. The Art of Living and Dining. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. fid. 



FIREWORK - MAKING, The 

Complete Art of ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury. Uy Thomas Kentish. With 
167 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 

Iiittle Bssays! Passages fcom the 
Letters of CHARLES Lahb. Fort tvob 
cloth, 2i. td. 

Fatal Zero* Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6i.; 
post 8vo, iUostrated boards, as. 



Post 8vo, illustrated beards, as. 
Bella Donna. | Polly* 
The Iiady of Brantome* 
Never Forgotten. 
The Beoond Mrs. Tillotson* 
Beventy-flye Brooke Streefe> 

The Idfe of Iiaarenoa Btemab 

With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. cloth* 6x. 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), 

Works by. 

Popular Astronomy. Translated by 
f Ellard Gork, F.iCA.S. With Three 
Plates and 288 Illustrations. A New 
Edition, with an Appendix giving the 
results of Recent Discoveries. Uedium 
8vo,clotti, ios.6d» 

Thunder and Iil^tnlntf. Trans- 
Lited by WALTER MoSTYN. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Qvo, cloth, 6s. net 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, aO.) 

Complete Poems : Christ's Vlctorle in 
Heaven, Victorie on Eartli, Triumph over 
Death : with Minor Poems. Notes by 
Rev. A. B. Grosart. Cr. 8vo,cl. 31. 6d. 



FLORENCE PRESS BOOKS.— 

For information as to this Impor- 
tant Series, printed from a new type 
designed by Herbert P. Horne, and 
now first engraved and cast, see special 
Prospectus. 



FORBES (Hon. Mrs. WALTER). 

— Dumb. Cri>wn Svo cloth, 35. 6J. 



FRANCILLON (R. E.), Novels 

by. C:own 8vo, cloth, Sj. 6ti. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated t>oards, 35. each. 

One by One I A Real Queeau 
A Dotf and his Shadow. 
Ropes of Band. With Illustrations. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is. each. 

gueen Cophetua. | OlymplSt 
omancQs of the lAW. 
King or Knavo ? 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown Sva^ 

cloth, 35. Od. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo. cloth, 3*. td. each; 

illustrated boards, is. tach. 

Beth's Brother's Wife. 
The Lawton Girl. 



FRY'5 (HERBERT) Royal 
Guide to tlie L^indon Charities. 

Edited by JOIIN LAKE. Published 
P.ununlly. Cr >wn 8vo, cloth, xj. 6d. 
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RDENINQ BOOKS. FostSv. 



SoBBebold HortionlGuFe. Bj^ Tou 

Sbe Oardea thst Paid tJU R«nt. 

r Bitohen GBrdsn. Ep 

' WUUam Temple's Ehsel? oa 



pitca ^Stahdit WaoD, is, il 



fS (W. S.) Original 

In 3 S>:ri<a, posi Svo, a. w. oaok ■_ 
Series coDUlnsi THe 'Wlc^J 
- FygmsHrui and OglaKa^^H 



Trulh— Trial by Jury- 

The SkcoNd !!kiues ( 

H.:jii5 — Engaged - 

Grclohtn - Dial Di 



I^°n- 



m «Bd Iioven of th« Pnat. 
TianslalccI by C. Laroche, KA. 
OoiiBiilrBDy under th« Telri 



IRMAN POPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by Itae BiuUien GKm.- 
Ttaoilated fay Edoau Taylor. 
Iiitnductlon by loiiH Rusais, a 
EtKlPbles after QF-OBOS CitulES 



ION (CHARLES), Novels 

le Oolden Bhnft. 
ha PlowQP of tha Foratt. 
la BVUB of YiLPFOis. 
' Hl^^DsSFee. 



Dead Heart. 
ttLek of Osl^ 



PaatupBB GFoen. 



r Hand and Stream, 
uioy Frae. I Loulag a Dream. 
' HoBOor BooDd. 
««■■ Pollght. I BlQod-Monay. 

(NEV (SOMERVILLE).— 
SON (L S.), Novels by^ 

B Frseniasoiia, | Barnt Sptces. 



TraHtdy— Waeecrlfs Fnlrr 
irranli and Guildeaitetn— F^iicnce— 
Princess Ida— The Kiladq-BOddigora 
—Tbc Yeomen of Ibe Guaid— The &a- 
dolicca— The MoonlebanlB— Ulnpla. 
Eight OridUial Oomlo Operaa 
willlea byTvTs.OllSKRT. Iwotierlu, 



— leluiibe -^ PsticDce — Prin- 
-Th* Miludf^-^Trial by Jury. 
I SEUEa coDUlni: The Gon- 
i DtdfB— The Yeomen 



Day 

>inpltcd by A. Waxson. 

GISSINQ fALQERNON), Novels 

by. Crown a™, clott.. cilt iop, 6i. Boh. 
Ji Secret of tlie Hortta Sea. 
KulCtara la tha Sun. 
•FKa Wealtb af Uailontang. 
Ansel's Portloa. 



1 An^al' 
.liel Cat 



Tfaa DreEtmi ol Biman Qsber, 



QLANVILLE (ERNEST), NoveU 



Tho tiOBt I 

lion5 by Huue NzSbli. 
The FoBBlokerl a Romance nt Maab- 'I 

onaliod. TwoIUuili.by HoiiiNISBET.. i 
A Fair C olBUft. TOIh FioalllpleH ' 
Ths Ooldea. Bock. With FroiiaatHm 

byairtKLEV WuOD. C(,8vn,clolh,3(.Mi.-J 
Talea from tha Veld. V/ltS- aM 

lUualrBiloRM, Ctowa 8vo, cloth, 3* M. ^ 
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CHATrO & VVINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought, The: A Dictionary of Qmv 
tatiouA from tlie Best Aulh<>rsi Dy 
TiiKoiiORK Taylor. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3*. tj. 

aOObMAN (E. jiK-fhe Fate~of 

Herbert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl., 3?. <\i. 



GORDON (SAMUEL). — The 

Ferry of Fate : a Tale of Russian 
Jewry. Crown 8v«), clv)th, 65. 

dORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 

—The Stellar Heavens: an Intioiluc- 
tiim to the Sliuly <if th*; Siars and 
Nebulae. Cn-wn ;<vo. c'nt n. 2s. neL 

Crown Uvo. v.ioiii, y*. luch. 
B tad lea In Astronomy. With 8 

plates. 
Astronomical Essays, Historical 

and Descriptive. With 6 plates. 



GRACE (ALFRED A.).— Tales 

of a Dyinsr Race. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. td. 



GREEKS AND ROMANS, The 

Life of the, described from Antique 
Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and w. 
KONER. Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer. 
With 545 Illusts. Demy 8to, cL, 71. td. 



GREEN (ANNA KATHARINE), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 
The Millionaire Baby. 
The Amotbyst Box. 
Tbe Woman in the Alcove^ 



GREENWOOD (JAMES).— The 

Prisoner in the Dock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 35. 6J. 



GREY (Sir GEORGE). —The 

i^omance of a Proconsul. By James 
MiLNK. Crown 8v(), buckram, 6s. 



GRIFFITH (CECIL).— Corinthia 

Marazlon. Crown 8vo, cloih, 35. td. 



GRIFFITHS (Major A.).— No. 99, 

and Blue Blood . Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s . 

GUNfER (A. CLAVERING).— A 
Florida Bncbantment. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3v. td. 

GUTTENBERG (VIOLET), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. each. 
Neither Jemr nor Greek. 
The Power of the Palmist. 



GYP. — CLOCLO. Translated by 
Nora M. Statiiam. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 3*. td. 



HABBERTON (JOHN).— Helen's 

Babies. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and ( o Illustration by Eva Roos. Fcap. 
4t<). cloth, ts. 



HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. J. I 
PiXCDS. Crown 8vo, u. ; clot|i, u, td. | 



HAKE (Dr. T. GORDON), Poem 

by. Crown 8va, cloth, 6s. each. 

New Symbols. 

Legends of the Morro'V. 

The Serpent Play. 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, doth, t 
HALL (Mrs. S. C.).— Sketchc 

of Irish Character. With Illustr 
tions on Steel and Wood by CRin: 

BUANK. MaCUSB, GILBERT, and HARW 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 'js. td. 



HALL (OWEN), Novels by. 

The Track of a Storm. Crown 8v 

picture cloth, fiat back. 2«. 

Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 65. each. 
I 



HALLIDAY (ANDREW).- 

Every-day Papers. Post Svo, uli 
trated boards, 2s. 

HAMILTON (COSMO), Storil 
by. 
The Glamour of the ImpoflslU^ 
and Through a Keyhola. Croi 

8vo, cloth, is. td. 

Nature's Yatfabond, fto. Crown 81 

cloth, 65. 



HANDWRITING, The PhlU 

sophy of. With over 100 Facsimil< 
By Don Felix db Salamakca. P( 
Svo, half -cloth, zt. td. 

HARDY (IZA DUFFUS), Nove 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, ts, each. 
The Iiesser fivil. 
Man, Woman, and Fata. 
A Butterfly. 



HARDY (TH0MA5). — Undi 

the Greenwood Tree. Post Svo, do 
3^. td,\ illustrated boards, 2j, ; dc 
Urap, 2s. td. Also the Fink Pap 
Edition, pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, ax. ni 
leather, gilt edges, yt. net ; and the CHX 
Edition, mecUum Svo, td. 



HARKINS (E. F.).— The Schen 

ers. Crown Svo, cloth, ts. 



HARRIS (JOEL CHANDLER 

Books by. 
Uncle Remus. With 9 Coloured a 
50 other Illustrations by J. A.SHKPiIBI 

Pott 8vo, cloth gilt, ts. 

Nights with Uncle Remus. Wi 

» Coloured and 50 other Illustrations '■ 
]. A, SiisrHEBD. Imperial x6mo, cloth, 1 
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V, Gabhih. Conrot. 



X. Talis op-Thaila[ 



it Harte'e Ctaalce WOFkB la 



F.BludJng Some Lat 
' "vo, buokiam. (I. M. 

> Hollow or tli« HUB, Craw 



■-', tf 11 tiRO. 31 



_n tbe Old Trail. 
BTndaV tHa Rodwoodg, 
"-om BKndmil to Pino. 

»leB Id Iilgbt and Shadow. 

r. Jaok Bamlln's Uodlatlon, 

"Wfrn Troat. 

lUusirared 't^'stds u'eic^ "^ 
iatiriel Oonpoy. 
RWairotthaPlatna. Ullh 60 ILu 
[ IraBona by SuNLET I.. Wood. 
fcWiirdof 1^ 



i tba Goldon Oata, Wllh 



Susy. Wilh i lUnsta. bv J. A. Ciirtstik. 
Ttia Bell-BlDCer of JEntfel'i, ftc. 

Witn ;g [Uusiity DwuLEY iTabov, Sc. 
ClaPance j A Stoty o( IJio Americin War, 

Wiib«IUmliaHDO«byA.Ji;i,E Goodman, 
Bapker'i IiDok. fie Wllb yi IJIuaiia- 

linn.Hby A. FoHEsriBH. PjulHahdv.&c, 
DevH'B Ford, ftc \^1lh Fconiigpic^F. 
Tbe Crusada ol tlia 'Bicelslor.' 

V^'lih fromll.byj, EKBKABDPARTBimiE. 

Shree ParCnoFs; op. The Big 
Stilka an Heavy tree '"" 

, IWllh S lllusltallonj byj. GuEJcii. 
Iftlai of TklU Bnd Toisn. 
I Vrentlsrlcor bv G. P. JAcoiin Hoa 
^ ad Novels. NtwSerla 



folly Dawa, Ha. ' 



HARTE (SRET)-! 



CcOlfoFnlan Btorles. 



1 



H AWEES (Mrs. H. R.) , Books by. 
ae Art of Baaaty. Wiih Cotuiucd . 
froutli. andgi lUuiU. Sq. Svo, cloUi. Ofci 
la Art of Dao *' — thi«_i. 

Coloured F ' ' 



Crown 4lQ, clplh. 31 



HAWBIS CRev. H. R.).- 

can Hnmorlita: WaSHINGtQ 
IRVINO, Oliver Wehdeu. Houis 

UtiaS RU.'i.'iELI. LOWEEX, ARTEUB 

Wabd,MaskT\v*in,wii1E "' " 



Oarth. {_ Bllloa Qnantlii. 
Partune'B Fool. | Dnst. " — '"' 
Bsatrfx Randolph. V" 



Sabaetlan BtTome' 

Ulae Cadotfna. Poit' 8va, iUiul 



HEAL.V (CHRIS), Hooks bd 



HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Book) 

Xn^alB and titel'p Uaatav»> 

Eoalai Prcs anre. 

Ivan da Blron. Ccdwh 8 



HENTY (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Willi S llluslratiuns by S, L. Wooo-sifl 
pu«i Svo. Hoih, .11. 6if . : iiim i. bomr 
Crown Svo, d.iih,3i.*iie»oli. 

Tha QneeD'a Cap. 

DoFOthy'a Doublo. 

Coloual T ho in dyke's Se 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PU£U8HBRS^. 



HENDERSON (ISAAC).— Agatha 



HILL (HEADON).— Zambra the 

Detective. Crown Sro, dulb, 51. tj. 



HINKSON (H. A.). Novels by. 
Tan Fltitfarald. I Bilk lui'd ataal. 



HOUDAV, Where to go for a. 

By E. P. SUOLL. Sir H. Maxivkll. John 

WAISOH, lANB BAHLOW. tiARY LOVKTT 

Ca»uum. ii-srix H. McCstithy, "-■-' 

PiiO(:ii>iA'Li,ia.', S. J. Heckktt. L. BnfERs 
ViKE, nnd C, V. (k]ii«:4 Cuiiuikg. 



HOLMES (OLIVER WliN DELL), 



Lt of tUB 

Tablo ntid Tha Pratoaaor at the 
Bzaakrast-Tablo. ' 



'Twist Lova and Duty. 

The Incomplote AdvantnFOF. 

Tha Nugencs of Capplconaci. 

Mell HaKondBO. _\v'Uii a ] )iHbL 7 ,ilh.ri s 

HORN"EiRrHENaiST).-Orlon, 



HORNIMAN (ROY), Novels l^y. 

Cmwn Stn, clatli. bi. eicb. 
BeUamy tba MMfnlllcant. 
td>rd Caj nmarlotitti's S eefet. 
ISFBBl Banki Uiawu Sto. cblh, 31. <^ 



Stln<aree.| A Jfalnt In tBft Hlgllt 



HUGO (VICTOR).— The Outlaw 

of Iceload. TiaaBliled by Sic GiLBiaT 



Ttie IiBdy FFOm Howliepa. Ci. » 
The nfitlonalte Uyateir. Cninn 
Ibe iariiaeUntf Utflit. dovm Sn^ 

daih. JJIII lop. 6i, 



■ted bcaid*, si. each) 
isof'b BxipePlnient. 



The 

Nora Cralna. 

r^ady Veniei'B Flight. 

Lady Patty. I PetsF'a W 

The Red-Houie Myetery. 

An U mails factory Uavvr, 

April' H fcady. 

A Maiden All Forlorn. 



Tlia OomlDtf of Chloa. | Iiovlofc 



HUNT (Mrs. ALFRED). Novell 



8vii. IHustraJeJ boards aj. e 
The Leaden Caiket, 
Se If 'Condamnod. 
That Other Pg^bod. 



1W0 8jo. daih, 31. &t. 



HYATT (A. H.).— The Charm of 

-.ondon: An ADtholaiy, Pott Sto, 
toiii, B"' '"P. «. "":(■■ loUier, £■■ 
dfici. li. ne t. 

INDOOR PAUPERS. By One or 
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111 ST. MA1tTIN-S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK 

aaa Ucaiued Victualler-! 

d. r,y J, TBEVOH-DiVIEb- 

Crown Svo, cfDin, 2;. 

aSW WIT AND HUMOUR, 

Sangt of. Edited by A. Pehckvai 



JONES (WILLIAM, 

Book* by. Ci.Svo, cIo(h 
DfEep-Rln^K 



|lAlESON (WILLIAM).— My 
A. H.)-— Dramatic 
^-vTFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

'^•TtW Opea Ain. PoU Bvo. ckitli, a, 6d. 

*dgCl. 31.' net Al!:' '■'" *'mft/l'^« a 

New EdlUoo, with 

S*a doth, 5f. net. 
The JUfa at tba Flalda. F°sf 
cioin.v.6d. : Lutos TvpK, fikbfa 

" ■ 'iL gilt top, »I. 









EDlTias, poll BTO," elolli. gilt top, 
laVea, |3lt edjes. jt net. Alit 
tfratiti, ■ NcLW E<illo.i, w 
^ IlttuUaliooitn Cutouts by M. H.C 
^^l^ Sqimre Bm, cloth, sj. net. 
^^^mtave near Loodon. Crov 
^^B buckram, (ii. ^ poit avu. a, 21. 6d. ■ 
^^K TIPE, FINE PapsrEuihoh, pail; 
^^^L eUt top, a ri Oct : Iralber, ^I t cdgu 
^^^ns IPookeC Rlotaard JeO) 

^^F wSi^soC^BFFERlESbyAu 
^■^ BvATT, iGnio, cloUi, glU lop, 3 
^H __Iatbei, i^lt top, .1!. nsL 
^Kmu B«h>«y ot Rlehud Jell 

^r By.SiWlLTBR BiaiNi. t>. 8vc 



JEROME (JEROME K.).— Stage- 

N^Kll PAliTBltmE. Pcap, <to. II. 



JERROLD (DOUGLAS). — The 

Barbtr'tCba.lr; snd The HedKchoE 

JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 

The Garden that Paid the RsDt, 

Bonaehold Horticultu re. 

Onv Kitchen Qardsn: Tbe Plants We 



k 



F.S.A.), 



lecdol^ Willi 
Croima and Oaxm&tloii*, Wltbgi 

JONSON 'S (BEN) Works. With 

K'jiu and Biiierapliica) Uemoir by 
CdnninoBAU. Tbree Vols,, ciown Bv" 

JOSEPHUS, The Complete,: 

Wgrks of. Translated by Wiluj 
WH15T0K, Cijntalntiig "TheAnliquill 
orilieIewVand-IhaT«a™o£tbelr«.. _ 
WKh 51 IDuattationB lad Maja. Two 1 
Vola„ demy Bvo. balF-clolh, lu. M. -^ 

KEATINQ (JOSEPH).— Maurica. j 
KEMPT (ROBERT).— Pencil ai 



KERSHAW (MARK).-CoIonlal.l 

Pacts and FlcUons: Humorous'tl 
Aketcbes. Post Sim. Ul^ttated buoid^ f 



piludpalMaiiuineiiliioiUeFBlod. U^ 
9 Toliunes. royal 8to, bookrom. EMUS M 
volume icpaTatEl]', iSi. nel : ot p<r«l Ofig 
3 laiumu. if lubiarlbed (or MocEtlie 
Issue id Vol 1., £a m. &f. act. 



Aktuid - . 

live InbabUantB of BabyJ 
Uie Katlliat Times lo B.C. 

., II.— A History of Bafaylon [riri 

Uie FIjM Dynaily, about B.C. goao. 

unUllheCi]nqiiEalbyCyiuil,fi,C.5i^ 

[Pnfariat.. 

„ III.— A History of XiiyriB Iton 



KINO (R. ASHE), NoveU by. 



A Dpaiaii Cams. Cniwc 



ikftSMlii 

SS2' 



L 37. GsoHa PMtia^ PattM Pml 
laoo of PsUls bis Pi«uttre. 

Bfl. Walpoto-B CuUb of OtrMitn. 

mPrtfio 

to. nu Boyal PoMa of Kotfluid. 

■er*'a__ njMpto. 

i I'litT 

as. Svtft'a BktUa of tbB Booka. 
Edllel. «lti NoWa and lotnjdncl) a. by 

C9. Blr William TeTnpTe's Bsuy 



W. THs Song of Baland. Truiiiiicd 
IB. QnnU'a Vita HnoTa. 



98.tCbauoBr'B Parll&moiit i 
Blcda and Roaaa of Fame. . 

woJc-r, E:ielni. wilh N.vrs a„u ,n,, 
ducIlQD by tiof. W. W. Sk.^at. 
4S. Hra. Qonhell'B Oranford. vn 

BO. PMtrl. An EnRllih Poem cF t 
- purleeiilli CentuiT. Edlisd, wllb 

t Prurcaioi 1, OOLLINCZ, 



"l^ita^CrJ 



KINO'S LIBRARY FOIJ 

[The). 
Sba tBlrroar of Yertna la 1 
ly GFeatnea, or Tha biftt 
Thomas Hofb, Kol^t. 



ahBka>paa*e'e Ovid, _^ 
APthnr OoldlnCa TnuialM 
of I&e UecamarptiaBea. t!' 
by W. H. D. aotist, LiiLD, ^1 11 



i^b^ 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



■NO'S LIBRARY FOLIOS 

f(Tlie)-i™/-«"r^. 

!ba Percy Folio of Old BngllHti 

"SadiLdB BDd BomanooB. ti' -' 

■ulama al fy „, IbE >cl. (Voluir 
.nd II. iHued; 111. al Pkis ; l^ 
•Mparalion.) 
1 NoiB.— iSnwn amflrli ttli ei* Wi i 



JMQ'S LIBRARY QUARTOS 

FiThel. 

%e Alohemlct. By Ben Jokson. 



Ifaa Be^eu'a Opera. BfjoH 
ffclind 6y Hahilton MActEO 



H>LINa PRIMER (A). Indnd- 

^ ~ ■ Jei If. Mr,° KlpHjiR'B pritidf-ai 



LEHMANN (R. C.). — Barry 

FlDdrer bI Cambridge, and Convcr- 
(Otloaal HInti tor yaaotr Sbootcrn. 

Cruwn avo, II. J doih, it. 6?. 



LEIOH (HENRYS.) Carols o( 



KNKIHT (WILLIAM i 

EDWAKD). — The PatlcnI's 
Mecum: Mow lo Qel Mi>6t B( 
IrDm Medical Advice. Ciuwi 



LELAND (C. 0.).— A Manual of 

'rlcndlae and Repaliinc. WimDia- 
.jama. Crown 8ro, ulQlh. 5!- 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Work^ in Proae and Vmt, iiicludlr- 

•Poeirylor Children' and 'PrinciDnni 

EdiTtd by R. H. SHEPHBiia \V3ih 

Partialis and PacdmllE df the ' Essay i 



L'VIis Dramatlo BsHrtya of Ctaavlea 



AN DOR (WALTER SAVAQE). 

— ClUtlon add ExumlRntlon nt 
WIIIIUB Shakespeare, iLC, I'cfon 



U-Rokburgbs. If. id. 



1 



ArabloD Mights' Bn 
menta, Translaied from [ 

higsftoni DesiEnsby tlAHVeV. 



:h Pref see b; Stanley 



Theatrical Jlneadotea. 
Brumour ottho l4ag. PmI 



LEPELLETIER (EDMOND).— 

Mndante £ans-<l£De. Tmnilaled by 

TciHM DK VlLUEBS. POSl SlT), CloUl, , 
PorULAB 




LUCY (HENRY W.).— OUeoa J 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 
An Octave o£ Frlohdc Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3s. td. 

Crown 870. cloth. 3s. 6^ each ; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, au. each. 
Patricia Kemball. i lono. 
The Atonement of Ijeani Dundas. 
The World Well £ioat. 12 liiut^ib. 
The One Too Many. 
Under which liOrd? With 12 I»'-ists. 
• My Love.* | Bowing the Wind. 
PastonCarow. I Dulclo ISverton. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Robeljof the Family. 

Pr.t «VM. cii)lh, 2s. ijJ. c.»cli. 
Witch Stories. 
Ouraolvos : JSsaays on Women. 

Bowln;^ the Wind. Cheap Ediiion, 

pi-.st .'>\ro, c!()th, IS. net. 
Patricia Kemhall. Popular Edi- 

Tios. medium Kvo. tui. 



MACAULAY (LORD;.— Tlie ilis- 

toiy of England. Largs Tvi'b, Fine 
Papbr Edition, in 5 vols, port S\o, 
cloth, gilt top, 2S, net per vol. ; l-^aLhcr, 
f'llt ed^cs, 35. net per vol. 



MACCOLL (HUG li).— Mr. 

stranger's 5ealed Pacicdt. Post 

8vo, illuitrated boards. 2s. 



McCarthy (JUSTIN), Booksby. 
The Rel^ of Queen Anne. Two 

Vols., dciuy Svo, oloih. 12s. c:ich. 
A Hlstcry of the Four Georges 
and or Wllliani the Fourth. 

Four Vols., demy hvo, cloth, izs. each. 
A History of Our Own Times 

from Ihe Accession of Quecu Vicioi jr; to 
the General Election of iSrto, Lihk.^RY 
Editidn. Four Vols., demy 8vo, c-oih, 
125. each.— Also the 1*i)PUlak Edition. 
in Four Vols., ciovvn 8vo, cloth, 6s. each 
—And the JniJiLKB Edition, with an 
Appendix of Lvvent.s to the cud of i8s0, 
in 2 Vols., domv 8vo, cloth. 7?. fki. each. 

A History o^ Our Own Times, 
Vol. v., from iSSo to the DianM>nd Jubilee 
Dcmv 8vo, clotli, I2,».: crown Mvo. cloth us. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vois. VI. and VII.. from ih'«;7 to Accensioii 
of Edward VII. 2 Vols., dcmv Svo, cl.. ?.j.v. 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times, from the Accession nf ^>'i<.fii 
V.ctcria to the Accession of Ivn;, 
Edward VII. New Edition, revistd 
and enlar;<ed. Crown Svo, cloth ^rilt 
top, 65.— Also (shortly) the Popclar 
Edition, enlarged, p 1st Svo. clolh, 2s. (\i. ; 
and the Ciikap Edition (to the ycariSdo; 
medium Svo, 6<i. 

Largb Type, Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott Svo, cloth, gill top, 2s. net per voL ; 
leather, gilt edjjcs, 35. net per vol. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Georges 

and of William lY., in 2 vols. 
A History of Our Own Times from 
AccLS3i(!U 01 Q. Victoria to 1S97, in 3 Vols. 



McCarthy (Justin)— ^tf«/i««Ai. 

Crown Svo. cluih, sj. (kL each ; post 8vo, pit 
boards. 21. each ; cloth limp, 2M.6d,wac 
The Waterdale Heltfhboim 
My Bnemy'e Daughter. 
A Pair Saxon. I trmley Roohflw 
Dear Lady Disdain. { TneDiotato 
Miss Misanthrope. With za lUnsta 
Donna Quixote. With za Illnstiatioi 
The Comet of a Beaawm. 
Maid of Athens. With 13 lUastratioi 
Camiola. 
Red Diamo nds. I The R iddle Bin 

Cn»wn Svo. clotn, 2s. 6ii. each. 
The Three Disgr aces. ( Mononl 

*Th6 Right Honourable.* ByJusT 

McCak I iiY and Mrs. Campbell Pkae 
Crovvn Svo. clolh. (5*. 



McCarthy (J. H.), works by 

The French Revolution. (Cou« 

luent A»sunibly, Z7S9-91.) ■ Four Vol 

demv Svo, cloth, las, each. 
An Outline of the History 1 

Ireland. Crown Svo. i^. ; cloth, ix.( 
Ireland Sinoo the UnloA~179 

1886. C rown Sxo. ctoth, 6s. 

Hafiz In London. Svo, gold doth, 3 j: t 
Our Sensation HoyeL Crown 81 

15. : Cloth, IS. 6d. 
Doom: An Atlantic Eplaode. Crown Svo,] 
Dolly : A Sketch. Crown Svo, zi. 
Iilly Laae. Crown Svo, is, : - cloth, zs. ( 
A Lo ndon I ie gcnd. Cr.'8fO|Ctoth,3*.< 

iVlACDONALD (Or. GeOkde 

Books by. 
Works of Fancy and Xniagiiiatia 

Ten Vols., i6nio, cloth, gilt, in case, aij 
or separately, Cvrolier doth, as. 6c<. eac 
Also a Nkw Issue in x6mo, cloth, g 
top, 2j. net per Vol. ; leather, gUt top, ; 
net per Vol. 
VoU I. Within and Without-- Ti 

Hidden Life. 
M II. The Dlsciple — Trb Gospi 
WoMKx— Book op SoxxBn 
Oi4i;an Songs. 
„ III. Violin Songs— Sonqs of ti 
Days and Nighi-s— A Bo( 
OF Dreari!}— Roadside Pgb! 
—Poems txiR Childuex. 
„ IV. Parables — BiVLLADs — Scon 

„ V. & VI. l>IL\NTi\STES. [SOS( 

„ VII. The Poutknt. 
„ VIII. The Light Princess — Ti 
Giant's Hbari^-Shadotvs. 
« IX. Cross Purposes— Golden Ki 

CARASOYN— UTTLEDAYUGIi 

n X. The Cruel Painter— The Wc 
o'Riwen— The Castle— Ti 
Broken Swords— The Gil 
Wo lf— Uncle C ornelius. 

Poetical Works of George Ha 
Donald. 2 Vols., cr. Svo, buckram, i! 

A Threefold Cord. Post Svo. cloth. 5 

Heather and Snois. Crown Svo. clui 
$s. CiU. ;jpost Svo, iliustrated boards, is, 

Lllith. C rown Svo, cloth, 6s . 

The Pocket George MaoDonali 

Passages Chosen by A. H. HYAlT. z6a 
cloth gilt, 21. net ; leather gi't, 3s. net. 
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MAliHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

^ to. Crnwa,Svo i:lut(.,S,.'iBCh. 
A Blom 0*0? tho Hbut. 
Tha Mystery oE LIdooId'b Iniii 
Tbe PrlVntQ Detectlvs. 



fllACKAV (Dr. C HAS.). -Inter- 



MACKENNA (S. J.) and J. A. 

O'snBA. — Brave Men In Action: 

blades of Ills autlsli Flae, Wilb B lllii;i' 
trationa by STAKLKV L. %ooQ. Smai: 
demy a.p, dolh, ElJt tdRes, ji. 



MARQUBRITTB (PAUL and 

vicfoRv Novd* by. 

Tha DltBiiiA. TrjosTjied by 1'. Lkk3. 



1 

nd tl 



!rhs CoDunUna. Tiaasbted by C. Lsas 

3Ml H. B. Doimns. 
Vnnlt?. Tr;insiMo<l by K.S. Wist. Wiih 



Court of Fraacbln theXVlKb Ceo. 
lury. Tranaljtoi from UiB FrfOcli ol 
Louis Iiatii'pdl bv M.ikt Xiiia. wilb 



MARLOWE'S Works, includihi 

-.isTranalationa. Edllal wlfh Nolft ' 
M. CuNNiNoaMi. Cr. Bva clulS. 



MACLISEPortraitOaneryfTlie) 

otlUustriaua Uterw; Charairters 
05 PortriUt« by Damel Macu^K 
""■ " " "-T WlLUAU BATes, B.A 



CnmnSvo.clott. 31 



MACmiCHAEL (J. HOLDEN).- 

TfasSlnryo'CharlnsCnuaand 1 
NeiChbourliAOd. Wiih 3 Illuainiinii 



IB tha ardiuiDes. w 
Floturea and [^tfei 
maDdy ftnd Brltf 
Throa^h Normaiift 
About^arhslULre. 



Ids fmtn Nor- 



MAQIC LANTERN, The, and il; 



MAONA CHARTAi A Facsimileof 
Iht OriKiD.l.)fl. by =fl., «ilh a™ 



The Henr Paul and VttSlnla. ] 



m 
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Idia Worth Using? Ccowa 8ci 






MAYFAIR LIBRARY (THEJ. 
X Journe<r Bound My Itooiii. By 
QulpB and OolddltleB. euicclcd by 
TJ)o Agony Colamn oI "Tho 
DBl Id' 



FoattOBl iDtfeDuitlea « 



AnlualB and tbeli Haatera. 



Panell and Palette. By K Kesipt. 

tha AutooTitt of tba Braakfaae- 
Tabla. HftO. w, HoLiiEs, iLiia. 

IiUtla Basaya: Silecled from Uuu'S 
Letters by Pehct FrrZGKHiU.D. 

Theatrical Bnaodote*. By I*cob 



r - 



Tba Kew Paul and Virginia. BjM 

W. H. siALLoci;. f 

Puok «n FegBSdB. By H. Cholmok-^ 



The Husea of Elayfalr. 

H. i;ilOl.M0t,'DSLEV-f>ENNKLL. 

By Stream an<t Sea. By Wiluaii 



m 

ill J 




mUar oC 



iCaiir Frcacn (wUeb 

1 .r-i^ v^nnTil>iDT-.L. BajuraiJt. Wund 

I, trq CooIc at tba Dlrlna Con 
■al&tlon of SaiBt Angola d» 
rollino. TM*lilHf(mnitBeI[a!.- 

I^tlt lod npiodiKtlimi of lb* cmgh 



MDLDA: A Blocraphy. B 



MOUERE: A Kozraphy. B 

u. C CHA.ir:sii-T4)toit. V.iat Ml 

niiatnBoin bj Jos. Sajni i"i W 



MONCRIEFF (W. D. SCOTT-).- 

TTw AbdlcatloD! A Dtbibb. Will 



Prose and "SBrsa: indodiiie Sniimpi 

Pu&aua (rom Die MmOIBS DF Ul 
ETRO!.-. EdlMd br K. H. SncnUfj 

MURRAY (HENRY), NoveUh 



in ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



MUDDOCK (J. E.). Storle* by. 
Baslie the JsHter. 



TliB Dead Man's SecPeC. 
From tiie nosom o l thn Deep. 

ind STondepTnl. 



MORROW (W. C.I.- 

PBHsDlTo-Day. Wi 

EDOliABDCuCUEL. Smal 



■EbiIcI Uarlan and I 



MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE), 

JL Iilfe ■ fitanemant. 

Joseph's Coat. Wilh i: Illu^ti^liiina. 

Coals Of Fire, wiih 3 iiiusirsij.irn, 

Val Btraoge. [ A Wasted Crime, 

A OBpfal o' Halls. I Hearts. 

The Way of the World. 

Hount Despalp. | A Uodol Father. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

By the aa<;o ot the Sea. 

A Blc or Human Nature. 

First Person Btn^lar. 

Bob Uartln'a Little GlrL 

Time's Revenues. 

Cyole Fortune. | In Direst Peril. 



NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 



Bil ly Belles. 



OUIDA, Novels by. C 



This Little ¥ 
A Raoe for W . _. .. 
The Church of Humanity. 
TslQS in Prose and Verse. 



Boh Hortin' 



Lt. Forui.AR Ed] 

I Little Girl. CaEkF 



One Traveller Returns. 
The Bishops' Bible. 
FaolJonea's Alias. ^VilhllMstn 
by A. FORgSTinB auj G, Nicol.gT. 

MY FIRST BOOK. By Walter 

BESANT. ]*MB3 Pavn. W. Clakk rus- 

BKLL, GBUIT ALLIH, Hall Cmks, 

Grosai R Sius, Rddyird Kipling, 
', Cohan Doylb, h. E. Bhaddok. 
'. W. KoBiNsoN, H. Rider Kaugard, 
■- U. Sallahtvne, I. Zaxqwili, 
.IT ROBERTS, D. Christie MURRAT, 
■ CoRHuj. I. K jEBOKi, John 



Wl(h Pretalr 




Dr. Bernard St. Vincent. Poit Bv 
Iiessons InArt, Wilh u llluittitloii 



BaJnt Ann's. 



UIes WentnoKth's Ide^ Crat 
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A Dog of Flanders. 
Cecil Costlemaine's 

Princess Hapraxtne. 

Held In Bondage. 

Ariadne. OndOF Tno Flags. 

Pascapel. FoUe-Farine. 

ChondOB. T1K0 Wooder 

Moths. A yillatie r- 

puck. tn s isr&ita 

Idalta. - - - 

Blmbl. 

FllBQdllllp. 

fiolldargy, 

A Ral^ J ane. I TlioM osi 

Under Vwo Flajs. I 

Held In Bondage. 

Btrathmore. 

— — Chandos* 

Two'Littie^ WooClsn Shoes. 

Byrlln. Crow 

Two Little Hooden Shoes.' Larqk 





^ 



WtatCel&dlea. 



05B0URNE CLLOVD). Stories 

-jnwnSm ■ ■■ - -- - ■ 



O'SHAUGHNESSV (ARTHUR), 



PArN (BARRY).— Eliza's Hits- 



PALMER |W. T.). Booka by. 

Iiatia Coantn eejnblea. 
In IiBikeltLnd Palls a-nd Failfi. 



PANDURANO 



PARIS SALON, Tfte Illustrated 

CatBlosBB III tha. WllH about 301 



I PAUL IMARaARETA).— Oentle 
and Simple. Ciown svu. citith.si ' ' 



WB 



Tha TL 

A Trying gatlcn^ 

Humoroaa BtaMtsa. 1 Trem KKttk 

Tba Fmter Brotbera, 

H&rrlsd Benaath aim. 

Benttnafc'H Tatar. 

iralter'B Word. ; FkIIod FortOBM, 

A Pocfeot TTBOMora. 

Kilire ^tber, li" ~ ~ 



Some PrLvaio View 
Ponnd Oattd. 



A HdkrtBa Sesldanc*. 
iroocd. But Tloa. 



Kit : A Memory. ; u c 
aiaiE-Worm Taltx^. 
A FrlDLOe of tiie E;ni 
A Modem Xiiclt 



PAYNE (WILL). - 



PENNELL- ELMH: 



PENNELL (H. CH< 

LEV),W"'W«liy. IT- 
Pnolc on Pqgaaus. ' 
Pegaan* Ro-SAddlotL 

a!be Mdibb of ituy 



PENNY (F. E.J, NovL-U bj. 

Ttae Sanyaal. I OUya. 

Oasto apdCread. [.ThoTca^Pla^ll 



ni ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 



BRRIN (AUC^, Novels by. 

Crown 8io,elolQ,ei. cadi. 
_B Wnten of Damti[io;loii. 
■tad Hco orda. 

T Crown are, dUth. ji. M. ftich. 

TEK PAN KEEPSAKE (The). 

.r... ..-. .J (oj childien by UiSiia 




teloa and Violin. 



XNCHE (J. R.), Works, by. 
_ka Pannlvaiit of XnnB. Wii 

ETPkUu ind 104 lliurtraUon^ Ciow 



I lUemjUiKg. CniwaStP.cli 



IttARCH'S Uvea of lllus. 

'. Lanoiiornk, ami P<^t 

■*bE'S (EDOAlfALLAN) Choice 

— ■ Poenu. Stories. Essa* 

Intniduoljon hy ChAKLI 



h^AED (Mm. CAMPBELL) 

NdV.elibj'. Pa!lSvo,ii1u6,boii-di.ai.t; 
TIiQ Bomanae oi a Station. 



I Hal 



It Countcas JUplan. 



SatlKB' and IjBnrcDiitior. 
ttFlaUna Ohard. 
Ira. lEBgankfiH, WilhSIUu 



Christina Chard, il'iesap Enmo^j, 
Tba Lost S&rl'ot Bllao. Cmwn 
k»RICE (E. C). — Valentioa. 



, PKYCE (HICHARD). — miss 



PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Bosy Btai> E«ssaili.' Wiili Stai'ltLipi 



LOSky. Wiilissllliials. 



FloveraofA _,,,. 

FamlllaF ScIecQe StudlOB. 
HyiterleB of Ttma KOd Spaaa. 



:rl,o(HniHia.iJc9-ISas. WUh 



aobnitone. 
Hard CBBb, 
The Clotator and tha Hsarth. 

Wilh ,, ftsf jco bv Sir WaI-Tei; Besani. 
■ It Is tlasop Too Idite to Mend.' 
TUq Coupes or IraaUovaKevev 

Did Run Smooth : ^nd Bln^le- 






Doutolefaoe, 

Ihe Autabtography of a Thlafi 
Jack of all Trades ; A Hepo and 
BKartv]^ The W anil Qvln^ Heir. 

Love He Uttle, Iiose 1'' ' ■ 

T&e OonblQ Marriage. 



le, Lose Ma itoag. 



Griffith a 

Put Yonrnelf In Hln Plaoo, 

A Terrible Temptation, 

A SihipletoD, 

A Woman-HatBF, 

Iba Jilt: ;^ailCciod8toFisiDlfiT 



Pag \7oinnKton. | A BtniBlaton, 
ChrlEtle JahDstone. 
'II le Maser Too Lata to WaDd.' 
Tho Courae of Trne Iiove Kavor 

Did Run Smooth, 
Autobtograpbv of a Thief; Jaclt 

otallTvadosi Jameslienihepl. 
IiovQ Mq Llitle. Love Ua bene. 
Tha Doubia Harrlatia. 



A Perlloas Secret. 



CllATTO & WmUUS, PUBLISHERS, 



RIVES (AMELIE), Storle*^! 



Tba OlolatHF Bind tbe H 

■ It !• M«iver Too Late to Usnd,' 

Ponn.i\« E»iTTQ:is, mHliiim Svfi, M. nOi 
TbB OlolBtar and Itia HeBFtb. 

■ It fa Never Too Iiata to Hand.' 
Foul Play. I Hard Oaili. 
Pat Wofflngton; and ChrlaC 

Johnstona. 



ROLFE (FRO. Novels by. 



ROLL OP BATTLE ABQ6K| 

THE: AUsloiPnnapjlWii ■ --"" 
cimc item Konnanay »llll W 



T&e Wandering HqIf. Lj(Rgb Ttp) 






Icwlhc 



XliB Ololster and tll« HaaMh. 

KdItion di Lcu, with ibFfaotDgnvuti 
ind 84 bjIf.toQa llluslraUoni by MAti 
ILHEWEHHrMB. SinalUto.cloil.,61. nti 

Btbia Cbara< 

Selections f. _ . 
Cliarlaa Boaida. 



from tho Worka 1 



RICHARDSON (FRANK), Nov. 

els by. Crown Bvo, cloih, 31. M, — - 
Ttaa Han who I-ost hlsPatU 

Tha BByawatbF Hlraola. 
Tba Klne's Ooonaal, 



book ol ATEhl tectur 



RIMMER (ALFRED). -Rambles 



ROWLEV (Hoa. HUQIfl. 

PuniainBi: ir. Though L? ■ 

Cl'■.ml■nfl^um^'""I^>^.«. Seiii. »6.:j 
HoraPanlana, with 



RUSSELL iW. CLAHKi, 

by. Crown Brr.. clolh.fij.n 
Oserdne, | TBroog Bldatt 



Roond tha Onlley-nr*. 
In tha HIddta Watob. 
On Ctad Fo'k'ale Haad. 
A Voya^B to the Oapo. 
A Boob tor tbe Hammo 
Tba Mystery of the 'Ooi 
TheSamance of Jenny 
Tha Tale of the Ten. 
- a Ocean Tratfady. 
y Bltlpmate Louiia. 

.JiaGoOd I 

The phant 

la Hath- ' 

The Con 

Tba LaDb uuiir-^r. 

A Tale of Tso TonnalB. 
Tbe Death smp. 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 




la Hastar or St. Beaedlct'B. 



T^e Tiemlett SlamoniU. 

Ciowi. 3v<i,do[h. 31. OJ. eacb 
The ISoDlng of May. 
Fortune's data. 
ATrnglo Honey moon. 



COTLAND YARD, P.ist S F'rt 



jBRGEANT (ADELINE), Novels 

b». CrpwiiSva, ilolh. 3!. 6d. eacil. 

Snder Falsa PretenoeB. 
r.Bndlnott'H Enperlmcat 



SECRET OUT fiERIES (The). 

Ciuwn Svo, duth, wltb numeior- 
lUiutralioiu, 41. 6d. eacb. 
TheSeoretOat: OncTbauBan. 

lly W. H. Chuiek. Wilh ' 
Era »i DEB, 
Tba Art of AmnBlnc: A Colle 
Gracrr.il Atia, Games, Tricks. ' 
Md Chiradcs. B7 FRANK B 



1 



Han ky -Panky : 



ryEMyTtlcta.Vcrr 
li MagLc, Sldfihl of 
K. CliEUEK. niiu 



The HafflolaD'a Oim Book: 



Lilied^V 



Iba Complete Art of Flrenroi 

Maklngj or, Ths PyroiechnL.. , 
Trensury, By THOSm KENTISH. WllS | 



ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY (Tbe).- 



TbB noman In White, 
Boblnaon OruBoe. v/Hh 



Bl^teanth Caatary VltfnettMk ^ 

By THOHns HMicy. 
Dader tlia GreeniHood Tree. 

Ey Beet Harik. 
CosdensBil MoTela. 

The Autocrat of the BFoakfaBt* J 

Table. OluslraiBl byj. G "' " 

Ci)nipilcil bv A, H. HVA 
Th* ObaFm of iiODdon: An Anthologii^fl 

By RICHAKD |t(FF£RIES, 

The Idfe of the Flelda. 
The Open Air. 
HatuFo near London, 

Tha Elaaaya of Elta. 

BiBtory of Eogland, in s V 

Tha Rel^ of Queen Anne, in i Vot. 
A History of tha Four Oeocgea 

and of Wllilam lY., m i VoU. 
AHlstory of Our Own Times liaia 

AccessionolQ.Victorialo iSs.;, I113V0H, 



ST. mARTfN-J 



Travels vDlCb a Doolcey. 
VlrfilBibua jPuerlsqao. 



OatMoted Poems. 

By H. A. Taike 



The Complat* angler. 

SBBLEV (E. U>, Boolu by. 

StoFlBB ot tba Italian Snieta 

dona VaiftcL Lirne cram ~ 



AKlstB of the ItKllui BeaalB' 

Vasari. RmoLFi, LANti, snd iht Chuon- 
ICLEns. LarBeci'JV;naTo,buskran),»dlh 

7,1. fid, net. Edition ca Luxe, lictn 



SENIOR (Wfll.)-- 



-By ; 



SEYMOUR (CYRIX.), Novels by. 

The Hb^Ib of To-Morro^. 



SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 

iThe). Part I. 

VHB Ol4l>-BPBI^I.t)«0 
aHSKBSPaAHB. 

In Forty Volum«, demy S.ij,«,)lb, u <^ 
net per vol. f or Hbmry MHfOii {sold 
only In Mis), poco raR paper, half- 

TbB WarkB of WQllam ShakeBpeere 

FoUd si tbc' 



1. Cpeeno'i'P&ndo 
cuiud Pawak-. 
of Sitaketpeii 1 -_ 
Talo.' eddta ^y . 

(. Brooko'H PoeiD 
and Juliet': th 
Ehakeapoare'i 



■„ 'The TFou&Iesoi.j 
King John': the T 

lidlttdby F.) HVM-, 



'AIVIldBuminerl:] 
ic. 'The FamouH 

HenpyV.- 
.1. 'The UeiiGBthcii 

of Shake spear o' 



TUB L&UB SHaJHBSPBJUfl 
FOB yOUHO PeoPLR. 



SchocJ Edition, Unci;. 
■Tkb Ts«rc»T' ma-,' ; 



Ill ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C 



SHAKESPEARB LIBBARY- 




Llilen RBd Vignette. Smau ctown Svo. 
BMflBskBape&re XUubIod Book. 



SUITII. Dr. FcRNIV«LL, and 3irai 

chmnolorfcilnrdtr Twniols.,!. 

B^Trlioa'a DaBarltHdoii t ~ 




Tbe Rivals, The Bclioal fop Boan- 
dal, &>:. hislSra,hiIi-d(jlh,ii. 

iComBdlei: ThaBlvala 



SIGNBOARDS: Their Hiclory, ir 



SIMS (aBORQE R.), Books by. 

For Iilfe— >Qd Xfter. Cr- Svd, cI„ &. 



ir Iilfe— *na Jtftap. 

losl 8Y0, 1 "'/" ™„c|^ 

Wha Ring o-^ BellB. 
TlnWatop'B Crfme. I ,„ Z' 
DFamaaof Ufa. Wilhea IIIheu 
My Tno WiveB.ITalOBof T« 
HetnoLrB oF a LantUady. 
Soanee from Uie Show. 
Tha Ten CommiutdmanM. 



Tlia DMoaet Raolter ajid BeadBF. 
The Oase at Ooortfe CandlamaB. 
□agonet DlttlaB. I 1Mb Via Lilve. 
Young Mrs. Caudle, 
ill Ting o f IiQpdon. 



tn London' 



a ClirtattiiaB Ilms. 



A Blind Uarriaga. 

vrittaaui clis [ilineUgbt. 

The Smalt-paFt Lady. 

BlogFQplis o[ Babylon, 

His 'WIfe'B Bsveuge. 

Tha Hystery ot nary Anne< fio. 

Among M y Aucograph B. ;aFa>:sinis 

Plcniie cloth. Sat back, w. each. 
RotfooB ana Vagabonds. 
In uindon'B Heart. 



I 
I 



How [he Poor Uve; 
Dagonet Dramas. Cro 




SOMERSET (Lord MENRVK- 

5onir. of A dieu. 4IQ. ]=p. vcii.im , 6. 

SOWERBV (M. nad Q.), 

Children's Beofcs by. ' 

BuinbleWaai Ibcir AdTmlure* will 

Belinda »n<i Ihe Buttom Boy, pielurin 

In ri Coloured Scenes and iS oOici 

niuUrailqiK by MilliCKst "^■■- 

Willi Venei by Ginu Sow 



IPENSBRforChildren. ByM.H 

w. r. »[' 




TALES FOR THE HOfllES. 

Bj TwcKiT-Sii W«u- mrwxA ^thq i.. 

for Qic t wi i tfi ] E^ tbc BamAKDO lb:- 
MCCtAi. fmro. Wia 3 PoiUiiiUi, Crawii 
g»o.clQUi.Si, nt: 

liVLOR iTOiH).— HMorical 

FliMM CmvDSn, icncji. 
■TBI Fool's Ri;\ij:gs.' 



TEMPUS CSIR RICHARD).— A 

Blrd'a-«y> View ■ ■" - 



THACKERAY ANA : Moles 31. 
A'netdota. WiihEameiomSkelsliH b 

TDACKERjlT. Cf owa Svo. dotlt, }I. U. 

by A. HrHvATT, In lomo, clolh. glli 



THOMAS (ANNIE), Novels by. 

Ih« BiMU'sWob. ^Cc. Svo. e^i 31, M. 



ComradaB Trae. Crown 



Xha Bon of the Route. 



THOMSON'S SBASONS,snd Th* 

Castle ol Indalence. Wiih li Uius 



THoREAU: His Lite and Alms. 



THORNBU RY (WALT.),Boolt8b.v 

Cbe Life and Corraepon deuce of 

J. H. W. Tomer. Wihsc^^ 

lIluMs.anJlWuudculI. Ct.avo.cL. 

TkIoi tor the HoFlne*. V^'A 



HarkTniUB'al 

wirti i« llliatt- 
BootflUnd It: 1 

Tbo Amerli 

• Tlie XdrentBivsof ■ 

Tom Bumper 



ATnuDvahFvML moTS 

Tba pFlnoe and I 

Lt re on tbe HlaalMl-. 
Tlie AdSQutmreaMll 

Finn. 1:4 niBS>j, hr E.,' 
A JY&nbee at t^a Cou 



TheChatoeWan 



^kt 



HI ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON,, W.C 



:OLLOPE [ANTHONY), Novels 

The ITat We XiItS KoOI. 
Tlio Iiiind- LcajnerB. 
KeEC Id tho Dark. 



TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.} 

Iilka Ships upnn the Sea. 
Mabal'a Projreaa. | Anne gumoBB . 



TWELLS (JULIA H.).— Et tu, 



TYTLER (SARAH), Novels by. 

BiiFtQd Diamonds. 
The BlBcknall Q hosts. 
'Sbac Sh B Came Thron gh. 



QlBKppearcd. | Hebleasa Obllffe. 
Beaucy and tha Beast. 

The Vlaadou&Id Lass. 
The Wltch-urife. 

~ 1 LangCon. I Bspphlia 

A young Dragon 



intom Torpedo- Boats. 

HMM (ALBERT 0.).-A 

tHyl.ir. Djivis7 Crown gYo,cli>|li, ji, & 



The BcorptoB. 

The Lover'Bp 

With Zola In Boglajid . 
APaihofThontB. Ukwh 
ThaWlld'HBMi - ■■■ 




WALLER (S. E.).— Sebastlsni's 

5ccre t. With o l lluata. C<. !tvo, d, fa. 

WALTON and COTTON'S 

Complete Antler. Poll Svo, clotbh 
aili. Jt- ncl : Icalht r, gilt gigcs. jt, peL 

WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

yjllttcl. Kith Itittoducli^n, by W.M.Ros- 



WARMAN (CV).— The Exprew 



CiDWn Svo, cJolh. fii. each. 
The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne's Bcvsnge, 
The Sacred Cpesoents. 
A Very Queer Buainess. 

A SlfoDiaD Tempted Him. 



Two Plnohea of SnuR. 



. ._ Ladyship's Seuret. 
The Phaatom City. 
Ralph Horbreok'a Trnst. 
A Qusep Race. [Bed Byvlntfton. 
Roy of Boy'a Court. 
As Luck luaoid haxfl lb 

As a Uan Sovirs. 

Slth tho Rod Gb^q; Fofvlas 



VARRANTto ExecuteCharlMl. 

AViolnillB, wltU Ibe 59 SI(utiB«uid 
WavrsBtto Bx«elit* ManQiMBQ 



CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 



WEBBER (BYRON).— Sport and 



WHISHAW (FRED.), Novels 

, IFblildon Hamo. 

Hany Ways «f Lova. With a 



Maar tho Tsar, naar Doatli. 
S plendid 1. 



WHITE (QILBERT). 

HUtoryolSBlbo ruo. f mi avn, 

WHITNEV (HELEN H.). 

Bed'Iima Book. With lUu 
SUITII. KoyaJ 4t(s, hnif-cluth di 



Natural 
The 



WILDE (LADY).- 

LBCeod), Charms,! 



Tlie CbomtBtry of Coskery. Cr 
aimplo TreatlBO on Beat. '' 



Hla Dead Post. 



o-Tlmo StadlcB. 
la In bife and Bei 

Oommon Aooldents, and ii'aw to 
VrcatThsm. Cr.Bro.u. i cloth. 1 ' ■ 

OlimpasB or Nature. withj^lUi 
■' — '■ a 3vo, dolh, jj. 6d. 



WriVTER (JOHN STRAW 
>a|linani 



lo^H 



WOMEN OP PLORENCa dar- 
ing and prior ts Iha Clnqacccant 

ByPral.lsIDORODEI. Ll^HCO. Tnmlltal 

Hon bf Dr. GurDO Biagi, ami ■ 

Coloured PJateiaiulMHaU.taDei. Uaif 



WOOD (H. P.), Detective Stories 



'OOD (H. P. 

by. Post ate 



WOOLLEV (CELFA PARKER).— 



WRIQHT (THOfllAS), by. 
CarloatursBlBtoryortbe OoortfeBl 

With FruntrBfiiccB and avet 3o» tllixitra> 



Hlotoryof 
HeulptOTB. 

c'tolli, 7..V 



and of tha 
iTt, 111 ceratma, 
FalnttB^ IllM- 



Rbbe h 



HIiMaBterpIaoo.^ The J 
Germlnat. 

— — - If the Sri 

The ConiiussC of Plaeaaiiil, 
The Dram -Shop. 

The Fat nnd tbe Thin, , 

HtH Excellency. I The Dream, 
Tbe DouafiLli. Doctor PasoaL 
IriiurdeB. FmlccutQeu. 

Porta. I Trulb. 







